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INTRODUCTION 


Otro KLINEBERG 


The study of social factors in the determination of personality characteristics 
represents one of the most important research areas in social psychology. 
Like so many psychological problems, it is both old and new, going back 
almost to the beginnings of philosophical speculation, yet very much alive in 
the literature of today. If the problem is old, however, the methods by which 
it is being approached constitute a relatively recent development, and give 
promise of building a scientific structure of understanding in a complex and 
difficult field. 

Psychologists are agreed that personality is not a mere sum-total of traits, 
but an organization, an integration, of all the characteristics of the individual. 
When they attempt to explain the origin and development of this individual 
integration, however, they often tend to go to one of two extremes. They look 
either to the biological, the inherited, the constitutional; or they find the 
answer in the social environment, individual experience, the life-history. 
Research goes on actively in both directions, and, from both frames of 
reference, with considerable vitality on both sides. Kretschmer’s constitutional 
typology is criticized, and a new one by Sheldon is offered to take its place; 
Lombroso’s ‘stigmata of degeneration’ are found inadequate to explain 
criminality, but his theory is revived by Hooton, if in somewhat modified 
form. From the opposite standpoint there is perhaps even greater activity, 
ranging from the description of the personality of a single individual to that 
of a whole nation, from the normal to the abnormal, the young to the old, 
on the basis of the social and cultural factors that are presumed to be operative. 

Here we shall concern ourselves with the social and cultural factors, but 
this does not mean that the attempt to find a constitutional basis for personality 
is unimportant, or that research in this field should be disparaged. Whether 
we deal with the emphasis by many psychoanalysts on the effects of early 
childhood experience, or with the explanation of adolescent maladjustment 
in terms of role conflict, or with the relationship of attitudes to economic 
class, we are always faced with the phenomena of individual differences which 
cannot adequately be understood in social terms alone. There is still the x, 
the unknown in the origins of personality, for which social factors cannot 
fully account. Although one may legitimately question the existing theories 
based on glands or blood chemistry or on anatomical constitution, we cannot 
easily ignore the fact that there is something for which inheritance, and not 
environment alone, is responsible. 

What this ‘something’ is, however, has so far remained elusive. Social 
factors, with all their complexity, are relatively more accessible to research. 
They are more easily demonstrated. They also hold out greater hope for 
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control, for manipulation, for directed change, of the type which is important 
to the psychotherapist or to the specialist in ‘human relations’. Perhaps that 
is one reason for the increasing popularity of the social as contrasted with the 
biological approach. 

Actually, the two are not always as distinct as they seem. If more criminals 
are found among the biologically inferior, part of the reason may be the 
manner in which such inferiority is treated by society; if the ‘athletic’ consti- 

. tution is associated with a more assertive personality, part of the explanation 

"may be in the social value which attaches to such physical characteristics, 
and so on. The environment always acts upon a biological organism with 
its own set of characteristics. Man is always biological and social at the same 
time; he is bio-social, to use the term which Gardner Murphy places at the 
centre of his analysis of personality. 

Without, therefore, denying for a moment the importance of biological 
factors, we turn now to a more detailed consideration of the approach to 
personality in social and cultural terms. 


‘ THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S CONTRIBUTION 


The understanding of personality is a multi-disciplinary and inter-disci- 
plinary undertaking. We have already referred to the biological contribution, 
which may be expected to increase as improved methods are developed 
for the study of human genetics. As far as specifically social factors are con- 
cerned, three major trends or contributions may perhaps be distinguished. 

In the first place, sociological analysis presented in clear form the problem 
of the relation of the individual to his society. Durkheim undoubtedly exag- 
gerated when he said : ‘L’individu n’existe pas; ce n’est que la société qui existe’. 
At the same time, the very extravagance of his position, so actively combatted 
by Tarde and others, focused attention on many of the hitherto neglected 
social influences on personality, and paved the way for a consideration 
of the whole relationship. Other sociologists pushed the analysis further; 
G. H. Mead and Cooley in the United States, Max Weber in Germany, 
Hobhouse in the United Kingdom, Pareto in Italy, to mention only a few; 
all stressed in one form or another, though from very different theoretical 
positions, the importance of understanding how social factors determined 
the development of the individual. 

Secondly, the observational data brought back by anthropologists as a 
result of their field work in many different cultures, indicated the extent 
to which the psychological characteristics of individuals and groups of 
individuals were affected by the social environment. In the earliest writings 
of the anthropologists, problems of personality played no very large part, 
but gradually there developed an active interest in the interrelationships 
between culture and personality. One of the first to stress these, and to urge 
the introduction of a psychological viewpoint into ethnological research 
was Edward Sapir, who in turn influenced H. S. Sullivan in the direction 
of looking at psychiatric problems from the cultural point of view. The 
descriptions of cultures in psychological terms by Benedict; the demonstration 
by Margaret Mead of the manner in which biological phenomena such as 
adolescence and sex differences are culturally influenced; Malinowski’s 
indication of the extent to which psychoanalytic concepts such as the Oedipus 
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complex might vary with the accepted patterns of family relationships; 
Kluckhohn’s analysis of the relation between Navajo childhood and adult 
personality—all may be taken as representatives of a large number of investiga- 
tions along these lines. Such contributions by anthropologists undoubtedly 
led to a deeper understanding of personality as sociologically and culturally 
determined, and constituted the necessary corrective to a narrowly biological 
interpretation. 

Psychologists were greatly influenced by these developments in the 
neighbouring social sciences. The realization grew that observations made 
in one culture and under one set of conditions required the corrective of 
the comparative approach. Representing a field of study which, however, had 
developed a somewhat different viewpoint and its own specific techniques, 
psychologists showed some dissatisfaction with the frequently impressionistic 
data used by some anthropologists to support their conclusions. The specifically 
psychological contribution is represented by the emphasis on methods and 
techniques which as far as possible should be empirical, verifiable, and 
quantitative. This goal could not always be attained, but it was the direction 
which psychologists followed whenever the data and the problem permitted. 
In the same connexion, psychologists were wary of generalizations which 
were so often made on the basis of the observation of a small number of 
individuals. They felt the need to obtain the kind of evidence that would 
permit statements not only about the average or the norm, but also about the 
range of individual variations. In some instances the desire for accuracy and 
quantification may have resulted in a fragmentary approach to personality; 
organization and integration of characteristics are less easily measured than 
single traits taken in isolation. At the same time the effort continued to be 
made, with varying success, to obtain results which were meaningful as well 
as objective. 

To sum up, it may not be too great an over-simplification to state that in 
the study of social factors in the formation of personality, three major con- 
verging trends can be distinguished. The sociologists stated the problem; the 
anthropologists provided relevant data; the psychologists developed a methodo- 
logy. There has been in addition, however, a substantial degree of co-operation 
across the lines of the separate disciplines, and an increasing tendency 
towards the development of a combined approach to significant problems. 

We turn now to a brief presentation of some of the aspects to which psycho- 
logists have particularly directed their attention. However, these problems 
are by no means the property of any one discipline, and the work of the 
psychologists has frequently been stimulated by the contributions of others. 


DIRECTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


It is not easy to classify the direction which psychological research has taken 
in connexion with social factors in the formation of personality. The field 
has developed rapidly along many different lines. The outline which follows 
should therefore be regarded as tentative, with no claim to be either complete 
or final; the areas which are distinguished necessarily overlap, and lines of 
demarcation cannot always be established. With these limitations, however, 
it may still be worth while to attempt to give some indication of the range of 
problems and of methods which are involved. 
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In the first place, personality can be studied from the point of view of the 
social influences which enter into the life of the individual at various ages, 
or at different stages of development. Largely under the influence of psycho- 
analysis, great stress has been laid on the very earliest period, and the inter- 
personal relations between the infant and the family have been emphasized 
in a number of significant investigations. Ribble and L. B. Murphy have 
collected relevant data which show in a number of controlled observations 
the importance of the first experiences of the infant in contact with the mother. 
On the negative side, Spitz has demonstrated the harmful effects of deprivation 
in this regard. Bowlby has compiled a helpful survey for the World Health 
Organization on the present state of our knowledge in this important field. 
Within the framework of international comparisons, a forthcoming publi- 
cation by the World Federation for Mental Health! based on a seminar sup- 
ported by the World Health Organization, Unesco and other organizations, 
reports the results of the comparisons of the early life histories of infants in 
the United Kingdom, France, and the United States. 

In addition to the modifications throughout life due to the process of 
maturation (Piaget), there are those which are related to a change in the 
nature of the society to which the individual belongs. One of the most active 
research areas is concerned with the extent to which later personality can be 
predicted from early childhood experience. Many psychoanalysts appear 
convinced that such early experiences within the constellation of the family 
are definitive, that the child is ‘father of the man’ in an almost literal sense. 
On the other hand, there has been increasing emphasis on the part played 
by the child’s ‘peer group’, i.e. the group made up of children of the same age, 
frequently the source of standards of conduct which may diverge sharply 
from those learned at home. This may be particularly marked at the time of 
adolescence, when the ‘youth culture’ becomes most prominent in its effect 
on the behaviour and attitudes of individuals. (The work of Blos, Whyte, 
and T. Parsons may be cited in this connexion.) It is possible that the conflict 
between youth culture and family culture may be at the basis of many of the 
problerns of adolescent adjustment, since the consequent uncertainty as to 
his ‘role’ may be the rea source of the adolescent’s difficulties (Newcomb). 
This whole question of ‘peer cultures’ is one of the most promising areas for 
further research, particularly if comparable studies could be carried out in 
different countries. It seems certain that such ‘cultures’ will vary, not only 
in their nature but also in the degree of influence which they exert upon 
children in different communities. 

At the other end of the developmental scale, the work on the problems and 
the characteristics of the aged is progressing actively. In this whole area of 
gerontology there emerges clearly the importance of society’s reaction to the 
aged, in addition to the anatomical and physiological changes which have 
occurred (Lawton). No one can deny the changes due to the ageing process 
itself, but there is increasing evidence of the extent to which ‘the psychology 
of the aged’ will vary according to the economic opportunities which remain 
available, the degree of social acceptance, the availability of leisure-time 
activities, the feeling of being ‘needed’, and so forth. 

A second major approach, which in some cases overlaps the first, is 


1. Mental Health and Infant Development, Kenneth Soddy editor, 2 volumes, to be published in the late summer 
by Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. (London) and Basic Books (U.S.A.). 
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represented by the vast number of investigations directed to understanding the 
effect on the individual of the group to which he belongs. Whether the group 
is as large as a race or a nation, or as small as a committee or a gang, the 
phenomenon of group membership is clearly important. As far as race is 
concerned, there has been a marked shift away from the former emphasis on 
the direct effects of racial origin on inherited mentality, to the consideration 
of the consequences of discrimination or minority status on the personality 
of members of such minority groups. In the United States the demonstration, 
in a series of investigations by the Clarks and others, of the harmful effects of 
discrimination and enforced segregation on the personality development of 
Negro children, played a definite part in influencing the recent Supreme Court 
decision to the effect that such segregation in the schools is unconstitutional. 

The study of national characteristics has developed actively in recent years. 
Here the specific psychological emphasis on the development of objective 
methods, and on the importance of individual variations, is especially apparent. 
As examples may be cited the studies of the attitudes of German and American 
boys by McGranahan, the analysis of the content of cultural products such 
as motion pictures (by Wolfenstein and Leites) or the plays of different nations 
(by McGranahan and Wayne), personal interviews of Germans and Russians 
(by Dicks), the use of attitude surveys in Japan by Stoetzel, and in India by 
Murphy, the introduction of psychological techniques into community studies 
in France (by Bernot and Blancard) and in Mexico (by Lewis), etc. In many 
of these investigations, and in those to be cited below, the emphasis is on 
attitudes rather than on personality as a whole, but since attitudes form such 
an important part of personality, the distinction between the two may for 
present purposes be disregarded. 

One of the most obvious ways in which nations may be subdivided is into 
social and economic classes, and research has been directed to the manner in 
which classemembership may affect individual personality and attitudes. 
Davis and Havighurst have shown how the early training of children, in 
habits of eating, cleanliness, aggressiveness, etc., vary according to class, to 
such an extent that one may speak of different ‘cultures’ in this respect. 
Although this position may represent an exaggeration, since the methods of 
child-rearing in different classes overlap, it still appears certain that by and 
large class membership does play a very important part. Centers has shown 
how attitudes toward economic and political issues vary with class, but he 
has demonstrated also the significance of subjective class membership; a teacher 
who thinks of himself as middle-class is likely to be more conservative in his 
attitudes than his colleague who regards himself as a member of the working- 
class. 

Although it is true that most people follow the rules and regulations, or 
accept the ideas, of the group to which they belong, in some instances they 
may pattern their behaviour more closely on that of another group—their 
reference group. This group may coincide with their membership group, 
but not necessarily; it may be a group to which they whould like to belong, or 
one which they use as a standard of comparison. This concept has been found 
useful in explaining an individual’s judgment of his own status (Hyman) or 
capacity (Merton and Kitt). 

With regard to the behaviour of the individual in small groups, and the 
changes which may be effected in him when the group is altered, the research 
which goes under the name of group dynamics has received particular 
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emphasis. Originated by the late Kurt Lewin, this trend is directed toward 
the discovery of laws of group behaviour, but in the process attention has been 
paid to the process of decision-making in small conferences, to conditions 
affecting group productivity, to the interaction among various members 
of the group, to the function and the effect of the leader, etc. (See Cartwright 
and Zander.) Special emphasis has been placed on the changes which may 
occur in the behaviour and attitudes of the individual as the result of such 
social influences. Another important trend is represented by sociometry, which 
stresses the significance of choice in human relations. In some instances 
personality changes may be effected by removing an individual from a group 
in which he is an isolate (i.e. not chosen as a companion by anyone else) to 
one in which he is chosen by others. This technique, which was originated by 
Moreno, has been utilized by Jennings in a study of leadership, and has been 
applied in many countries. 

In the attempt to understand how it is that the group affects the individual, 
much attention has recently been paid to the concept of role, which consists 
essentially of what the group expects of us. Reference has already been made 
to this concept in connexion with the problems of adolescence, and it enters 
into the understanding of behaviour as associated with age, class, and other 
groupings which have been mentioned. There are also roles which are attached 
to particular professions (the teacher, the doctor, the minister), to the sexes, 
to certain deviant groups (as in Sutherland’s study of the professional thief), 
to specific interpersonal relations (for example, the patient toward his 
psychoanalyst), etc. This concept of behaviour as determined by expectations 
which constitute roles is a helpful and significant one; it also aids in under- 
standing the maladjustments which may develop when roles are in conflict, or 
when the individual finds the requirements of his role too difficult or too 
unpleasant to fill. 

This leads us directly to a third important trend in research on social 
influences in personality formation, namely, the study of the deviant, the 
rmentaly ill, the criminal. Here the conflict between a biological and a social 
orientation is particularly striking. As far as mental illness is concerned, 
the present writer would prefer not to take sides; the evidence, for example, 
that there is a hereditary factor in schizophrenia (Kallmann) cannot lightly 
be disregarded. As far as social influences are concerned, however, there are 
indications that the very concepts of normality and abnormality are in part 
socially and culturally determined; that what is regarded as normal in one 
culture may be abnormal in another (Benedict). There is evidence, too, that 
the amount of maladjustment may increase under a new system of economic 
production (Kardiner) or when living conditions are bad (Faris and Dunham). 
In addition, there appear to be patterns or ‘fashions’ in abnormality, so that 
when a man goes mad, he does so (within certain limits) according to the 
customs of his culture. 

With regard to delinquency and crime, the weight of evidence at the 
present time is in favour of social rather than biological causation. There are 
fashions in crime also, and variations, in time and place, in the kinds of 
behaviour which are considered criminal. This in itself makes it difficult to 
consider crime as having primarily a biological basis, although one may not 
rule out entirely the possibility that certain kinds of personality, and therefore 
certain kinds of heredity, may show a greater tendency toward certain 
varieties of behaviour, including some which society regards as criminal. 
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In any case, the material on delinquency (Shaw and others) does demonstrate 
an association between such behaviour and a set of inferior living conditions; 
it cannot, however, be regarded as telling the whole story. The conviction 
has grown that no one factor is alone responsible. Bowlby in the U.K. and the 
Gluecks in the U.S. have stressed the interpenetration of social and personal 
influences. The study by the latter has introduced the important dimension 
of prediction, and has suggested certain indices which may help to determine 
in advance which boys are likely te become delinquent later. 

Under the heading of social pathology it seems appropriate to include the 
phenomenon of prejudice, in the sense of unreasoned hostility against members 
of certain ethnic groups. Prejudice has many aspects, but we shall refer here 
to only one, namely, its connexion with certain characteristics of personality. 


In the important series of investigations by Frenkel-Brunswick and others, a 


description is given of the ‘authoritarian’ personality, in whom prejudice is 
more likely to develop: he is a supreme conformist; he sees the world as 
menacing and unfriendly; he is rigid and shows little imagination, etc. Research 
is continuing on the interrelationship among these characteristics, as well as on 
their causation. On the other hand, a study of boys’ groups by Sherif and Sherif 
appears to demonstrate that prejudice and hostility can be produced in a group 
of normal boys by a certain kind of manipulation of their social environment. 

This observation may serve to introduce the fourth and last of the trends 
which we shall distinguish, namely, research on techniques for inducing 
changes in personality and attitudes. Although the problem of change was 
touched upon previously, for example in connexion with group dynamics and 
sociometry, it requires some additional comment. The early investigations 
by Jacks and Page showed how young children, who were over-submissive and 
timid, could be made more assertive and self-confident by giving them training 
in skills not possessed by others. Induced personality change, sometimes 
superficial, sometimes deep, is of course the goal of :auch of the work of the 
psychoanalysts and others engaged in psychotherapy. Psychologists have long 
been concerned with this problem. 

One aspect which has aroused particular attention is the question of how 
to change attitudes. This includes the whole field of propaganda, the study of 
the process of communication, the effect of new experiences. The area is one of 
the most active in contemporary social science; as examples may be mentioned 
the studies of the effect of information, and of personal contact, in changing 
the attitudes toward other groups. In connexion with international relations, 
as least at the interpersonal level, these studies have great practical as well 
as theoretical significance. 

The four research trends which have been described are by no means 
exhaustive, nor should they be regarded as more than one possible way of 
organizing the relevant material. We may express the hope, however, that 
they give some idea of what is happening in this active field. They represent 
some of the ways in which psychologists are approaching the problem of 
personality in its social setting. They are not, however, the exclusive domain 
of psychologists; even in the studies cited in this review, there appear the 
names of many who are more directly associated with the neighbouring 
disciplines of sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, etc. Personality-and-culture 
is an interdisciplinary area, which psychologists share with others. Here, as in 
so many other instances, it scems wiser to orient the discussion not in terms of 
disciplines, but of problems. 
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The papers which follow were all presented at the International Congress 
of Psychology, held in June 1954 in Montreal under the auspices of the 
International Union of Scientific Psychology. They treat of many of the 
problems which have been touched upon above. Himmelweit discusses socio- 
economic differences as well as the problem of national characteristics. Israel 
treats of personality change and social disturbance on the basis of a community 
study in Sweden. H6hn applies sociometric techniques to the analysis of the 
situation of refugee children in Germany. Lagache describes the interpersonal 
phenomenon of identification from the standpoint of psycho-analysis. Lysgaard 
James Cook and Selltiz, and Lippitt and Watson, deal with various aspects 
of attitude change in relation to personal contact. These papers were presented 
in symposia organized by Nevitt Sanford and M. Brewster Smith. Together 
they represent a sampling of contemporary research on social influences in 
the determination of personality and attitudes. It is difficult to say whether 
the sample is representative, but there can be no doubt that it testifies to the 
international interest which has been aroused by this important area of 
research. 
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I. METHODS AND RESULTS 


A. SOCIAL VARIABLES IN PERSONALITY 
DETERMINATION 


Personality develops and has its being within a social field. Although this seems obvious today it 
was not so apparent twenty or twenty-five years ago. Since the early 1930’ studies of the influence 
of social factors have constituted a marked trend in research in America. Its beginning, as it 
has seemed to many scholars, was with Professor Sapir’s seminars, at Yale, on The Impact of 
Culture on Personality. Today we have arrived at a point where it is difficult to say, in conceptual 
terms, where culture leaves off and personality begins, or vice versa. 

This contemporary period seems to stand in contrast with the period of the great pioneers in perso- 
nality theory, though there is of course some overlapping of the two. Freud was not the only great 
theorist to be accused of neglecting the social. One might say, however, that if the older work in 
personality did indeed neglect the social, balance has by now been restored. 

This balance is represented in the papers printed hereafter: there are three research papers on 
broad social patterns—community organization, group structure, socio-economic class. But for the 
authors of these papers personality is something that really exists; each is concerned with how the 
social factors do their work in creating or modifying personality structure. One paper is concerned 
almost exclusively with one type of process by which products of social forces become established 
within the personality. 


PERSONALITY CHANGE IN 
A SOCIALLY DISTURBED RURAL COMMUNITY 


Joacuim IsRAEL 


In a study concerning attitudes of Swedish parents towards upbringing! we 
found that parents, and in particular, fathers belonging to the working class 
had authoritarian attitudes toward their children’s upbringing to a greater 
degree than middle-class parents. A possible explanation would be that there 
exists in many industrial enterprises an authoritarian organizational structure, 
‘a long, narrow hierarchy’, as it has been called. The worker, being in the 
lowest position in such a hierarchy and exposed to social pressures from above, 
will in the long run acquire certain values, e.g. a value which may be expressed 
in the opinion that all interpersonal relations are power relations defined in 
terms of dominance and submission. The more he has accepted such values, 
the more he will tend to transfer them to other situations. Therefore, they may 
guide his behaviour at home in his family and, in particular, his conduct 
toward his children and his attitudes toward their upbringing. 

The explanation offered makes it interesting to investigate the impact of 
social roles, social pressures, and values on the personality structure of the 


1. E. Bjorklund and J. Israel, The Authoritarian Ideology of Upbringing, Uppsala, 1951 (mimeographed). 
2, W. F. White, ‘Small Groups and Large Organizations’, in Social Psychology at the Crossroads, ed. by J. H. 
Rohrer and M. Sherif, Harper and Brothers, N.Y., 1951. 
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individual. We will start with some theoretical considerations and proceed 
to an application of the simple conceptual scheme to be outlined, to the 
personality structure of the inhabitants of a small village in the northern part 
of Sweden. 

The role-concept as commonly used both in social psychology and sociology 
refers to behaviour-sequences, e.g. ‘response-patterns”! or behaviour patterns 
expected of an individual by the members of his group,? or the behaviour 
associated with a certain status. 

We want to take a somewhat different position by introducing a distinction 
between the social role of an individual and his behaviour in a certain situa- 
tion.4 As an intervening variable we will introduce the concept ‘value’, 

In a recent analysis of the norm and role concepts by Rommetveit,® he 
defines a social norm as a ‘pressure existing between a norm-sender (A) and a 
norm-receiver’s (E’s) behaviour in a category of recurrent situations (S)’ 
(p. 51). These pressures manifest themselves through the norm-sender’s 
expectations, wishes, satisfactions, or sanctions with regard to the norm- 
receiver’s behaviour andor the norm-receiver’s perception of these 
expectations, wishes, etc. Rommetveit’s definition of ‘role’, which we will 
borrow, is built on this norm-pressure definition and reads: 

‘A social role is a system of social norms directed toward one and the same 
individual as a member of a group or representative of a psychologically 
distinguishable category of individuals’ (p. 84). 

Since the perception of a sent social norm by the norm-receiver may diverge 
from the actually sent social norm, Rommetveit makes a distinction between 
‘prescribed roles’ as a system of sent norms and ‘subjective roles’ as a system 
of perceived norms. By adopting such a definition we can assume that a 
person’s behaviour in a certain situation is a function of his subjective role(s), 
i.e. the perception of the pressures directed toward him. 

The distinction between role and actual behaviour makes it possible to 
group a variety of behaviour-sequences under the same role. We can assume 
that a social norm does not define a certain mode of behaviour but determines 
instead a range of permissible behaviour.’ The number of different modes of 
behaviour, all of which can be identified as emanating from the same role, 
therefore depends on the width of the range of permissible behaviour allowed 
by the norms constituting a role. 

Therefore, the number of roles which can be ascribed to an individual can 
be reduced. If role is defined in terms of certain behaviour-sequences, a male 
individual may be ascribed different roles in his family, e.g. the role ofa father, 
a husband, etc. By our definition he has only one role as a member of his 
family-group, but this role comprises several norms, which allow different 
modes of behaviour, e.g. in his relations to his wife and his children. His 
prescribed role as a member of his family-group may be made up by the norms 
sent by his wife, his children, his parents-in-law, friends, etc. Also, if an 


1. L. Cottrel, Jr., ‘The Analysis of Situational Fields in Social Psychology’, Am. Soc. Rev. 1942, 7, p. 370-87. 

2. S.S. Sargent, ‘Conceptions of Roles and Ego’. In Social Psychology at the Crossroads, ed. by J. H. Robrer 
and M. Sherif. Harper and Brothers, N.Y. 1951. 

3. W. Coutu, ‘Role-playing vs. Role-taking. An Appeal for Clarification’, Am. Soc. Rev. 1951, 16, p. 180-7. 
R. Linton, ‘Concepts of Role and Status’, in Readings in Social Psychology, ed. by T. M. Newcomb and 
E. L. Hartley, Henry Holt and Co. N.Y., 1947. 

4. Asimilar distinction is made by T. M. Newcomb (Social Psychology, Dryden Press, New York, 1950), between 
‘roles’ and ‘role-behaviour’ (p. 330). 

5. R. Rommetveit, Social Norms and Roles, Akademisk Forlag, Oslo, 1953. 
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individual is exposed to incompatible pressures, e.g., a worker exposed to 
different pressures from his foreman and his fellow-workers, we could still 
say that he has one role, comprising incompatible or contradictory norms. It 
seems to us that the existence of such incompatible norms in the same role 
creates disturbances in the individual to a much greater degree than if an 
individual has two incompatible roles, each of them, however, constituted by 
an internally consistent system of social norms. 

Whatever definition of social role one wants to use, the concept as such 
would be of little help for the description and explanation of the personality of 
an individual. The concept ‘personality’ implies certain persistent features in 
the individual,’ which allow the prediction of his behaviour. We will therefore 
assume that the process of internalization of those norms, which constitute a 
role leads to the establishment of certain values in the individual. Thus 
‘values’ may be tentatively defined as: 

Persistent tendencies in an individual, learned through social pressures, to 
prefer or refute, certain classes of events (behaviour-sequences, goals, etc.) 
in recurrent situations. 

By introducing such an intervening construct we can link the role concept 
to individual motivation and may be able to explain why ‘people want to 
act as they have to act’.? 

The use of a conceptual scheme including prescribed and subjective roles 
and values has the advantage of overcoming the common distinction between 
‘social’ and ‘personal’ roles* or ‘cultural’ and ‘unique’ roles.4 Such a dicho- 
tomization aims at the explanation of behaviour deviating from the expected 
behaviour in terms of idiosyncratic tendencies in the individual. When such a 
dichotomization is refuted, the assumption is often made that a role is jointly 
determined by personality factors and group-expectations, these two being the 
end-points of a continuum along which all roles can be ordered.’ By 
introducing the value-concept, we can argue that an individual who does not 
behave in accordance with the expectations of the given situation may not have 
internalized this specific role and therefore other values may be operating in 
this particular situation.’ In other words, if an individual does not accept 
the prescribed role relevant in a certain situation, what then appears to be a 
‘unique’ or a ‘personal’ role could be internalized norms which are not 
relevant in the specific situation, but which have been transferred from another 
situation. We may think that certain roles are more dominating than others 
and that dominating roles may prevent or render difficult the internalization 
of other, perhaps more adequate roles. ‘Personality’ in this case can be defined 
at least in part in terms of systems of values or internalized roles, which could 
be arranged hierarchically in accordance to the number of situations which 
they control or the degree to which they influence other roles. We may 


. Sargent tries to link his role-concept to persistent tendencies in the individual. He says: ‘Roles depend upon 

the ability of the human organism to take and maintain a mental set’ (op. cit., p. 360). And Newcomb has 

introduced the concept ‘role-attitude’ (‘Role Concepts in Social Psychology’, paper delivered at the American 

Psychological Association meeting, ro Sept. 1948). Segerstedt speaks about ‘dispositions’ (Social Control as 

a Sociological Concept. A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, Uppsala, 1948). 

E. Fromm, ‘Psychoanalytic Characterology and its Application to the Understanding of Culture’. In Culture 

and Personality ed. by S. S. Sargent and M. W. Smith, Viking Fund 1949 (page 5). 

Sargent, op. cit. 

L. Cottrel Jr., ‘The Adjustment of the Individual to his Age and Sex Roles’, Am. Soc. Rev. 1942, 7, p. 617-20. 

Rommetveit, op. cit. 

. Of course, such a situation could also be explained as due to a discrepancy between the prescribed role and 
the subjective role as a function of perceptual distortion of sent norms by the norm-receiver. 
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assume that specific values from one internalized role may become an inte- 
grated part of another internalized role. In this sense we can speak 
of overlapping internalized roles. 

Still another consequence of such an approach may be demonstrated by a 
short discussion of the use of ‘direct’ and ‘projective’ methods to reveal indi- 
vidual motivation. It is sometimes assumed that by the use of projective tests 
‘deeper levels of the personality’ can be revealed or a picture of the ‘real’ 
personality of an individual can be given, which ‘direct’ methods cannot 
give. Now let us assume that we have obtained different results about a 
subject’s motivation by the use of a questionnaire and by a projective test. 
The explanation would be that the answers given on the questionnaire may be 
influenced by the subject’s perception of factual or fictitious pressures directed 
toward him in that specific test-situation. The verbal behaviour in this case 
refers to some extent to a specific subjective role. The results of the projective 
test may be explained in the following way: Experimental studies of functional 
factors! have demonstrated that selective tendencies in the individual—and 
I want to point out that we have defined values as selective tendencies—may 
influence and organize the perceptual field of the individual. Therefore, we 
would assume that the reactions on the projective test may refer to internalized 
roles or values.? All we could conclude from the results of the two tests is that 
in both cases different roles have influenced the subject’s verbal behaviour. 
In the first test it may have been a subjective role, in the second an internalized 
role. Since all roles may influence our subject’s motivation, the direction in 
which he will be motivated in a given situation may not necessarily be predicted 
with greater confidence from the results of a projective test than from the 
answers on a questionnaire. The direction of his motivation in a given situation 
may depend almost entirely on the perception of social norms directed towards 
him and/or the values actualized in that specific situation. 

We will now proceed to an application of our conceptual scheme of roles, 
values, and behaviour sequences to the personality of the inhabitants of a 
small rural community in northern Sweden called Forestvilie. This community 
had been investigated by Rundblad, a Swedish sociologist.* In addition, all 
parents with children of school age were interviewed by psychologists about 
their attitudes toward upbringing,‘ and the present writer undertook a short 
analysis of their personality structure.® 

Forestville had about 200 inhabitants when the investigation was conducted. 
During a period of ten years preceding the date of the study, the population 
had declined by about 30 per cent, mostly owing to migration, consequence 
of the process of industrialization occurring in Sweden. The migration of 
so many individuals created severe disturbances in the social structure of the 
village. The school and the store were closed, most of the existing organizations 


x. J. S. Bruner and C. Goodman, ‘Value and Need as Organizing Factors in Perception’, J. Abnorm. Soc. Psych. 
1947, 42, p. 33-44. L. Postman, J. S. Bruner and E. McGinnies, ‘Personal Values as Selective Factors ia 
Perception’. J. Abnorm. Soc. Psych. 1948, 43. J. M. Vanderplas and R. R. Blake, ‘Selective Sensitization in 
Auditory Perception’, in Perception and Personality. Ed. J. S. Bruner and D. Kretch. Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C., 1949. 

. If one means such persistent tendencies when speaking about ‘deeper levels of the personality’ we can accept 
it, but when such an expression is equated to ‘real’ or ‘true personality’ we have to reject it. 

3. B. Rundblad, Forestville, a Study of Rural Social Change, Uppsala 1951 (mimeo). I am indebted to Mr. Rund- 
blad, who kindly put the material at my disposal. The study was carried out as a part of a greater project 
initiated by Unesco, which also gave a grant to make the study possible. 

4- Bjorklund, et al., op. cit. 
5. J. Israel, Personality and upbringing in a Social System out of Balance (manuscript 1951). 
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dissolved, and the population split up into belligerent cliques preventing all 
co-operative action. 

How did the personality of the Forestvillers affect the process of social 
disintegration and how did this process in turn affect their personalities? 

Our main hypothesis is that there developed a discrepancy between the 
roles and values of the people and the social conditions prevailing in Forestville. 
Whereas the social structure changed rapidly, the roles and values persisted. 
As a consequence, behaviour previously useful for the maintenance of the 
social structure now became inappropriate and prevented an adjustment 
to the new situation. Whereas in many cases people come into conflict with 
their social environment due to deviation from generally accepted norms, in 
this case strict adherence to roles which were no longer appropriate in a 
changed social structure may be assumed to have deepened the disturbance 
of the community. In the pre-industrialized agrarian community, the largely 
self-supporting, hierarchically organized family was the basic unit, the main 
group in Forestville. We assume that the inhabitants of Forestville by means 
of their upbringing acquired values, which we defined as authoritarian, but 
which fitted well in the social structure Forestville represented before the 
industrialization process. The children were brought up to perceive social 
relations between adults and children as a power-relation clearly defined in 
terms of dominance and submission. This is revealed in interviews with 
parents in Forestville both about their own upbringing and the upbringing 
they administered to their children. For example, many emphasized that 
they themselves always had to obey their parents and that such demands were 
right. They conceived it as important that their own children should submit 
to the will of the parents. Many of them thought that children should show 
respect for all grown-ups and that one should not discuss matters with children. 
Rather, the parents had to make the decisions and the children to obey. 
This upbringing led also to values which restricted the expression of emotions 
and, in particular, aggressions. In the interviews people declared that one 
should not fondle children too much; one should prevent children from 
expressing anger, especially toward their parents. Temper-tantrums and 
aggressive behaviour should be met with corporal punishment. They related 
examples of similar treatment from their own childhood. For example, a man 
said: ‘I should say that I got the taste of the birch every once in a while for 
the least offence, and a good whipping, too’. Most defended the treatment 
they had received from their parents. Furthermore the upbringing created 
taboos, in particular with regard to sexual activities. The general impression 
is that the social norms allowed only a rather narrow range of permissible 
behaviour, stating unambiguously what could be perceived as ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’, thus creating what has been called an ‘intolerance of ambiguity’. 

The values guiding the social relations between adults and children seemed 
to a large degree to have been transferred to the social relations between 
adults. It seemed to be rather common that people perceived their inter- 
personal relations in terms of dominance and submission. We can say that 
the values acquired in childhood had a dominant position in the individual’s 
value-hierarchy. As reasons for this dominance and the transference to other 
social relations we may state two assumptions: 1. Values acquired in early 


1. T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, R. N. Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality, 
Harper and Brothers, N.Y. 1950. 
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life may be more persistent than those acquired later. 2. In the agrarian 
community group-membership was limited to a few groups, among which 
the family should be considered the most important. Membership in a few 
groups means a limited number of roles and often the dominance of one group 
and of the values acquired in this group. The roles in the agrarian community 
were not only few but also clearly defined. We therefore can say that the roles 
existing in Forestville before the change in the social structure set definite 
limits for the individual’s behaviour and surrounded him with rigid taboos. 
But, on the other hand, acceptance of these roles facilitated individual need- 
satisfaction. Restrictions were thus, at least to a certain extent, compensated 
by gratifications. The values created by means of upbringing, values which 
we have defined as authoritarian, offered a certain degree of security since 
they gave the individual the opportunity to ‘find his place’ in the social 
system. Furthermore, the number of goals available for need-satisfaction 
were limited, since the community was rather isolated in its contact with 
the surrounding world, but the limited number of goals which existed were 
more easily attainable ones. It was therefore less likely that the aspirations of 
individuals were frustrated to the same degree as in Forestville of today. 
(There may have existed other sources of frustration, not discussed in 
this context.) 

It may be necessary to insert a comment here on our usage of the concept 
‘authoritarian values’. The existence of authoritarian values in guiding inter- 
personal relations did not exclude the possibility of democratic institutions 
in the community, such as the village or parish assembly in which the heads of 
the families, i.e. those who had the top place in the hierarchically ordered 
family-group, met and decided about matters of common interest. The 
authoritarian values then are considered to grow out of the social structure 
of the stable and static hierarchically ordered agrarian community, and the 
social norms existing in such a society.1 The behaviour to which these values 
gave rise was appropriate in the sense that it maintained the proper functioning 
of the existing social system. 'The process of industrialization ended the isolation 
of Forestville. New communications with the surrounding world were 
established and new goals were introduced by the new social conditions. 
The media of mass communication supplied the Forestvillers with knowledge 
about the discrepancy in standards of living between their own community 
and the cities. As a consequence the migration from Forestville started. 
Those who left first were the younger women. The stable social structure of 
Forestville began to break down. 

Those who stayed in Forestville faced a conflicting situation: adjustment 
to the new conditions seemed to be necessary. The old values which they had 
acquired had created rigid behaviour patterns with fixed limitations. This 
rigidity complicated or prevented adjustment to the new social conditions 
because such an adjustment presupposed a certain flexibility of behaviour 
which their values did not allow. But clinging to the old values no longer 
gave need-satisfaction and security to the same degree as before. This resulted 
in new perpetual frustrations, insecurity, and anxiety. The Rohrschach-tests 
of the 18 subjects tested? show pronounced feelings of anxiety and mechanism 


1. We want to emphasize the interdependence of parent-child relations and the social structure. 
2. Only the parents of children of school-age who were interviewed about their attitudes toward upbringing were 
tested with Rohrschach and T.A.T. 
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of defence against these feelings, e.g. distrust in others, suspiciousness, 
tendencies to isolate oneself, etc. 

Before we summarize our conclusions about the influence of the social change 
on the personalities of the Forestvillers, it should be pointed out that such 
conclusions must always remain hypothetical. We have no other knowledge 
about the conditions in Forestville than the stories told by the people 
themselves. To measure effectively the change in personalities we should 
have been able to make observations at two different periods separated by 
sufficient length of time. Nor have we any knowledge about the degree to 
which the population of Forestville living there when the study was made was 
representative also for the population which lived there before the migration 
process started. In other words, we do not know whether there has been a 
selective migration, nor whether the personality-characteristics we have 
found are the result of the social change. 

With these reservations in mind, we can summarize: If we assume that 
values are central concepts in the definition of personality, we can say that 
in spite of the important changes in the social structure of the community, the 
value-structure of the personalities of the Forestvillers seemed to have remained 
little changed. The reason given above was that the rigidity of the values, 
being a constitutive part of the personality, has prevented a smooth adjustment 
to the new conditions. We would also point to another factor: the old roles 
of the Forestvillers were clearly defined, i.e. an eventual discrepancy between 
the prescribed roles and the subjective roles would be small because the 
unambiguous prescribed roles would restrict perceptual distortion. In a 
state of transition, new prescribed roles are assumed to be vague and 
ambiguous, in part because the norm-senders themselves are exposed to new 
conditions, and further because it may not always be evident who is acting 
as a norm-sender. That may easily lead to a great discrepancy between 
prescribed and subjective roles. Such a discrepancy may not only create 
insecurity but one may suspect, that under certain conditions it may 
be punitive, especially if the gap between prescribed and subjective roles 
becomes too wide. Therefore, not only clinging to old inappropriate roles, 
but also behaving in accordance with the requirements of new roles, not 
adequately known, may result in a state of insecurity. In addition the process 
of acquiring new roles seems to be influenced by the size of the discrepancy 
between old and new roles. The greater this discrepancy the more will new 
roles be perceived as threatening, and therefore the tendency to stick to old 
values may increase. 

We may now be able to return to the hypothesis concerning workers’ 
attitudes toward upbringing, with which we started, and try to reformulate 
it. Studies? indicate that the majority of people migrating to cities will belong 
to the working class. Therefore, we can argue that the workers displaying 
authoritarian attitudes are for the most part those who have migrated to the 
city. They, like the Forestvillers, are accustomed to rather rigid authoritarian 
values, and working in factories with an authoritarian structure reinforces 
their old values and decreases the discrepancy between old and new roles. 


1, The results are interesting because the tendency to move away from Forestville and the dissatisfaction with 
the social conditions was greater among unmarried people than among married couples. On the other hand 
the tendencies were more accentuated in the young than in older people. (B. Rundblad, Forestville, a Study 
of Rural Social Change, Uppsala 1951 [mimeo].) 

2. G. Boalt, Standscirkulation och invandring (Social mobility and migration), Dagens Nyheter, 8 April 1952. 
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In their attitudes toward upbringing, then, both old values, which may have 
been acquired early, and the values created at their working place are 
reflected. 


SOCIOMETRIC STUDIES ON THE ADJUSTMENT 
PROCESS OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


ELFRIEDE HOoOHN 


Among the social variables influencing personality determination, the impact 
of the social role and group rank is perhaps the most complicated. What is 
the significance of a central or a random position in the group in terms of 
personality changes? How are such changes brought about? May we say, 
perhaps, that it is by the core of personality itself that the social status in the 
group is determined? 

The best empiric material for an investigation of these problems is provided 
whenever a stranger enters a group from which he differs vitally. The post-war 
migration of millions of people from the eastern areas of Europe to Western 
Germany still represents an enormous experiment in itself and creates countless 
test situations of outstanding significance. The possibilities for observation 
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and evaluation were particularly favourable in south-western Germany, a 
region which had been considerably less flooded with refugees than the other 
German regions. It is rather common in the south of Baden-Wiirttemberg that 
a single refugee family or a minority of such families has to adjust to an estab- 
lished group of residents of a very definite character—a group from which 
they differ essentially as to social-economic status, manners, habits, dialect, 
denomination. (Throughout the rest of Western Germany, the refugees form 
often 50 per cent or even a larger part of the group—a totally different situation 
less interesting for our problem.) 

We present the results of investigations dealing with the adjustment processes 
refugee children had to face when they joined classes of resident children as 
individuals or as small minorities. The time which had passed since their enter- 
ing the new grade varied from a fortnight to eight years. That gave us sufficient 
background to study all phases of the adjustment processes. A number of 
children had been observed through months, even years. Group rank was 
defined by sociograms according to Moreno. We repeated these sociograms at 
intervals of several months; they were thus very likely to reflect changes in 
the group ranking. In order to trace personality traits of the refugee children 
investigated and to track down changes in behaviour and character, we tried 
to secure the co-operation of teachers and parents; the scholarly performance 
was measured, handwriting and drawings were evaluated, projective 
techniques (T.A.T., tree test, Rohrschach test or Zulliger’s Z-test, Story comple- 
tion test) were applied and an interrogation of the child was added. 

The results were surprisingly consistent, and tend to throw light upon the 
problem from which we started. Ifa newcomer enters a consolidated group, the 
uniqueness of this social situation is so striking that the more subtle differences 
in personality traits are completely over- 
shadowed for the time being. They don’t 
enter the picture at all. Whatever his 
personality structure may be, the ‘stran- 
F ger’ must needs occupy a random posi- 
tion in the social field of the group. 
rf Fig. 1 presents a typical instance. 

S It shows a refugee child from East 
Lf Prussia (number 5), who has been a 

member of the class for a fortnight. 
The child is neither chosen nor rejected, 
it is simply ignored. There has been 
no ranking in the group so far. (Mark 
the difference compared to number 4, 
“Sd / refugee child as well and class member 
for 3 years. The group rank has been 
fixed already: this child is rejected as 
L a ‘black sheep’. It takes to defence 
mechanisms and tries to get in con- 
tact only with those most definitely 
outside the group. Thus, it belongs 
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But let us return to the situation of 
Fic, 2. the newcomer: the girl’s isolation begins 
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Fic. 5. 


to influence the self-developmental processes in a typical way. She becomes 
insecure and shy, and tries everything to be accepted by the group. Most 
anxiously she accepts the social code of the group as well as its hierarchy— 
which is obviously quickly sensed by the newcomer who prefers the stars of 
the group and rejects the ‘fringers’, who are rejected by everyone else. By the 
way, our child number 5 does not dare to reject anybody; she does not want 
to hurt a member of the group. The tree test (draw a tree) done by the girl 
(Fig. 2) may be considered in the light of a projective technique. The insecure 
drawing as well as the obvious inclination to the right demonstrate, according 
to K. Koch, how anxiously the child tries to get contacts. 

This initial phase is followed by a second one, sometimes after a few weeks, 
sometimes after several months. Here we face a turning-point which may 
become decisive for the further social position of the newcomer. It is no longer 
the impact of the group which models the child’s personality. Now the perso- 
nality traits themselves exercise a substantial influence upon the final adjust- 
ment process. Usually those children who are equipped with genuine basic 
security, activity, initiative, who are well balanced and free of mental distur- 
bances as well as neurotic or psychopathic trends, manage to overcome the 
inferiority complex they had developed when they had first to face a consoli- 
dated group. They acquire self-confidence and try to get in contact with the 
more popular of their classmates. They are co-operative and ready to help. 
Thus they finish by making friends and may become members of one of the 
‘in-groups’ which crystallize around the stars. A high I.Q. and a good scho- 
larly performance usually help considerably with the adjustment process. 
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So do neat dress and nice appearance—particularly with girls. On the other 
hand, a leading group rank may not be gained by brutal behaviour and mere 
physical showing off. 

Any achievement in the field of adjustment processes has definite conse- 
quences for the personality of the newcomer. His success becomes a valid 
emotional experience, his self-confidence is stabilized, his behaviour patterns 
grow more natural and relaxed. Above all, his scholarly performance improves. 
Thus a chain of positive interactions begins to work; favourable personality 
traits help in gaining a better group rank, and the improved group position has 
the most desirable effects upon self-developmental processes. Such a successful 
adjustment process is demonstrated by the figures 3 (newcomer, initial phase), 
4 (critical phase, beginning attitude of rejection toward unpopular class- 
mates), and 5 (adjustment achieved, friendship). During the same period, 
the scholarly performance of the girl number 4 improved. Her behaviour—so 
far rather timid, shy and reserved—grew more responsive and settled, though 
it remained basically quiet. 

But there are also different developments. It could be observed that all 
those children who had shown either genuine passivity and reserve or lack of 
sociability due to egotism, brutality and self-display, failed in getting into close 
contact with one of the more popular classmates. Evidently their adjustment 
problems were old ones and not caused by the present isolation in the new 
group. These children tend to resign as 
soon as their group relations reach the 
crucial phase. They take the only possi- 
bility of contact as a substitute: they 
stick to the few outsiders who are gene- 
rally rejected and who are only too glad 
to have companions. Thus they enter 
the ‘out-group’—and this step becomes 
fatal and final in a way which is impres- 
sive, almost touching. They are branded 
as ‘black sheep’ and no longer accepted 
by the group. We have not come across 
a single case where this situation could 
be changed even by intensified educa- 
tional efforts. The only remedy may be 
a transfer to another group. We have 
already mentioned a typical develop- 
ment in connexion with Fig. 1 (child 
number 4). A second instance may be 
given. The child lived with relatives in 
very poor circumstances, after having 
been shifted from camp to camp. A 
little essay containing the following 

Fic. 8. sentences got the sympathetic attention 
of teacher and classmates: 

‘My Christmas Wish. I wish that my parents come, for to be alone is not 
nice. My parents were so good to me, and now it is no longer as it was in former 
times.’ 

At Christmas, the girl was showered with gifts. In consequence of this 
attention the teacher took a successful adjustment process for granted. How 
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much she was mistaken is shown by a sociogram after three months (Fig. 6). 
It reflects the typical fringer position of the newcomer. The girl, however, is 
still prepared to adjust. But—owing to heredity or the manifold traumatic 
experiences of the flight—she displays a fatal lack of courage, activity and 
personal initiative. The poor economic status becomes an additional hindrance 
to successful adjustment. Unfortunately, she is transferred to the class of her 
cousin, a highly unpopular problem child with a definite tendency to seclu- 
siveness. The negative attitude of the group toward him passes to her. After 
one year, she has become a black sheep too (Fig. 7). Here again, the tree 
test demonstrates pertinently the serious disturbance of self-security and the 
almost abnormal seclusiveness the girl has projected into her drawing (Fig. 8.) 

The fact of being rejected by the group influences personality development 
in an even more striking way than successful adjustment. Long membership in 
the group of the black sheep may either mean—as in the case of our girl—that 
the children withdraw more and more, turning timid and unresponsive, or 
that they escape into obstinacy, opposition and indifference towards punish- 
ment. These children usually become vicious and malevolent. In other words: 
rejected newcomers resign and adjust to a completely passive role, or they res- 


pond to the situation by rejecting the group themselves and by withdrawing § 


into a system of active defence-mechanisms. In all cases, a considerable decline 
in scholarly performance is evident, and here too a chain of interactions begins 
to work, in this case in the form of a vicious circle: the poorer the performance, 
the lower the group status. Such a child is bound to finish by developing the 
classical symptoms of an anxiety neurosis or by becoming a typical problem 
child. Dream analyses and projective techniques will then uncover whole 
layers of aggressive tendencies and strata of ideas charged with anxiety and 
frustration. 

The results may be summarized as follows: there are certain social situations 
which are so highly important for the individual that the general effects are 
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the same for everybody, not with standing characteristic personality traits. The 
adjustment process the refugee newcomer had to undergo when he entered the 
established group of resident children provided a typical illustration of this state- 
ment. Social situations of this kind modify the personality in a very clear way. 

The final outcome of the adjustment process, however, is determined by 
individual personality traits. This may be demonstrated by Fig. g. In spite 
of the very same social background (both children came as refugees from 
Hungary), they occupied polar positions as to group rank after several years 
in their new environment. Number 7, a well-balanced boy of high I.Q. and 
obvious adjustment readiness, holds a top-rank in scholarly performance. 
He has been elected as speaker and is generally chosen as a star in the 
sociogram. Number 8, however, a problem child, quick to anger and probably 
not free from psychopathic tendencies, with a poor performance chart, is 
completely isolated. He wants, as he writes, ‘to sit all by myself alone’. He 
rejects many of his classmates and is generally rejected himself. He is the 
typical black sheep. In both cases the social status in the group is primarily 
due to personality traits. The fact that personality structure in return may be 
modelled into a more definite relief of positive or negative character by the 
impact of the group rank must be taken as a secondary process only. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND AND PERSONALITY 


Hitpe T. HimMMELWEIT 


During the last four years, my colleagues! and I have carried out a series of 
inquiries into the psychological aspects of social differentiations. These 
inquiries formed part of a larger study of social stratification which is being 
undertaken by the London School of Economics. 

The main inquiry into the relationship of socio-economic background to 
behaviour and to the formation of attitudes and values used young adolescent 
boys and the parents of these boys as samples. In a second study, which formed 
part of a larger international project carried out by the Organization for Com- 
parative Social Research,? we investigated among teachers the relationship 
between social class background and their attitudes to methods of upbringing 
and to professional and wider national issues. Teachers are a specially 
interesting group to study in this connexion. First, they are very homogenous 
with regard to social standing and opportunities for upward mobility; secondly, 
they occupy a central position in the whole process of mobility. In England 
at least, the acquisition of educational qualifications and, later, of professional 
qualifications, is the most important prerequisite for upward mobility. 

There is not sufficient time to present a systematic account of these studies. 
Instead I shall concentrate on findings in four areas which I think are of the 
most general theoretical interest. 


1. Eve Bene, H. A. Halsey and A. N. Oppenheim. 
2. The larger study was a comparative inquiry into the attitudes of teachers in seven Western European countries, 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation. 
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The first set of findings relate to the area of tensions. Allison Davis and others 
in this country suggest that a kind of adaptive socialized anxiety is generated 
more readily as a result of middle class as compared with working clas; 
methods of upbringing. While many of the differences between middle and 
working class child rearing were also found in England, there was no evidence 
of differences in the amount of overt or covert anxiety shown. By relating the 
differences to the total process of parent-child interaction, we arrived at a 
rather different interpretation of the consequences of these variations in 
upbringing for the personality of the child—an explanation which we think 
would account for the absence of greater anxiety in the middle class child 
despite the very real pressures which are put upon him. 

The second area concerns a problem central to the field of social psychology, 
namely that of the transmission of values. Warner and others have tried to explain 
the relatively poorer integration into school of the working class child as the 
result, in part, of conflict in the child’s mind between one set of values which 
he is taught at home and another at school. Such integration into school, 
Warner suggests, is made much easier for the middle class child, in whose case 
values taught at home and those taught at school reinforce one another. By 
obtaining data from both parents and children covering their value systems, 
we find that the conflict interpretation is too simplified and that certain other 
important variables need to be taken into account. 

The third set of findings relate to the teacher’s role in this process of 
Socialization. 

The last area is that of cross national comparison. Some tentative findings 
will be presented to show the feasibility of such cross national studies, and the 
extent to which they can serve as a first useful step towards an empirical study 
of national character. 

I will begin by giving a brief outline of the main inquiry, in which over 
600 13-14 year old boys served as subjects. 

We had several objectives in planning research in this field. First, we 
wanted to ascertain the degree to which the Davis hypotheses could be con- 
firmed in England, using, not the relatively extreme and selected samples of 
middle and lower lower class subjects on which he based his findings, but 
rather more representative samples ranging from middle middle, lower middle 
via upper working to lower working class groups. 

Secondly, we wanted to extend our inquiry beyond those areas where 
previous research had shown social class differences to obtain. Exclusive 
concentration on those areas alone, we believed, might well lead to an over- 
estimation of their significance in the total picture of the child’s development. 
Consequently, we aimed, as far as it was possible by group techniques of 
inquiry, to arrive at the kind of data normally collected for case studies—data 
which would then make it possible to place the social class differences found 
in their appropriate context. 

The subjects on which we obtained information were: 

1. The boy’s activities at home, at school and in his leisure time. 

2. His school performance, his attitude to and his anxiety about school. 

3. His vocational and educational aspiration and his perception of his parents’ 
aspiration for him. 

4. His value system—the things he considers good or bad things to do—his 
hierarchy of values. 

5. His awareness of social class differences and of social class indices within 
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his society, with special reference to his assessment of the prestige of 

occupations. 

6. His perception of his interpersonal relationships with his parents, with 
his peers and with girls. 

7. Some indication of the nature of his tensions and of his mode of reacting 
to frustration. 

8. His performance on personality tests. 

Each boy was tested for several sessions, seven hours in all. An aspect on 

which we wanted to obtain information was studied by a variety of techniques 

ranging from closed questions of the yes, no or agree-disagree scale variety, 

via questions in which the child was presented with a verbal problem situation 

and given multiple choice answers, to open-ended questions such as ‘a good 

father is one who. . . ; homeisa place where. . . ’. Projective techniques 

were also used to cover the areas of home, school and interpersonal relationships 

to reveal hidden tensions and to obtain measures of the child’s aggression and 

anxiety. 

Each area of inquiry was sampled by the variety of techniques described 
above. In this way we obtained the boy’s spontaneous frame of reference as 
well as his reactions to questions which were placed on a more adult frame 
of reference, and to which he could respond by accepting or rejecting the 
values stated. 

The study was restricted to London. All boys in the third grade of 11 state 
schools were included (equivalent to American seventh grade). The boys 
were assigned to a given social class on the basis of the prestige of their father’s 
occupation. As our inquiry was restricted to state schools, it included no 
upper and very few upper middle class boys. Since the results for the two sub- 
groups within each class were relatively similar, to make reporting easier 
I shall contrast the two social class groups only. 

Since 1944, children attending the state educational system in England take 
an examination at the age of 11, consisting usually of intelligence and attain- 
ment tests, on the basis of which they are placed into three types of secondary 
schools—the secondary modern, the secondary technical and the secondary 
grammar schools. The two main types of schools are included in the survey. 
Approximately 70 per cent of English children attend the secondary modern 
schools—(mean I.Q. 100). The top 20 per cent of each age group (I.Q.s 
of about 120 and above) are selected for grammar school education. The 
curricula of these schools are essentially academic, and the pupils on leaving 
school either go on to further educational institutions or take up other ‘white 
collar’ occupations. We had hoped to study intelligence in relation to the 
readiness with which the children adopt or retain certain behaviour and 
values. However, since selection into the ‘middle class’ grammar school (more 
‘middle class’ because of its tradition and the kind of careers for which it 
prepares its pupils) is based largely on intelligence, we cannot isolate the 
factor of intelligence but must speak of differences between the two working 
class groups, for example, as being due to differences in intelligence and/or 
school environment. This is particularly important when dealing with the 
results from working class boys in the grammar school who are the upwardly 
mobile group socially. 

In analysing the data we made comparisons both between school populations 
and, within schools, between the two classes. 

Results. We confirmed several of the Davis and Warner hypotheses. We 
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found middle class children more concerned about how well they do at school, 
more integrated into school, and with higher educational and vocational 
aspirations. The parents supervise their schoolwork more closely and are in 
their turn more concerned about the boys’ school performance. Their super- 
vision extends also, to a more marked degree than in the working class, to 
the boy’s activities at home and to his leisure activities. The middle class 
children, showed a more rigid value system, not only with regard to school 
values but generally considered more things bad things to do, and believed 
more strongly that infringement of rules required punishment. They also 
showed relatively less interest in the opposite sex. Despite so many confirmatory 
results as to the greater pressure to which the middle class child is subjected, 
both externally by the parents and internally by his more rigid superego and 
more intropunitive technique of handling frustrations, no evidence of greater 
overall anxiety or tension was obtained. 

We believe that this is due to the far greater child-centredness of middle class 
homes. On all questions dealing with family relationship, the middle class 
child felt more accepted, he said more often than the working class boy that 
he could discuss things with his parents, that he could confide in them, and 
that they shared his interests. It would appear then that pressure exerted in a 
protected, cushioned environment can be tolerated without undue anxiety. 

It seems to us that too many studies have concentrated upon external 
happenings, upon differences in acceloratory or supervisory handling in 
early years, and on differences in pressure exerted to do well, and have placed 
too little emphasis upon the emotional context in which they occur. According 
to our findings, the working class child, while less pushed, is emotionally left 
more to fend for himself. Dr. Frenkel-Brunswik suggests that the working 
class child’s need for dependence may be less well satisfied compared with 
that of the middle class child. It would be important then to map all the 
regions in which tensions are aroused in the adolescents of the two classes 
—regions which may well differ from one another—rather than to assume that 
because a child is pushed educationally, he ought to be more anxious than 
another child where pressure in this particular area is less strong. 

The second set of findings I wanted to discuss was that concerned with the 
transmission of values. We interviewed a random sample of the parents of 
the boys, giving them some of the questionnaires for which we had already 
answers from the boys. 

One of the hypotheses we had was that the upwardly socially mobile working 
class boy would try to become like his middle class co-pupil and that his 
answers would be markedly different from the working class boy who was not 
upwardly mobile. We further predicted that in the case of the middle class the 
two school groups would not differ markedly. Our results were as follows: 
First, the differences between the school groups both in the middle and in the 
working class were so marked, and so very much more marked than any 
difference between classes within the same school, that this is likely to reflect 
in large measure differences in educational and intellectual level. This under- 
scores the need for taking account of intelligence in social class studies of this 
kind. Secondly, we found that the difference between the two working class 
groups was the most marked. This provides suggestive evidence that the 
upwardly mobile boy is trying to adopt the new middle class values. We 
further predicted that in the case of the parents, middle and working class 
parents would give different answers, but that the two middle class and the 
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two working class groups would be very similar in their outlook. If this were 
found to be true, it would support the hypothesis that the socially mobile 
boy is acquiring a different hierarchy of values as a result of contact with the 
school ethos. 

The results were however quite different. Of all our groups, the parents of 
the upwardly socially mobile boys had a much more middle class set of values 
than any other group, including the two middle class parental groups. Thus, 
far from coming from a home where the values held conflict with those taught 
at school, these boys tend to come from homes of over-conformers to middle 
class values. It is likely in fact that this may have been initially responsible 
for the successful passing of examinations at the age of 11. Why is it then that, 
despite the pressure and support from home, the working class boy is less 
well integrated into school and subscribes less to the prevailing school ethos. 
I suggest here that two further variables need to be taken into account. First, 
the working class boys with whom he is in contact out of school may well act as 
an antidote to the grammar school outlook. Secondly, there is the attitude 
of the teacher, which may be based on stereotypes about the capacity, per- 
sonality and value system of working class parents and their children, whom 
in recent years he has had to accept into his school in ever increasing numbers. 

This brings me to the third aspect which I wanted to discuss, namely, 
that of the role of the teacher in the process of social mobility. In the adolescent 
study, we asked the teachers of each form to make a series of separate 
assessments, i.e. to pick out for each of the following characteristics the five 
best and the five worst boys. Eleven teachers took part, each assessing the 
children of whom he was in charge. They were asked to assess scholastic 
performance and then in turn such characteristics as industriousness, sense of 
responsibility, interest in school affairs, good behaviour, good manners and 
popularity with other boys. The teachers did not know the purpose of our 
investigation, and once they had given the names of the boys we classified 
them in accordance with their socio-economic background. All the com- 
parisons concerning personality characteristics showed that more middle 
class boys were chosen by each of the 11 teachers as being the five best. In the 
teachers’ eyes, then, the middle class child is better mannered, more responsible, 
more mature—and yet also more popular with the other boys. This, despite 
the fact that the sociometrics which the boys did themselves showed no such 
class typed picture. Whilst for other characteristics no independent 
assessment could be obtained, the evidence appears suggestive as to the 
ambivalent attitude of the teachers. This was further confirmed by the second 
inquiry to which I referred earlier, namely that in which a random sample of 
400 teachers were interviewed. Questions were included to investigate their 
attitude to this new pressure for equal educational opportunity. In part the 
teachers’ attitude reflected official political party views, but within each party, 
the sharply upwardly mobile were the ones who said more often that the 
system permitted the wrong type of child to get into the grammar school. 
This, despite the fact that—or probably because—the teacher himself had 
used this process to achieve his present status. Further, sharply upwardly 
mobile teachers tended to be more authoritarian in their outlook. There is not 
time to enlarge further on this problem. These pointers indicate, however, the 
need for studying much more the subtle process of identification and projection 
which operates in the teacher and which is likely to be an important factor 
in preventing adequate integration of the working class child into school. 
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The feasibility of cross national comparison: Mr. J. Montague, Associate 
Professor of Sociology of State College, Washington, joined our research 
group in London and repeated part of the inquiry using the same question- 
naires on 700 13-14 year old boys in Spokane, Washington. Preliminary 
comparative analysis has shown that while in certain matters national rather 
than class differences are more pronounced, in others the English and American 
middle classes have more in common with one another than either the English 
working and the English middle class or the American middle or working 
classes: these matters concern severity of moral code, conformity with school 
values, and a closeness of affectional ties between parents and children which 
I have just mentioned. While none of this is perhaps in any way surprising, 
it is a field in which generalizations abound and one in which precise documen- 
tation is important. It is important to study in particular the hierarchy of 
values in given groups in the various countries, e.g., the strength of their 
‘need achievement’ drive, the areas in which this need achievement operates 
most strongly and the goal seeking mechanisms developed by the various 
groups as well as the defensive mechanisms used. I suggest that such studies 
should not be carried out on random samples, but on stratified samples, 
stratified by social class and other relevant variables. Using stratified samples 
the kind of comparison I have just described can be carried out. For example, 
if the leaders of one country are drawn primarily from a section of the 
population different from that from which the leaders of the other country 
are drawn, then we can describe and predict their behaviour far better if 
we can place their reactions in the appropriate cultural as well as subcultural 
setting. 

Adolescents are a particularly useful group to study in this connexion, first 
because it is easy to get comparable samples and secondly because at that age 
most of the mechanisms and drive patterns used by adults are already formed 
and yet rather more clearly spelt out. 

Such studies, in the present era of misunderstanding—misunderstanding 
both of motives and of mechanisms—are of value and it is my belief that social 
psychologists have now the tools and the experience to make a very real 
contribution in this field. It is further my contention that tendency to concen- 
trate solely on primitive or simple societies is based on a not yet proven 
contention that ‘simple societies are truly simple’. I suggest that because of 
their strangeness we can detect less well their diversification and complex 
patterning. If this be so, then there is much to be said for using in cross national 
research complex societies, where the complexities are apparent and where 
there are trained social scientists in each country to comment on the conclusions 
drawn by the investigator from outside. Such comparative studies of Western 
societies, both from the point of view of methodology and from the point of 
view of the contribution they might make to the study of national character, 
would provide a fruitful research area for the social psychologist. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Skard made a strong plea for cross-cultural, longitudinal studies of child 
development. She was concerned lest we mistake what is found in a given 
group for what is universal. Authoritarianism, for example, might have 
different meanings in different cultures and sub-cultures. The papers of the 
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SOCIAL FACTORS IN PERSONALITY 


symposium were to be praised for their awareness of this problem and for 
having taken initial steps in the right direction. Nevertheless the need for 
comparable data, and particularly for thoroughly trustworthy data, on 
different groups was pressing. In order to meet this need some of us would 
have to master the wish to be original; we should have to be willing to follow 
up other people’s work. This ought to be possible, for many of us were no longer 
under the necessity for having our Ph.D. thesis accepted! 

Dr. Sears appreciated Professor Lagache’s necessary theoretical thinking. 
Such thinking was needed because we are not prepared to accept the idea that 
all is reward and punishment. The matter of subjective versus objective in 
Professor Lagache’s formulation was actually a problem in discrimination. 
Professor Lagache’s paper raised the question: what do we do when we have 
such a theory as he offers? The answer was that we should derive from it 
hypotheses for research. We should strive for operational definitions. 

Dr. Sears shared Dr. Skard’s interest in cross-cultural studies. He had no 
objection to studies of the so-called ‘primitive’ cultures, though he himself 
had been most involved in studies of Western sub-cultures. His own studies of 
children in Boston had yielded results similar to those reported by Dr. Him- 
melweit. He found more authoritarianism in the lower socio-economic classes. 
Dr. Sears offered the hypothesis of a big change that has been going on since 
the Victorian age, a change toward non-authoritarianism in upbringing. He 
suggested that we look into other societies to see if concern about children 
did not go with less authoritarian values, and that we study changes in the 
kinds of advice given to parents. Indications were that middle-class parents 
were the most susceptible to advice from professional sources. His Iowa 
studies had shown that lower-class parents were stricter than middle-class 
ones, and that lower class socially upward mobile parents were even more 
severe. The accent on ‘self-demand’ in infant care was most common in the 
intellectual class. Lower class upward mobile parents were most imitative 
in their child care methods. He suggested that Dr. Skard, in pursuing the 
aims which he and she shared, should use his interview schedule with her 
Norwegian parents. 


SOME ASPECTS OF IDENTIFICATION 


DANIEL LAGACHE 


STATUS OF THE PROBLEM 


There are two entirely different approaches to the determination of personality 
through social variables. On the macro-sociological scale, personality is loosely 
connected with broad social determinants. On the micro-sociological scale, 
the socialization of behaviour and personality is a continuing process of 
adjustment to the groups with which the individual is in direct contact. 
Psychoanalysis was the earliest—or at any rate the major—contributor to the 
understanding of the part played by identification processes in this respect. 
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The study of these processes is difficult for various reasons: (a) in any given 
cultural area, the standardization of personality is a manifest phenomenon, 
whereas identification is a hidden process; (b) a manifest phenomenon such as 
standardization is depersonalized, whereas identification is an interpersonal 
relationship; (c) identification processes are animistic and anthropomorphic 
in character—which means that the scientific mind regards them as suspect 
and difficult to deal with. The concept of identification tends, however, to be 
more and frequently invoked in connexion with a wide range of complex 
phenomena. It may, therefore, be helpful to consider the question of identifica. 
tion and put forward certain hypotheses on the subject. The most important 
of these is that various obscure features of identification processes might be 
clarified if we were guided, when considering them, by the concept of the 
interdependence of social roles. 


IDENTIFICATION—-THE TERM AND THE CONCEPT 


Identification implies relationship between a subject and an object or, more 
briefly, an object-relation between objects; and more especially a relationship 
between persons, though not exclusively so, for while the subject of the 
identification is invariably a living being, animal or human, the object may be 
either a living being or a thing. 

Curiously enough, the word ‘identification’ refers to object relationships 
which are not only different but opposite—even diametrically opposite in any 
systematic classification of object relationships. 

Identification is, first and foremost, the act of identifying oneself with an 
object. It is commonly considered to take two forms, according to whether 
the subject acts as the object or imposes its own proper role on the object. The 
‘heteropathic’ and ‘idiopathic’ forms of identification defined by Max Scheler 
may, within certain limits, be likened to the introjection and projection 
described by psychoanalysts. I personally prefer the terms ‘alloplastic’ and 
‘autoplastic’ identification. Any such object relationship has two distinguishing 
features: (a) it always implies some degree of confusion between subject and 
object; (b) it is a relationship of existence, or coexistence, not a relationship 
of knowledge. 

But identification is also the act of identifying an object: for instance one 
‘identifies’ a criminal, or one ‘identifies’ a powder as consisting of neutral 
sulphate of quinine. The act of identifying has features diametrically opposed 
to those which characterize the act of self-identification: (a) it is an act of 
cognition, not an existential phenomenon; (b) this act of cognition entails a 
maximum of differentiation between the subject which identifies and the 
object which is identified. I myself prefer in such cases to speak of ‘objectiva- 
tion’, and to apply the word ‘identification’ only to self-identification and 
its results. 

The fact that it is possible to use one and the same word for such widely 
differing phenomena, may be regarded as no more than an unfortunate acci- 
dent of semantics. We may even go further and stress the radical difference 
between identification relationships and objectivation relationships, the latter 
implying a distinction between subject and object. On the other hand, the 
use of one and the same term may be attributed to a certain degree of similarity 
between the facts. For in the process of identification, the object is brought 
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into relation with some image in the mind of the subject apprehending it. 
The nature of the object does, of course, affect our experience, but it is our 
experience which decides the value and significance of the object. Whether 
our attitude be realistic or delusive, we react to the object as though it were 
what we believe it to be. Even a scientific object is brought into relation with 
our need to know and understand. 

The part played by subjectivity in objectivation is more obvious in inter- 
personal relationships. Let us take the phenomenon of transference, either 
in social life or in psycho-analysis: on the one hand the subject objectivates 
another person in accordance with his own identity; on the other hand, he 
unconsciously assimilates that person to some other person, belonging to his 
past experience, with whom he himself has an identification relationship, as 
one of the characters in his private drama. 

From the point of view of the genetics and dynamics of object relationship, 
objectivation thus appears as the ultimate goal of object relationship when the 
subject is striving to escape from identification, which is a more primitive form 
of object relationship. 


PRIMITIVE FORMS OF IDENTIFICATION 


Our next question is, whether certain primitive forms of identification can be 
differentiated and described in the light of reconstructions made by child 
psychologists and psychoanalysts. 


It seems clear that in its most primitive stages, the object relationship is an 
identification relationship: the consciousness is conscious of something, but 
not as distinct from itsef. In Condillac’s celebrated phrase, ‘the statue becomes 
the scent of roses’; while Jaspers gives the example of an idiot child fascinated 
by a light. Adults may have such an experience immediately after a fainting 
fit. In the case of the child, Piaget’s first ‘sensory charts’ may be interpreted 
in this way. Freud says that primary identification is the original form of 
emotional tie with an object; psychoanalysts also speak of the sentiment océa- 
nque. In actual fact, if we are agreed as to the intentionality of consciousness, 
itis difficult to see how primitive conscious experiences could fail to be identifi- 
cations, owing to the adualistic structure of the experience. 


In works on psychoanalysis, particularly those by Melanie Klein and her 
School, the earliest forms of identification are linked with the mechanisms 
of primary introjection and primary projection. These mechanisms belong 
to a phase of experience characterized by the absence of coherent speech and by 
the splitting up of objects (bodies, things, the ego, the socius). It is therefore 
not easy to follow these writers if one if hampered by the adult system of 
reference, in which the concepts ‘object’ and ‘psychological consciousness’ 
play an essential part. For instance, the hypothesis that moral consciousness 
precedes psychological consciousness seems almost inconceivable to the psycho- 
logist or psychoanalyst. The investigations of child psychologists have, however, 
revealed the incomplete and ephemeral nature of what may be called the 
‘pre-object’. Moreover, it must be emphasized that this pre-object, whether 
its influence be good or bad, exists in correlation with the needs and emotions 
concerned. Primitive experiences are marked and contrasting in their affective 
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tonality. It is through them that the child establishes its earliest relationships 
with the people around it, and this gives ground for seeing therein something 
in the nature of rewards and punishments. 

The typical punishment is frustration; that is what leads a child to exteriorize 
certain objects. Two main reasons are given for this—the inadequacy of the 
image rendered hallucinatious by desire, and the rejection of that which is 
painful. Moreover, the object thus exteriorized, represents one aspect of a 
painful experience; the distortion of fantasy turns it into a maleficent object, 
impaired by aggressive avidity, and dangerous. 

The reward is related to the mechanisms of primary introjection of objects 
satisfying the child’s needs—that is, good objects, which are merely pre-objects 
—by means of experiments whose aim is to incorporate these, mainly, though 
not exclusively, by oral means. Primary introjection builds up a primitive 
nucleus of the ego, so that we are justified in speaking of a primitive superego, 

Discrimination between good and bad external objects is thought to be 
reflected in the coexistence of good and bad interiorized objects. 

Our hypothesis is that moral consciousness, or rather a certain very archaic 
form of moral consciousness, constitutes the earliest stage in an infant’s 
experience. Owing to determining factors which are at once biological and 
cultural, the world of which the child first becomes aware is an animistic 
and manichaeist world where the differentiation between good and bad objects 
is matched by the development of an elementary concept of the ‘good me’ and 
the ‘naughty me’. 


At a more advanced stage it is the initial organization of experience and the 
beginnings of coherent speech which make forms of identification that are 
easier to grasp possible and these probably develop out of the primary 
projections and introjections, and have been effectively described from as 
early as the second half of the child’s first year: for the differentiation of roles 
would seem to imply a clearer distinction between the child’s own body and 
external objects, between the ego and the socius. 

As long ago as 1931, Wallon pointed out that in its second and third year a 
child is still far from being able to distinguish with certainty between ego and 
socius and that this gives rise to mistakes in identification. To begin with, 
the subject’s role and temporary identity are governed by the nature of the 
situation—whether, for instance, he is the centre of the action or is looking 
on. At a later stage, polarization at one pole of the situation is paralleled by 
contrasting participation at the other pole, for example, in jealousy, where the 
feeling of frustration is accompanied by the need to be the one who is satisfied. 
For a long time the very identity of the subject or of a socius may change if the 
structure of the group is altered—by the birth of a younger brother, for 
instance. The variability of a child’s identifications becomes more evident once 
he is capable of coherent speech: in talking to himself he is obviously transferring 
to his own personality the dual aspect of his relationship with the socius, 

These facts are of great importance to our concept of identification. What is 
interiorized is not the image of a socius, but the experience of an interpersonal 
relationship. This dual personality results from the interiorization of a dual 
relationship—in other words from a double identification. It thus explains 
the subsequent displacements or transferences in which the subject may, 
according to circumstances, play either one of two parts: that of the mother, 
for instance, or that of the child; that of authority, or that of obedience. 
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SOCIAL FACTORS IN PERSONALITY 


Unification of personality and identification. Most authors agree that the 
unification of the personality and the establishment of self-awareness, 
demonstrated in speech by the correct use of the personal pronouns, takes place 
at about the age 3. This unification is not, of course, complete. But it gradually 
gains strength, forming an increasingly firm conviction in which awareness 
of the ego may be likened to an objectivation; the consciousness designates 
the ego as a single object, permanent and transcendent, with which it stands 
in a particularly close relationship; the consciousness identifies itself with the 
ego. 

The nature of awareness of the ego is a fundamental question in personalistic 
psychology. Is it the individuation of an objective reality, supported by 
material structures, which takes place within the total experience? Or is it 
the dynamic integration of multiple identifications which are changeable 
and unstable? 

There is much to suggest that the latter hypothesis is correct. The unification 
of the ego follows upon multiple identifications. It is unstable, as is shown 
not only by the pathology of self-awareness, but by the daily alterations 
which take place in the ego when influenced by the diversity of interpersonal 
relationships. Moreover, psychoanalytical personology has revealed the part 
played in the synthesis and stability of the ego by identification with another 
human being. Incidentally, some psychoanalysts consider that identification 
with the psychoanalyst, as an autonomous subject, plays an essential and 
decisive part in the treatment. 

Thus there are good grounds for thinking that privileged identification 
with another human being is the mechanism which makes it possible to 
synthetize the multiple identifications which precede the unification of the 
ego. By a singular paradox, we find that identification is the prerequisite for 
the unification and affirmation of the ego. Regarded from this angle, the ego 
appears as a fictitious concept, and belief in its reality as an aberration on the 
part of the conscious subject. Closer to psychological reality is, perhaps, the 
view that consciousness is perpetually torn between these false identifications 
and the search for a ‘self’ which always eludes capture, for a co-ordination 
which one great poet, in speaking of another, suggests can only be achieved 
through death. 


SECONDARY IDENTIFICATIONS 


By secondary identifications we mean durable structures and stabilizations 
of the personality, following upon preceding acts of identification. Freud 
uses the expression to indicate a modification of the personality, replacing a 
previous object relationship. This meaning, though more precise, is not 
contradictory, for in both cases we have the lasting effect of learning, the 
adoption of a system of habits, motivations and actions characteristic of some 
other person. A. 

This is not the place to/enter upon an exposition of the psychological 
theory of the three instances, which is complex, has many obscure points, 
and lends itself to many divergences of opinion. Identification here plays its 
chief part in the formation of the superego, a durable modification of the ego 
by the introjection of an idealized image of parental authority. Freud connects 
its formation with the waning of the @dipus complex, which does not rule 
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out the possibility of ‘forunners of the superego’ or that of subsequent revisions 
and identifications. Certain interpretations of the psychoanalytical cure are 
based. on this latter possibility. 

Psychoanalytical theory is a theoretical model, an objectivating concep- 
tualization of conduct and experience: id, ego and superego are systems 
or organizations of motivations and actions, involved in a conflict in which 
they either oppose or unite with one another. The theory is not a phenomeno- 
logical description, and the systems involved should not be treated substantively 
and used in an anthropomorphic sense. Psychoanalytical theory thus recovers 
an unexpected descriptive value, in that the development of the individual 
also tends to depersonalize and objectivate the structures of the personality: 
a day comes when ‘the voice of conscience’ no longer sounds like the voice of 
the parents. 

Personality structures—some of them, at least, and to some extent—are 
thus seen to originate in identifications. There is considerable confusion on 
this subject, as may be seen from Gerald Blum’s recent attempt at clarification. 
The least that can be said is that structure-forming identifications arise 
earlier, and in greater numbers, than is suggested by a certain popular version 
of Freud’s theory of the superego. 

The question even arises in considering the nature of the id—the system 
of instinctual drives of somatic origin and whose fundamental urge is to find 
an outlet. We may, indeed, wonder what connexion this has with the fictitious 
personage of the ‘naughty me’, which Sullivan contrasts with the ‘good me’, 
in conjunction with which it sets up a kind of infantile manichaeism, a personal 
counterpart of educational manichaeism. 

A similar question arises in regard to the ego. In orthodox psychoanalysis, 
the superego is that part of the ego which is modified by identifications having 
a moral bias. The ego itself is the expression of an independent organization, 
the function of reality, the distinction between me and not-me. The ego is 
capable of objectivation and objectivity, in so far as it is not permeated by 
the personal identifications of the superego. But what psychoanalytic obser- 
vation reveals is an ego permeated, to a certain extent, by the superego and by 
personal identifications; the cure consists chiefly in freeing the ego from 
these encroachments. Observation also reveals the part played, in this clearance 
work, by identification with the analyst, as an autonomous and independent 
subject. We are thus led to the conclusion that the individual development of 
the ego may be assisted, or even determined, by a sufficiently strong identifi- 
cation opposed to the morally biased identifications which make up the 
superego. 

Another question is that of the relationship between the superego and the 
ideal ego. The expression ‘ideal ego’ was in use before that of ‘superego’, 
and has sometimes been given the same meaning. There remains, however, 
a distinction between the two expressions, though neither has been very 
clearly defined. Only a very few writers have tried to make this distinction 
clear. One thing which seems certain is that the ideal ego is a prolongation 
of the childish illusion of omnipotence. This is shown clearly in the personality 
of many criminals, who, though their morally biased identifications are weak 
or extremely primitive, may possess a strongly marked ideal ego—as is 
demonstrated by their tendency to ‘heroic identification’. In normal or 
neurotic persons the two structures exist side by side, and an attempt has 
been made to formulate them by antitheses such as ‘unconscious-conscious’ 
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or ‘negative-positive’. The concept of the interdependence of roles helps to 
explain this, and the separate existence of the superego and the ego is the 
survival of a contrasting identification, the earliest and simplest example of 
which is the relationship between mother and child. In order to keep his 
mother’s love and approval, the child has to sacrifice some of his own wishes 
and behave as his mother expects; the ideal self is a compromise between 
childish omnipotence and the demands made by the mother—a fictitious 
character into which the ego projects itself by representation and action. In 
some cases the dual nature of this identification is clearly evidenced: I came 
across a man whose mother had brought him up to worship an idealized 
image of his father, who had died soon after his birth. In order to satisfy his 
mother’s expectations, which were interiorized in his superego, this man was 
obliged to model himself, even in the most trivial details, on the idealized 
image of his father. In abstract and depersonalized terms, this means that the 
superego is a system of motivation, while the ideal ego is a system of repre- 
sentation and action. 


TRANSFERENCE OF IDENTIFICATION 


Transference of identification takes place when the durable identifications 
acquired during the adaptation of the personality to society give rise to new 
interpersonal relations. Psychoanalytical transference is of the greatest value, 
since it enables the psychologist to make a very precise analysis. 

In interpersonal relationships, as in the initial transference of experimental 
psychology, the transference consists in the reproduction, not of identical 
elements, but of functional meanings, which take the form of equivalent 
modes of behaviour and experience, that are symbolical. 

Transference illustrates, better than any other phenomenon, the antithesis 
between objectivation and identification. Psychoanalysts find that objecti- 
vation constitutes a deliberate defence against identification. A patient 
frequently takes great pains to preserve the objective doctor-patient reiation- 
ship, as a protection against the danger of personal commitment and affective 
implication. 

In conclusion, transference may be defined as the conversion into fact 
of an entire situation or interpersonal relationship. It is thus an error— 
frequently committed—to consider it merely as a projected identification 
by which the psychoanalyst becomes, according to circumstances, a father or 
mother substitute or, as frequently occurs, an additional superego. In actual 
fact the patient projects himself, too, into a personage and a role, a distorted 
projection of the ego corresponding to the identifying projection of which the 
analyst is the object. If, for instance, the patient identifies the analyst with the 
forces of morality, he will try to become, for his own part, the ideal patient, 
avoiding any action which might invite censure. In the unconscious analytical 
situation, patient and analyst thus form an illusory couple, whose existence 
and origin the analyst must bring into evidence as part of his treatment. 
From this point of view, the analyst’s task may be said to consist in gradually 
eliminating these illusory identifications. As Lacan puts it, an analysis is 
concluded when the patient becomes able to talk about himself to the analyst 
himself. 

Even when an interpersonal relationship reaches the ideal stage where it 
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is, as it were, cleansed of all transferential turbidity, can it safely be said 
that identification plays no further part in it? 


‘CURRENT’ IDENTIFICATIONS 


In social life, the establishment of interpersonal relationships always implies 
the transference of a contrasting identification, affecting both the subject and 
the socius: this is always found in cases where the analysis of an interpersonal 
relationship is carried far enough. Such identifications have both good and bad 
effects upon adjustment to reality. There is a tendency to consider that the 
bad effect is confined to the identifying projection onto the object or the socius, 
disregarding the correlative autoplastic identifications. However this may be, 
the occurrence of transferential identifications does not prove that an inter- 
personal relationship can be attributed entirely to previous identifications. 
We must therefore ask ourselves what it is that restricts or completes the 
transference of previous identifications, and two possibilities may here be 
considered. 

The first possibility is that a transferential identification may be restricted 
by the development and exercise of the capacity for objectivation, with 
awareness of the danger of any alloplastic identification. The most significant 
example of this is offered by the development of objective knowledge, though 
knowledge is not the only department of social life in which such attitudes 
may develop. For these, too, are personal attitudes: objectivation is inseparable 
from the assumption of a certain role, that of a scientist for instance, and the 
adoption of this role introduces the subject, to all intents and purposes, into 
the ideal society of scientists. 

The second possibility is that the development of the capacity for objecti- 
vation may not destroy the possibilities of subjective, alloplastic or autoplastic 
identification—that these latter may remain living and active, and that the 
occurrence and scope of identifications by transference may be restricted by 
new, current identifications. We may then ask whether an interpersonal 
relationship, cven in its most refined and austere form, the reaction of one 
mind or subject to another, can exist without intersubjective identifications. 
Let us consider from this point of view the process of verbal communication. 

Projection is usually regarded as the chief danger threatening the 
establishment of adequate and objective communication; and the theory of 
mentalities, developed by Lévy-Bruhl, Ch. Blondel and Piaget, marks the 
advent of scientific maturity, whereby the shrewd psychologist tries to imagine 
other people’s experience as it really is, and not as it might be. But in what 
way is projective identification combated? The development of the capacity 
for objectivation, by setting up a knowledge relationship in place of an existence 
relationship, would appear to offer an approximate solution, at least in the 
field of natural science. Is this true of the branches of science relating to 
man—in so far as investigation in that field can be completely dissociated 
from every type of interpersonal relationship? Here, it seems to me, a radical 
objectivation is an obstacle to objectivity. The more doubtful the success 
of the communication, the greater the effort which must be made by those 
who are trying to establish it, to clarify their respective systems of reference 
and the specific methods of their intersubjectivity. This effort may be described 
as a mental experiment in which a restricted alloplastic identification controls 
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and limits the ill effects of projection. Generally speaking, an effective system 
of verbal communication, considered from the point of view of its subjective 
reality, is one in which the differentiation and objective knowledge of the 
respective viewpoints depends upon the contrasting and reciprocal identifi- 
cation of two subjects. The technique of the inversion of roles does not bring 
an alien factor into the discussion, but merely serves to enlarge a fundamental 
feature of the verbal communication. 


IDENTIFICATIONS AND VARIABLES OF PERSONALITY 


Is it possible, with the help of this outline of the problem of identifications, 
to isolate certain variables in the social determination of personality? There 
have, we know, been attempts to do this, but the subject of identification has 
not been thoroughly investigated. This may seem surprising, in view of the 
copious literature dealing with projection. But the interest would consist in 
calling attention to the part played by component factors with an animistic 
or anthropomorphic tendency, whereas the approach usually made is in the 
nature of abstract objectivation. If there is to be a satisfactory reply, a model 
must be fully established. I will therefore confine myself to a few comments. 

1. The first measurement might be obtained by considering the relative 
strength of the tendency towards subjective identification and the capacity 
for objectivation. Some people have a remarkable facility for subjective 
identification, while others constantly keep it in check by resorting to 
objectivation. This phenomenon, particularly evident in certain types of 
psychoanalytical relationship, is to a great extent a product of our culture. 
If it be true that subjective identification may have a good effect on inter- 
personal relationships and on communication between one person and 
another, the psychologist may be led to the conclusion that what is required 
to make it work properly is a certain flexibility enabling subjective identi- 
fication and objectivation to enter into play alternately. Provided certain 
limits are observed, even projection may play a prospective part in the 
adaptation to another person and the grasp of reality. 

. Not all persons who identity themselves do so in the same way; in some 
cases there may be a combination of autoplastic and alloplastic identi- 
fication, while in other cases one or the other will predominate. 

. A third measurement is provided by the tendency towards alienatory 
identification—the naive tendency to project the ego onto interchangeable 
persons; at the other extreme, there are people who are perpetually 
striving to escape from any form of identification, as they seem to fear they 
will lose themselves in it, or fall into the clutches of some other person. 

Fuller investigation will no doubt modify and supplement these views. I will 
merely add that the relationships between the different variables should also 
be taken into account. For instance, illusions about self-knowledge go hand in 
hand with projective distortions in the perception of other people, and vice 
versa, as Mrs. Frenkel-Brunswik, for one, has discovered in the course of her 
researches. This shows once again that it is an interpersonal relationship and 
not an isolated socius which is interiorized by identification. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


I have ignored many aspects of the problem of identifications. I think, however, 
I have made it clear that the development of Western culture and the develop- 
ment of the personality lie in the direction of objectivation. We consequently 
tend to underestimate the part played by identification, as a fundamental 
process by which man comes to resemble man. The individual is, in the most 
literal sense of the word, doomed to identification. 
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B. PERSONAL CONTACT AND CHANGE 
IN ATTITUDES 


Systematic studies of the effects of international contact on individuals are very recent—a sequel to 
the expanded post-war government programmes of exchange of persons. As these studies are et 
present developing, one focus of attention is change in international attitudes and stereotypes—we 
know altogether too little about the general conditions of such change. One class of determinants, 
however, that has repeatedly emerged as important is interpersonal contact. The papers reproduced 
hereafter bear on the effects of such contact. 

The fall into two groups. Attitude change as it takes place in intercultural experience is more than 
a mere reflex of particular objective contact situations; it is embedded in the complicated process of 
adjustment and readjustment involved in a person’s sojourn in a foreign country and return. Two of 
the papers, those by Dr. Lysgaard and Dr. Lippitt, have to do primarily with this adjustmental 
context in which change of attitude occurs. The papers by Dr. Cook and Miss Selltiz and by 
Dr. James focus directly on the effects of personal contacts. While Dr. Cook draws on American 
research on ‘minority groups’ for relevant principles, the symposium is primarily concerned with the 
effect of contacts between members of different national groups. 


ADJUSTMENT IN A FOREIGN SOCIETY : 
NORWEGIAN FULBRIGHT GRANTEES VISITING 
THE UNITED STATES 


SvVERRE LysGAARD 


This report is based on interviews with 200 Norwegians who had spent 
some time in the United States.1 All had received Fulbright travel grants to 
go to America, and they represented nearly 100 per cent of all Norwegian 
Fulbright travel grantees who had, by March 1953, returned to Norway after 
a stay in America. 

These persons were from less than 20 to more than 60 years of age (average 
about 30 years) and included both men and women (about three times as 
many men as women). They represented all kinds of professions, most of them 
however being engaged in ‘academic’ rather than ‘practical’ work—students, 
teachers, scientists. Their work in the United States was also largely ‘academic’ ; 
they went to American universities rather than into American industry. Their 
stay in America lasted from less than three months to more than three years, 
the average stay being about a year. 

We interviewed these people on the average for about an hour and a half, 
as to their original reasons for going to America, their adjustment to and 


1. The study was carried out at the Institute for Social Research, Oslo, Norway, and was sponsored by the United 
States Educational Foundation in Norway. 
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satisfaction with different aspects of their situations there, their opinions on 
America and Americans, their readjustment on return, etc. 

No attempt will be made here to review this material in its entirety. I shall 
concentrate on one matter: adjustment in the foreign society. More precisely, 
the data will be discussed from two points of view: the relationship between 
adjustment in different areas; adjustment as a process over time. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADJUSTMENT IN DIFFERENT AREAS 


A chief part of our interview was concerned with problems of adjustment 

during the stay in the United States.1 We asked questions about adjustment 

in reference to professional-educational matters as well as in reference to 
personal-social matters. 

Thus, on the professional-educational side we probed the grantees for infor- 
mation on the following items: 

1. Did they receive proper credits for their previous education; that is, did 
they get the academic status they deserved according to the qualifications 
they had when they got to America? 

2. Did they like American methods of work and education? 

3. Were the American teachers and scientists with whom they had contact 
qualified to give them the assistance they had hoped for? 

4. Did they find the institution at which they worked so satisfactory that they 
would have returned to that same place ‘if they could do the trip over 
again’; that is, would they have wanted to go to that place if they had 
known in advance what they now know, after having been there? 

. Were they satisfied with the professional-educational benefit of the stay? 
While these questions certainly point to matters that are logically separate, 
we find that those who had experienced good adjustment in respect of one of 
these matters also tended to give evidence of good adjustment in the others. 
Thus, a ‘generalization’ takes place from one to the other of the items of pro- 
fessional-educational adjustment. 

That such a ‘generalization’ occurs also in the area of personal-social adjust- 
ment is evidenced by the responses regarding the following items.? 

1. Did they feel themselves to be ‘different’ from Americans, did they, further, 
imply that this ‘difference’ pointed themselves out as ‘superior’ to 
Americans? 

2. Were they accepted among Americans by behaving the way they 
were used to or did they have to change their ways in order to be 
accepted? 

3. Did they find it easy to get ‘really personal contact’ with Americans? 

4. Did they think that it was easy for Norwegian students, in general, to adjust 
to American ‘manners and morals’? 


al 


. ‘Adjustment’ is here not defined in any precise way; the concept is used as a convenient reference to the res- 
pondent’s subjective reports on their feelings of satisfaction with different aspects of the stay. 

2. All association coefficients between the above five items were positive and all were statistically significant at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence or better (except one, which was significant at the ro per cent level). 

. In general it is self-evident what is ‘good’ or ‘bad’ adjustment in reference to these items of personal-social 
adjustment (as was also the case for the previously listed items of professional-educational adjustment). 
The only item which may need some clarification is the one about the feeling of ‘difference’ between self and 
Americans (item 1 of the personal-social topics). ‘Bad’ adjustment does here mean that some difference is 
actually perceived between self and Americans and that this difference implies a negative evaluation of Americans. 
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5. Did they ‘like it’ in America, that is, did they have a good time there? 
Again, positive association exists between all these items, those who achieve 
good adjustment in respect of one of them also tend to do so in respect of 
the others.1 

We have thus observed that adjustment within the personal-social area as 
well as within the professional-educational area ‘is generalized’ from one item 
to the other. 

Within each of these broad areas of adjustment some items appear to be 
dominant in the pattern of ‘generalization’. Thus, in the professional- 
educational area, the largest association coefficients exist in reference to 
items 4 and 5, that is, whether or not one found the institution so satisfactory 
that one would have chosen it ‘over again’ and the extent to which one was 
satisfied with the professional benefit of the stay. In the personal-social area, 
one item was clearly dominant in the ‘generalization’ pattern, namely that, 
referring to the ease with which one could get ‘really personal contact’ with 
Americans. 

If we now relate items from the one area to items of the other, we find that 
strong association also exists between items from different areas. In general, 
however, these associations are not so pronounced as were those within each 
of the two areas. ‘Generalization’ to items of the other area is most marked in 
reference to those same items that were ‘dominant’ within their own area. 
Thus item 3 in the personal-social area, ease of getting ‘really personal contact’ 
with Americans, is positively and significantly related? to all items of profes- 
sional adjustment. Those who found it easy to achieve such contact were more 
likely to say they received proper credits for their previous education; they 
were also more likely to say that they liked American methods of work and 
education; more likely to say they were, without qualifications, satisfied with 
American teachers and scientists; more likely to say that they would, without 
doubt, have wanted to return to the same place if they should make the trip 
over again; and finally, more likely to say they were fully satisfied with the 
professional benefits of the stay—than were those who did not find it so easy 
to get ‘really personal contact’ with Americans. 

Similarly item 5 of the professional area—reported satisfaction with the 
benefits of the stay—is associated, more markedly than the other items in 
this area, with all items of the personal-social area.® 

We have seen, then, that though there is a tendency for adjustment to be 
‘generalized’, it is not specific to any given item of adjustment. We have noted, 
that this generalization tendency is most pronounced between items of the 
same ‘area’ (professional-educational or personal-social), but that it also 
exists between items of different areas even though the tendency is more 
marked for some items than for others.‘ 

What does this ‘generalization’ tendency mean? How should all this be 
interpreted? A number of possible explanations suggest themselves. 


1, All but two of these association coefficients are statistically significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence or 
better. 

2, At the § per cent level of confidence or better. 

3. In one instance, the association is significant at the ro per cent level, in all other cases, at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. 

4. In this discussion we have been interested in relationships between adjustment responses and not in the general 
success of adjustment to American life among Norwegian Fulbright grantees. It might be mentioned, however, 
that adjustment seems to have been easy and unproblematic for most of these grantees. In fact, the responses 
were at timesso unanimously favourable that we had difficulties, in the ‘less than perfect’-adjustment catego- 
Ties in getting frequencies sufficient for statistical treatment. 
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We do not think that the ‘generalization’ is due to any peculiarities of the 
various American situations in which the different Fulbright grantees found 
themselves. Nothing in our data indicates broad situational differences as 
regards the relative difficulty of adjusting to these situations. 

It is also quite evident that the ‘generalization’ may not be due to any simple 
overlapping of the questions used. Thus there is no reason why, for example, 
those who find it easy to get really personal contact with Americans should 
also be more likely to say they had received proper credits for their previous 
education. 

A more serious possibility is that our measures of ‘adjustment’ really do not 
refer to adjustment at all—what we have called ‘adjustment’ responses may 
perhaps largely reflect some ‘personality’ trait (or, at least, ‘verbal habit’) 
in the respondents, manifesting itself in a genera] tendency to express ‘good’ 
adjustment or ‘bad’ adjustment, irrespective of the concrete experiences to 
which the different ‘adjustment’ questions refer. We cannot rule out this 
possibility altogether. If such a tendency is at work, however, we should not 
expect it to operate with uniform strength in respect of all the different items 
here considered. We should expect it to manifest itself more clearly in respect 
of the more general and vague questions and less clearly in respect of the more 
specific and concrete questions. Judging from the content of the responses and 
from the very logic of the questions, it would seem that the question whether 
or not one received proper credits for one’s Norwegian education does elicit 
responses that are in fact based on concrete experiences during the stay in 
America. This particular item, however, shows no less clear association with 
other items than do most of the other, more ‘general’ items. There is thus some 
reason to believe that the responses are in general based on concrete exper- 
iences, and that there is something in these concrete experiences that may 
account for the ‘generalization’ tendency noted above. 

To test the specific possibility that ‘adjustment’ may largely reflect the 
respondent’s general like or dislike for Americans, we have related the adjust- 
ment responses to a stereotype index running from ‘very favourable’ to ‘very 
unfavourable’ stereotypes about the ‘typical’ American. No significant 
relationships were found. 

We have thus far suggested that the reason for the ‘generalization’ tendency 
is not to be found solely in certain peculiarities in the American situations, nor 
is the reason to be found solely in certain peculiarities in the persons whose 
adjustment we were asking for. The generalization, then, seems to be due to 
characteristics of the person in the situation, that is, to the way in which the 
person does indeed adjust to the situation. 

We cannot refute for certain the possibility that it is really not ‘adjustment’ 
that is generalized, but the memory or perception of this adjustment: one may 
not remember, or perhaps, one did not at the time perceive, failures in one 
instance if success was achieved in some others. There may be a tendency 
to register only the ‘good things’. Or, if certain failures were especially promi- 
nent, one may have forgotten, or one did not even at the time perceive, 

successes that one really had in other instances. 

It may be, however, that the generalization tendency points to more substan- 
tial features of the ‘adjustment process’: success in one respect may increase 
one’s general feeling of security in the foreign milieu and make one better 
prepared to engage successfully in other respects as well; or, failures in one 
respect may make one less prepared to engage successfully in other respects. 
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Such an ‘adjustment process’ may thus perhaps be interpreted as a ‘principle 
of cumulation’: the adjustment process will start moving in one direction if 
itis given a push in that direction somewhere along the chain of inter-connected 
items. 


ADJUSTMENT AS A PROCESS OVER TIME 


Thus far I have talked about adjustment as a process involving only the pro- 
perties of person and situation. Adjustment is, however, also a time process. 

Our interviews were taken after the grantees had returned to Norway. We 
have therefore no direct information on the eventual adjustment ‘stages’ the 
different persons have passed through. In order to study the impact of time, 
therefore, we will have to look to variations in duration of the stay in America. 
For that purpose we have divided our respondents in three groups: those who 
had stayed in America six months or less, those who had stayed there from six 
to eighteen months, and those who had stayed there for more than eighteen 
months. 

When the respondents are thus classed in duration categories, we find that 
they do in fact differ noticeably in respect of their responses to adjustment 
items.? Very generally, adjustment seems to have been ‘good’ among those who 
stayed in America less than six months, also ‘good’ among those who stayed 
there more than eighteen months, while those who left America after a stay 
from six to eighteen months seem to have been ‘less well’ adjusted. 

This particular form of the relationship between duration and adjustment 
does not appear’ to be brought about by other important factors, themselves 
related to duration. Thus, the relatively poor adjustment manifested at the 
intermediary duration period seems to occur within all different age groups, 
within’ all different academic status groups, within the groups following 
different study programmes in the United States, etc. More importantly, the 
typical ‘U-shaped’ relationship between duration and adjustment exists among 
those who did not, as well as among those who did, change their original plans 
for the stay in consequence of unanticipated experiences during the stay. This 
last observation makes it clear that the improvement in adjustment that takes 
place, when those of long duration are’ compared to those of intermediary 
duration, does not occur as a result of the former’s arbitrary decision to stay 
longer because they feel especially well adjusted in America. The relationship 
between duration and adjustment is therefore not an effect of time selection 
of persons differently adjusted, but refers to a genuine time process that every 
grantee must be assumed to have passed through or would have passed through 
if he had only stayed longer. 

Our data, then, seem to give evidence of certain stages of adjustment, 
characterized by good initial adjustment, followed by an adjustment ‘crisis’, 
after which good adjustment is again achieved. 

We may try to impute some meaning into these adjustment stages by placing 
them in the broader context of the grantee’s situation, as that situation is 


| implied in the interview materials. 


1. It is not necessary here to list all the items analysed in the present context. All the ‘personal-social’ items 
discussed above were included and so was item 2 of the professional-educational area’ in addition to items 
not discussed above. In the analysis of the impact of duration upon adjustment, items referring to satisfaction 
with the ‘benefit of the stay’ are not included, the analysis includes only such items as refer directly to modes 
of adjustment to specific problem areas rather than to evaluations of the , ins of the study. 
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In the introductory stage, one’s energy is gratifyingly spent in registering 
available facilities for work and pleasure, in observing American patterns of 
living, in familiarizing oneself with the routines of everyday life in work and 
leisure. One is happy making acquaintances among the personnel at the insti- 
tution in which one works and making the first ‘social contacts’ in America, 
One is gratified by the adventure of being ‘abroad’, seeing new things. One is 
impressed by the material facilities availabie and pleased with the apparent 
ease with which ‘contacts’ are made in America. 

During the introductory stage, social contacts are still somewhat accidental, 
superficial and segmental, concerned with specific and limited situations which 
do not involve the total personality. One is not yet deeply involved in any spe- 
cial friendship group. 

After some time, however, the ‘adventurous’ pleasures of the introductory 
stage lose their appeal and a need makes itself felt for more intimate personal 
contact and integration into groups. It may not be so easy to satisfy this new 
need right away. The busy study programme may disturb that restful and 
relaxed attitude which to some extent is required for personal involvement 
with friends, the grantees may be somewhat reserved and hesitant as to such 
personal involvement in the still only superficially known milieu, and it may 
also be that American ‘social life’ does not provide the grantees with such 
opportunities for personal involvement as they immediately know how to 
utilize. Furthermore, most grantees would not have the opportunity to see 
people in their homes under relaxed circumstances; social life will have to 
take place in crowded student rooms, in cars, in restaurants.! 

Consequently, the need for personal involvement in friendship groups is not 
satisfied and a feeling of loneliness may develop. They may feel somewhat out 
of place and tend to blame the society they visit for this unhappy state of 
affairs; it is difficult, they say, to achieve really personal contact with Ameri- 
cans, they would not like to settle down in the United States, they feel different 
and superior to Americans, etc. 

In this context should also be considered the language problem. To begin 
with, the grantees may receive a great deal of satisfaction from their success 
in merely being ‘understood’ by Americans in accidental and superficial 
situations. When more profound personal involvement is desired, quite new 
demands will be placed on the language proficiency. Grantees, who in the 
introductory stage thought that they had really no ‘language problem’, may 
now find that their knowledge of American does not at all satisfy their new 
needs for more intimate conversation.? This, of course, tends to exaggerate 
the feeling of ‘loneliness’ in this adjustment stage. 

After some time most of the grantees may learn to overcome the adjustment 


. In the present exposition of the adjustment ‘stages’, we have intentionally considered mainly properties of 
the adjusting person. Properties of the particular situation to which the person adjusts have largely been 
neglected. If the ‘loneliness’ stage is due to lack of intimate and warm friendships, and if there is some validity 
to the notion about the relative superficiality of the level at which contacts are readily achievable in American 
culture, we might expect that the ‘loneliness’ stage may be somewhat delayed and especially pronounced among 
visitors to that particular country. 

2. Our data support this notion: there is a clear tendency for those who stayed longer in America, more often 
than those who stayed there for a shorter time, to report experiencing language difficulties during the stay. 

3. As a curiosity of some importance, it may be mentioned that the Fulbright grantees, on the average, stayed 
in America for about one year, that is, a period corresponding to that in which occurs the adjustment ‘crisis’. 
This does not mean that Norwegian Fulbright grantees return home literally heartbroken and desperately 
unsatisfied (as the term ‘crisis’ may appear to suggest); but it does mean that they returned with a certain 
feeling of not having achieved as full an integration into American life as they might have desired. 
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problems encountered in the ‘loneliness’ stage. They make friends, they get 
more satisfaction out of social life—they become integrated into some social 
group and they feel more like regular members of the community. 

To summarize, then, we have made two main points in this paper. First, 
we noted the tendency for adjustment to be general rather than specific, 
that is, one tends to adjust equally well or equally badly with respect to all 
the different items of adjustment considered here. We discussed and discarded 
some possible explanations of this ‘generalization’ pattern and suggested at 
the end of this discussion that the adjustment ‘process’ may be interpreted 
according to the ‘principle of cumulation’. 

Second, we observed that adjustment as a process over time seems to follow 
a U-shaped curve: adjustment is felt to be easy and successful to begin with; 
then follows a ‘crisis’ in which one feels less well adjusted, somewhat lonely 
and unhappy; finally one begins to feel better adjusted again, becoming more 
integrated into the foreign community. Or, to put it differently, we suggested 
that adjustment as a process over time operates at increasingly more intimate 
levels of contact with the community visited. The need for more intimate 
contact, however, makes itself felt before one is able to achieve such contact 
and for some time, therefore, one may feel ‘lonely’ and maladjusted. 


SOME FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE THE 
ATTITUDINAL OUTCOMES OF PERSONAL CONTACT 


‘ 


Stuart W. Cook and Cuarre SELLTIZ 


During the last two or three decades a great deal of research has been carried 
on in the United States in the field of intergroup relations. Many of these 
studies have focused on the effects of personal contact between members of 
different groups. Until quite recently, most such studies were concerned with 
individuals and groups who were citizens, or at any rate permanent residents, 
of the country. Interest in situation where the contact is between citizens 
of different countries is more recent. A number of studies of the effects of 
cross-cultural contact—usually in the setting of visits to the United States by 
nationals of other countries—are now under way, but relatively few such 
studies have been completed and published. 

Obviously, the findings with regard to the one type of contact may be 
relevant for the other. The purpose of this paper is, first, to examine the 
studies of contact between ethnic groups within the United States, and, 
second, to consider their possible implications for understanding and prediction 
of the results of contact between citizens of different countries. In considering 
the studies of ethnic groups within the United States, I shall be concerned not 
so much with their findings about the effects of contact as with an attempt to 
abstract a number of variables which seem basic to an understanding of 
contact situations and their outcomes. Similarly, in discussing possible 
implications for the understanding of cross-cultural contact, I shall be 
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concerned with trying to identify characteristics which may be common to 
the two types of contact and characteristics in which they may differ, rather 
than with any: attempt to make general predictions about outcomes. 


STUDIES OF CONTACT BETWEEN ETHNIC GROUPS WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 


Of the more than thirty studies on which my remarks are based, at least three 
have reported no significant differences in. attitude related. to the contact 
experience. Of the remainder, approximately half reported generally favourable 
changes. The other half reported. qualified results—findings, for example, 
that some types of contact led to favourable attitude changes, others to un- 
favourable changes; or that contact resulted in favourable changes on the 
part of some individuals, in no change on .the part of others, and in 
unfavourable changes for still others; or that contact led to changes in some 
dimensions of attitude or behaviour but not in others. Less systematic observ- 
ations of practical experience have led to the same range of conclusions, plus 
still another—that contact may lead to generally unfavourable attitudes and 
even to actual violence. 

Closer examination of these wollen reveals that ‘contact’ has been used 
as the label for a multitude of different situations and experiences. In some 
studies, the ‘contact’ whose results were investigated has been a very brief 
trip; in others, it had been a month’s stay in camp; in still others, friendship 
of perhaps many years’ duration. In some studies, the contact took place ina 
recreation group; in others, within a work situation; in still others, within the 
residential neighbourhood. Some studies had children as subjects, others adults, 
Some dealt with college students, some with factory workers.’ And there have 
been almost as many different measures of ‘effect’ as there have been studies, 

Clearly, the various studies are not all providing answers to a single general 
question—‘What are the effects of intergroup contact on intergroup attitudes” 
—but to a number of much more specific questions. In order to understand 
the findings of any given study, it becomes necessary to identify the specific 
question investigated. When eventually we combine the answers to the more 
specific questions, we shall be answering a general question which runs more 
like the following: ‘What kinds of contact under what conditions have what 
effects on what aspects of intergroup attitudes?’ 

Identification of the specific questions which different studies have asked 
requires that the variables involved in the problem be specified. While we 
are not able to do this with any degree of completeness, we are able to describe 
a number of variables which—on the basis of existing studies and analysis— 
seem likely to be of considerable importance. 

First, though, one must raise the question, ‘What is contact ?’ Some 
investigators have considered physical proximity of two groups—living in 
the same neighbourhood, for example, or attending the same camp, as ‘inter- 
group contact’. Others have used ‘contact’ to refer more specifically to the 
personal association taking place under such circumstances. It seems desirable 
to distinguish between the setting or situation which provides the opportunity 
for interaction and the interaction which may (but does not necessarily) take 
place in the situation. We shall speak of ‘the contact situation’ when we have 
the former meaning, and shall use ‘contact’ to refer to the interaction itself. 
This interaction may cover a wide range of behaviours, from observation of 
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members: of the other group without any communication, to prolonged 
intimate association. . 

I shall organize my analysis of the variables solids seem to be involved 
in the relation, between intergroup contact and. intergroup attitudes in three 
categories; first, characteristics of the contact situation; second, characteristics 
of the individuals who are in contact; and third, the attitudinal and behavioural 
outcomes. Regretfully, I am not yet prepared to suggest the variables which 
would be relevant to the description of a fourth category, the interaction which 
occurs within a given situation, i.e. the contact itself. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF. THE CONTACT. SITUATION 


Adequate description of a contact situation seems to require specification of 
at least the following characteristics: its extent in time; the potential it offers 
for the participants’ ‘getting to know’ one another; its.implications as to the 
social acceptance by each individual of other persons participating in the 
situation; the extent to which the nature of the situation requires inter- 
dependence or independence, or permits either; the relative status of members 
of the different ethnic groups represented in the contact situation; and the 
norm within each ethnic group with respect to attitudes and behaviour toward 
the other group. 

Given the limitations of time, I cannot explain in detail what I mean by 
each of these variables. By way of illustration, however, let me discuss two 
of them a little more fully. For this purpose I shall take the ones which I have 
chosen to call ‘acquaintance. potential’ and ‘social. acceptance implication’. 
I have chosen these two dimensions of the contact situation because they seem 
to underlie one of the more solidly established findings with regard to inter- 
group contact. A number of investigators have considered a characteristic 
of interaction which they have referred to loosely as its ‘quality’ or its 
‘intimacy’. All such studies have found a clear relation between quality of 
contact and intergroup attitude—the greater the intimacy. of the contact, 
the more favourable the intergroup attitude. But it is impossible to predict in 
advance—tither for purposes of research or of social action—-what contacts are 
going to be ‘intimate’, For either purpose, it seems to me, we need to be able 
to identify characteristics of the contact situation which are likely to be related 
to the ‘intimacy’ of the interaction which actually takes place. ‘Acquaintance 
potential’ and ‘social-acceptance implication’ seem to:be two.such variables. 

‘Acquaintance potential’ is the label we have suggested for that characteristic 
of contact situations which I have just described as.the potential or opportunity 
provided by the situation for the participants to ‘get to know’ one another. 
In any beyond the most fleeting contacts, there can be great variations in the 
extent to which individual characteristics are revealed. One may.encounter 
an elevator operator, for example, twice a.day for years, without communica- 
tion about anything other than the weather. Many contacts between members 
of different ethnic groups in the United States. have this: character; they are 
of such a nature that perception of an individual, with interests and concerns 
which may be quite similar to. one's own, ‘is ‘sharply limited by the dominance 
of institutionalized roles, Other situations—that of living. as neighbours, for 
example—impose no such sharp limits on the areas over seiees communication 
may take place and individuality emerge, :. : 
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Two situations which are equivalent in acquaintance potential may differ 
considerably on a second variable, which for want of a better name we have 
called ‘social-acceptance implication’. By this variable I mean the extent to 
which participation in a given situation with another individual implies 
that one is willing to accept him as a social equal, and at least potentially as 
a friend. For example, inviting someone to your home generally implies that 
you consider him an equal, and that you are at least willing to consider him 
as a friend. Thus, two people meeting on the street may carry on a con- 
versation covering a wide range of topics; but the identical conversation carried 
on in the home of one of them would represent a situation with greater social- 
acceptance implications. 

The degree to which a situation implies social acceptance is a matter of 
cultural definition. In general, it seems that situations which are culturally 
defined as indicating social acceptance are those in which the individual 
exercises some choice as to the other participants, and in which admitting 
another individual implies that one is willing to accept him as a participant 
in one’s relatively ‘private’ life. 

Frequently social status is an important determinant of whether an 
individual is admitted into these relatively ‘private’ situations with other 
given individuals. To the extent that this is the case, an indication of the 
degree to which an activity is defined as indicating social acceptance is provided 
by the strength of the tendency in the culture under study to restrict one’s 
participation in that activity to situations in which the other participants are 
of equal or superior social status. For example: eating together implies greater 
social acceptance than working together; the strength of the tendency in our 
culture to restrict participation in the former activity is greater than it is in 
the latter. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIVIDUALS WHO ARE IN CONTACT 


The next group of variables, which again I shall have time only to name, 
concern characteristics of the individuals in the contact situation. These 
are of interest from two quite different points of view. First, each group 
constitutes, for the other, part of the contact situation; from this point of 
view, its members may be regarded as objects. Second, each group may be 
looked at as individuals who may show attitude change as a result of the 
contact experience—that is, as subjects. 

Presumably a number of personal characteristics of the object-individuals 
will influence the course and outcomes of the contact experience. With specific 
reference to the inter-ethnic character of the contact, however, two aspects 
seem likely to be of particular importance: the extent to which the individuals 
differ from commonly-held unfavourable stereotypes about the object-group; 
and the extent to which they resemble the subject-individuals in background 
characteristics, interests, etc. 

When we consider the individuals in the contact situation as subjects, 
different characteristics are of interest. Focusing now upon the attitude 
changes they undergo, we would like to know why some change more and 
others less; some in one direction, others in another. Here, also, two types of 
characteristics may be thought of as especially likely to influence reaction 
to inter-group contact: the nature and intensity of initial attitudes toward 
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the object-group; and aspects of personality or character structure which may 
predispose one to hostile reactions to members of outgroups. 


THE DIRECTION IN WHICH CHANGES HAVE BEEN LOOKED FOR 


Now as to the final category of variables—those which constitute the 
dimensions of intergroup attitude. Here we find one of the major difficulties 
blocking the effort to draw systematic conclusions from studies of intergroup 
contact. Different investigators, even in the rare instances in which they 
have dealt with similar independent variables, have employed different 
criteria in assessing attitudes. Some have focused primarily on the acceptance 
of stereotypes about a group, others have formulated their measures primarily 
in terms of stated willingness to associate with members of the group in various 
situations, still others have tapped opinions as to the proper treatment of 
the group. 

However, one can, by examination of the measuring instruments used, 
identify the following familiar components: first, beliefs with regard to the 
characteristics of the members of a given ethnic group, or with regard to the 
probable future course of intergroup relations; second, feelings with regard 
to the group, and, more specifically, with regard to associating with members 
of it in various situations; and, third, policy orientation toward the group, 
that is, opinion as to the appropriate treatment of the group. A fourth criterion 
used is behavioural; it consists of observed actions in relation to members 
of the group under consideration. 

Another dimension which cuts across each of these is the specificity or 
generality of the attitude or behaviour. Each measure may apply only to the 
specific individuals in the contact situation, or to their ethnic group as a 
whole, or to still other ethnic groups; to situations of the same type as that 
in which the contact has taken place, or to other situations as well. 

Specification of the dimensions of attitude which are measured, and on 
which change is—or is not—found, is necessary, of course, if we are to sharpen 
our understanding of what happens as a result of intergroup contact. What 
we must have eventually is a more or less standard battery of attitudinal 
variables; until we do, we shall never know how much of our confusion is due 
to our present practice of predicting diverse criteria in different studies. 

Despite the diversity of measures, if we group the studies in terms of the 
criterion variables employed, we find some rather striking consistencies of 
results, particularly in view of the variety of situations studied. For example: 

Specificity-generality. Almost without exception, investigators who have used 
measures specific to the particular individuals in the contact situation, or 
measures referring to other contact situations of the same type, have found 
favourable change associated with contact, and this was true whether they 
worked with beliefs, feelings, or policy orientation. 

Beliefs vs. feelings and policy orientations. In addition, many investigators have 
found favourable change in beliefs—but changes limited to beliefs—even 
about an entire ethnic group. The suggestion is that the cognitive aspects of 
attitude are the most easily changed. Whether cognitive changes themselves 
ultimately lead to changes in other dimensions is not clear. 

Generalized feelings andjor policy orientations. On the other hand, those who 
have used measures of feeling or policy orientation not specifically related to 
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the situation in which contact occurred—that is, feelings with regard to an 
ethnic group as a whole rather than the specific members represented in the 
contact situation, feelings about associating with members of that ethnic 
group in other situations, policy orientation toward that ethnic group in other 
situations, or attitudes toward other ethnic groups—investigators who have 
used such measures have reported quite diverse results. Closer examination 
of the findings and of the situations studied suggests that generalized changes 
involving either an entire ethnic group or a variety of situations occur only if 
the contact takes place in situations characterized by high acquaintance 
potential, high social acceptance implication, and by group norms strongly 
favouring friendly relations between the two groups—and that even under 
such circumstances change is not very likely to be generalized to ethnic groups 
other than those represented in the contact situation. 

Behaviour. Those investigators who have included observation of behaviour 
among their measures have, at first glance, arrived at contradictory conclu- 
sions. Some have found greater changes in behaviour than in attitudes; 
others have reported marked changes in attitude but very little change in 
behaviour. Several have noted marked discrepancies between behaviour and 
attitudes. All the findings, however, seem to point to the conclusion that 
behaviour is more strongly influenced than are attitudes by social pressures 
in the immediate environment. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR STUDY OF CROSS-CULTURAL CONTACT 


It is clear from the foregoing that research on contact between ethnic groups 
within the United States is in a relatively early stage of refining the questions 
asked. At the moment only a few relationships between variation in specified 
dimensions of the contact situation and variation along specified dimensions 
of outcome can be stated with any degree of confidence. 

Are we justified in assuming that even these relationships would hold also 
for instances of cross-cultural contact? Or even that the same variables are 
relevant? Even a brief consideration of some of the differences which may 
exist between intergroup contact within a country and contact between 
individuals of different countries must make us cautious. These differences 
would seem to he of two major sorts: differences in positions on various 
dimensions which typically characterize contact situations of the two sorts; 
differences in the extent to which factors other than those directly related to 
the contact situation must be taken into account as possible determinants of 
attitude change. 

Instances of intergroup contact within a country and instances of contact 
between nationals of different countries seem likely to, differ in typical positions 
both on variables descriptive of the contact. situation and on_ variables 
descriptive of the individuals in the situation. Settings which appear to be 
the same may in fact differ on.such variables as acquaintance potential. Take, 
for example, the situation of living as neighbours. In the United States, except 
in the largest cities, this is a situation high in acquaintance potential; greetings 
between neighbours who pass on the street may rather quickly expand into 
extended conversations and then into home visiting, However, in cultures 
where there is greater emphasis on formality in personal relationships, or 
where social. life is largely restricted to the family, residential proximity may 
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have a lower acquaintance potential. Moreover, the outstanding characteristic 
of a situation with high acquaintance potential i is that it permits a wide range 
of communication, For such communication actually to take place, however, 
the individuals concerned must be able to communicate with each other; 
ordinarily this means that they must both (or all) speak a common language 
with sufficient fluency to be able to handle the kinds. of topics about which 
they might want to communicate. In studies within the United States this is 
taken for granted, and so attention can be focused exclusively on those aspects 
of the situatign which encourage or hinder communication. Where there are 
language barriers, however, it may not be possible to take the characteristics 
of the situation itself as the sole indicator of acquaintance potential. 

There may be differences also in characteristics typical of individuals in 
the contact situation. In situations of intergroup contact which have been 
studied within the United States, members of at least one of the groups 
generally enter the situation with fairly well structured negative stereotypes 
about the other group. Typically, these stereotypes are not accurate represen- 
tations of the group; thus individuals of the object group in the contact situa- 
tion do not conform to them. Further, individuals of the two groups, being 
products of the same culture, are alike in many ways, This combination leads 
to a state of affairs in which contact provides an opportunity for observation 
of individual behaviour which does not conform to previously-held negative 
stereotypes and which may lead to the perception that these individuals are 
more similar to oneself than had been supposed. This combination of variables 
may also occur in cross-cultural contact (Dr. James, for example, is going to 
describe a situation in which it does hold to a considerable extent), but it 
may not. It may happen that neither party comes with any clear initial 
stereotypes. And they may be more struck by differences in behaviour and in 
points of view than by similarities, Contact under such circumstances might 
favour the building up of stereotypes—just the reverse of what is assumed to 
take place in the course ,of intergroup contact within the United States, 

A second major difference between cross-cultural contact and intergroup 
contact within a country has to do with the influence of the broader context 
of which the contact situation is only one element, Within the United States, 
investigators of the effects of intergroup contact have been able to concentrate 
on a limited situation involving contact between two groups—for instance, 
working together, or living as neighbours—with relatively little attention 
to the other contemporaneous experiences of members of either group. The 
general cultural setting can be assumed to be well known to. both groups, 
and roughly constant for all individuals in the situation; the only major new 
experience which is a likely determinant of change in ethnic attitudes is the 
specific contact experience, But this is typically not the case for at least one 
party to cross-cultural contact—the individual who is in a strange country. 
For him, personal associations are byt one part of a total new experience. 
He is eating new food, reading unfamiliar journals, speaking a more or less 
strange language, observing different ways of doing things, having countless 
casual contacts with storekeepers, taxi drivers, policemen—as well as with 
the individuals in the particular situation we may hopefully believe we are 
studying. These other aspects of the culture may be equally as strong deter- 
minants of attitudes as his more intimate personal associations. 

Just as the study of cross-cultural contact requires broadening the range 
of determinants of attitude change which are considered, so too it requires 
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broadening the range of objects of attitudes. Within the United States, attitudes 
toward an ethnic group—whether beliefs, feelings, or policy orientations—are 
essentially attitudes toward individuals or collections of individuals. For 
example, ‘Negroes’, as an ethnic group, are basically only the total of indivi. 
dual Negroes in the country; there is no over-all organization engaged in 
distinctive activities. But in the cross-cultural situation, there are not only 
individuals, but characteristics of the culture which are in some sense inde- 
pendent of individuals, and activities of the nation which are distinct from those 
of individuals. Thus, for instance, one may like individual Americans but 
dislike specific aspects of American culture. One may even like Americans and 
life in the United States and still be opposed to United States foreign policy. 

Granted that there are important differences between the two types of 
contact, nevertheless, there are also evident similarities. Are the differences 
such as to make the variables identified in the studies of American intergroup 
contact irrelevant? My guess would be no. It seems to me their probable 
effect is.to introduce additional considerations which affect the likelihood 
that a given type of contact situation will lead to attitude change when the 
participants are members of different countries. If the findings from the one 
type of contact are at all generalizable to the other, however, this may mean 
simply that, in many cases, the values of a number of variables need to be 
more positive in cross-cultural contacts than in intergroup contact within a 
single country in order to bring about attitude change. 

This suggests that the most fruitful place to study the process of cross- 
cultural contact would be in situations high on the variables which seem to be 
important in domestic intergroup contact; that is, in situations which are high 
in acquaintance potential and in social-acceptance implication, where 
members of the two groups have equal status within the contact situation 
and are characterized by similarity of interests and of certain background 
characteristics such as age or occupation, where the social norms are clearly 
favourable to association between the two groups, and where the circumstances 
of the contact favour co-operation or at least do not introduce competition 
or conflict. Such settings can be found: for example, in educational institutions; 
in summer work camps; in communities whose residents are members of the 
staff of international organizations, such as SHAPE village, near Paris. 

A number of such studies have, of course, already been carried out. A 
group of four more is due to get under way next autumn, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Social Science Research Council. Centring on foreign students in 
American colleges and universities, these studies will consider such questions 
as the effect of size of the institution and living arrangements on the extent 
of personal contact between foreign and native students, the effect on attitudes 
of variations in contact, the influence of relative national status, and the 
effect of differences in cultural values. Together, these studies should throw 
a good deal of light on the question of applicability of concepts from one type 
of contact to the other. 
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SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF LEARNING AND 
TEACHING PROCESS 
IN CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION! 


Ronatp Lippitr and JEANNE WATSON 


The observations in this report are drawn from an intensive study of a small 
sample of 29 German visitors who came to the University of Michigan campus 
in three separate groups during the years 1949, 1950, and 1951. The first 
group stayed 12 months, the second and third groups were in the United 
States for six months. The visitors for the most part were professional personnel 
and government workers. They had no regular university classroom 
programme, but a special seminar was held for them in American life and 
government with their programme co-ordinators from the political science 
department. Most of them visited certain classes, made a variety of field 
trips, and spent one or two months as a interne in an agency or an 
institution. 

The research programme was conducted on a voluntary basis, after discus- 
sions with all the visitors about the purpose of the research, the confidential 
nature of the data, and the services which would be rendered by reporting 
various types of information. The main instrument was a structured interview. 
The first interview was held soon after arrival and took about four hours, in 
two sessions. A second interview was held at the time of departure, and a 
third interview was conducted in Germany about eight months after return. 
A special sentence completion test was also used, and observations made o 
group meetings. The data collected included values and attitudes about the 
United States and Americans; about Germany and Germans; about inter- 
national relations; democracy; the initiation and process of social change; 
relationships of the person with his home culture; ideas about family life, 
sex roles, peer relations, and relations to authority; and also about frustrations 
and satisfactions of the life in the United States, and after return to Germany. 
We also studied a small matched sample of Americans, and collected some data 
on a larger sample of American students with whom the visitors were mixing 
on the university campus. 

We will not attempt here to summarize the findings or to give statistical 
details. Instead we would like to describe and interpret five problems of learn- 
ing and teaching, the solution of which seemed to be crucial in determining 
whether positive interaction would develop between the visitors and hosts, 
and in determining whether useful learning would come about. The five 
problems are: 

1. Achieving personal security and self-esteem in relation to the host culture 
and its representatives. 

2. Ambivalence about responsibility, authority, and autonomy in the activities 
of the educational programme. 

3. Transforming differences between the home culture and the host culture 
into learning experiences rather than alienation and withdrawal expe- 
riences. 


1. Abstracted from an unpublished manuscript, Learners with Luggage, by the same authors. 
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4. Maintaining appropriate cognitive and emotional relationship with the 
home country while in the host country. 
5. Maintaining and using 1 hew y learnings i in the home country after return. 


ACHIEVING PERSONAL SECURITY AND SELF-ESTEEM 


Observations about the Visitors 


The visitors arrived with a preconception’ as to the inferior national status 
of their country in relation to the United States, and therefore with expec- 
tations of being looked down‘on, and thus of needing to defend. This problem 
of the need to enhance the status of their own country was made more difficult 
by personal observation and acknowledgement of many points of superiority 
in the host country. These feelings of envy threatened the feelings of loyalty 
to the home country, and intensified the need to glorify the home country 
and to criticize the host country. 

But at the same time there was strong need to find a friendly warm host 
figure who would be a good guide in meeting the many strange situations and 
finding physical and social] satisfactions. The’stranger needs to get information 
from friendly hosts about whether his behaviour is appropriate and successful. 
But low self-esteem and expectations of hostility inhibit seeking such infor- 
mation. The behaviour of the American hosts was surprising in ‘its lack of 
hostility toward them and their country. This was a ‘relief: But the hosts 
always seemed too busy with their own affairs to give them the attention and 
audience they really needed. And the hosts lacked the warmth to make 
them really at home—friendliness never seemed to develop into the intimate 


support they sought. 


Observations about the Hosts 


The hosts were puzzled, then challenged, to find so much critical hostility 
where they had expected gratitude and appreciation. To cover up the feelings 
of counter-hostility which developed, they worked even harder at being sure 
that all living arrangements and ‘other administrative details were taken care 
of, and tried to give the visitors more freedom in the programme of activities. 
As good hosts they were polite to strangers, especially ones they did ‘not 
understand very. well, and so of course withheld many suggestions which 
would have been helpful in guiding the behaviour of the stranger. The hosts 
found it hard to clarify for themselves, or the visitors, the different situations 
calling for role-relations of: host-to-guest; American-to-German; friend-to- 
friend; teacher-to-learner. The hosts did discover a variety of ways of being 
more helpful during this early difficult period. The most important one was 
to acquire better diagnostic understanding of the psychological situation of 
the visitor, so that understanding could replace polite inhibition as the basis 
for establishing a tolerant and friendly relationship. 
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AMBIVALENCE ABOUT RESPONSIBILITY, AUTHORITY, AND AUTONOMY 


Participation in an educational experience requires a‘seeking for learning, 
and acceptance of certain other persons (authors or informants or teachers) 
as sources of influence on oneself. In the cross-cultural situation the sources 
of influence are of course primarily members of the host culture. 


Observations about the Visitors 


The visitors found themselves in an educational situation where the teacher 
did some lecturing, but put much emphasis on discussions among the members 
of the group. The content of the lectures and discussions dealt with politics, 
the community, and the family in the United States. Also the group 
was expected to make a great many decisions about field trips and other 
programme activities. The sentence completion tests showed that the visitors, 
even in their own country, had many conflicts about the acceptance and 
rejection of authority and responsibility. It was even more difficult in this 
situation ‘where, as national representatives, they were compelled to 
demonsirate at least equality of national status, but at the same time they 
were expected by high authorities to learn important things and take them 
back to their own country, to help it, and to improve their personal status. 
At one moment the group would demand that the teacher spend more time 
in authoritative lecturing, but at the next moment they would demonstrate 
the need to disagree with everything he said. One’ thing was seen in the 
observation of the discussions which came up in many other places in our data. 
The members of the group did not know how to listen to each other, or to 
accept ideas from each other. To accept somebody else’s idea was to be 
defeated and to be a conformist. When the group was asked to make group 
decisions about where to go-on an educational field trip the difficulty 
became very clear. Freedom meant individualism and non-interference from 
others; responsibility meant responsibility to oneself not to be a conformist 
by giving up one’s rights. So im relation to both the peer group and the 
teacher there was the same problem. There were only two alternatives, 
namely, being completely submissive, or being dominant and independent. 
The idea of inter-dependence and mutuality of influence and responsibility 
was lacking. 


Observations about the Hosts 


The American programme co-ordinators had the idea that the visitors 
could learn better if they had plenty of chance for informal discussions, and 
that they would be more satisfied if they had the power to make many decisions 
about their educational programme. They did not understand the visitor’s 
rejection of the opportunity to make decisions. This seemed to the hosts 
to show a lack of interest in the programme and to be a demonstration of 
immaturity. They felt uncomfortable when the visitors demanded that they 
take more authoritative leadership responsibility; they felt attacked when the 
visitors rejected the ideas and decisions they did put forward; and they felt 
particularly puzzled when the visitors would not co-operate with each other. 
It was hard for the host tosee these things as problems of cross-cultural dynamics 
rather than as an attack on him and his programme. 
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TRANSFORMING CROSS-CULTURAL DIFFERENCES INTO LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Much learning did take place, in spite of some of the difficulties we have been 
describing. But this is not a report of all the measures of change in attitude and 
opinion. We are trying to understand the dynamics of this special kind of 
learning situation. A third problem for the visitor is that he has to react to 
many perceptions of difference between the values and behaviour of his home 
country and the host country. 


Observations about the Visitors 


We can report four different types of reactions to perceived differences between 
the two countries: 

First, there were a variety of expected differences which had been pre- 
evaluated, and where reality, or selective perception, confirmed and main- 
tained the pre-existing judgments. For example, at the beginning of the trip 
the visitors expressed negative judgments about the United States as 
materialistic and uncultured, and about Americans as superficial. Essentially 
the same responses were given at the end of the visit, and after returning 
home. One might expect that these negative attitudes would generalize to 
block other areas of possible learning. But this was not the case. 

The second reaction to culture differences was a rather open-minded 
exploration of differences followed by a reaction of ‘the way they do it is 
good but it would never work with us’. For example, the visitors were impressed 
by the amount of participation of the average citizen in civic affairs, and the 
amount of co-operative action, but they felt sure this would not work among the 
more isolated and competitive citizenry at home. 

A third reaction was a positive acceptance of certain American values or 
behaviour patterns and a motivation to transplant them to their own setting, 
especially where they could be related to existing German values. An example 
of this was the acceptance of the ‘child-centred’ approach to childhood 
education in the United States, and various family practices of giving the 
child more freedom and understanding. 

The fourth reaction was to become more ‘cosmopolitan’ or ‘international’ 
as a result of the perspective of seeing and accepting the possibility of great 
differences. This was perhaps the most frequently stated self-report of attitude 
change at the end of the visit. Also, certain basic over-all attitude changes in 
perspective about the meaning of democratic process seemed to derive from 
this comparative perspective. 

As would be expected, certain visitors were more ‘open’ and ready to respond 
realistically to differences than others. But all visitors showed the change- 
impact of exposure to the differences between the twocultures, with specific inten- 
tions to do certain things differently because of the visit to the host culture. 


Observations about the Hosts 


The hosts tried in a variety of ways to provide opportunities to explore 
differences. One of the most interesting was the setting up of discussion groups 
composed of an equal number of visitors and members of the host culture. 
These discussions permitted an intimate exploration of differences in outlook. 
But both Americans and Germans frequently found themselves becoming 
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defensive about their own country, because of the attacks it seemed to them 
were being made without any basis of information and observation. Each 
felt he could see many examples of ‘selective perception’ where the other was 
shutting his eyes to various aspects of the unfamiliar situation in order to 
hold to certain preconceptions. It was difficult to bring up such points for 
discussion. 


THE PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING ONE’S RELATIONSHIP TO THE HOME COUNTRY 


Learning to adjust and become accepted in the new culture is such an over- 
whelming task that the relationship to ‘back home’ will naturally fade to 
some degree. But always the fact that one will be returning before long is in 
the background. The manner in which ‘back home’ exists psychologically for 
the visitor has important effects on adjustment and learning. 


Observations about the Visitors 


Some of the visitors kept their relationship with ‘back home’ constantly 
alive by communication, and by reacting to the learning situations in terms of 
their image of what would be expected of them as a representative of ‘back 
home’. The fear of ‘being influenced too easily’ probably resulted in much 
more rigidity and defensiveness than would have been required to main- 
tain the approval of fellow countrymen back home. We have already mentioned 
that the follow countrymen who were with them in the programme were 
rejected as a reference group. 

Other visitors found it easier to adjust wholeheartedly to the host culture 
by inhibiting any concerns about back home. There was more immediate 
comfort and reward in the new situation if one didn’t face the conflicts of the 
overlapping psychological situation. 

Still other visitors faced the double membership situation realistically by 
trying to take both into account. They remained open to the ideas and values 
of the host culture, but tried frequently to test them and relate them to the 
‘back home’ situation. 

Some of the visitors were without specific jobs to which they could return. 
This resulted in some anxiety which made the problems of cross-cultural 
learning more difficult to solve. 


Observations about the Hosts 


The co-ordinator had difficulty distinguishing between the visitors who were 
rejecting him (and the U.S.) and those who were conscientiously trying to 
test American values and procedures by asking critical questions and 
looking for weaknesses. He tried to encourage a critical testing of American 
practices, but he became defensive when, as often happened, the first 
step in critical testing was a full-scale attack on the programme or on the 
way the co-ordinator was doing his job. Similarly, there was difficulty in 
distinguishing between personal acceptance of the co-ordinator and passive 
over-conforming acceptance of American ideas and procedures. The hosts 
were in a good position to help the visitors keep their ‘back home’ membership 
salient. They did this sometimes by asking for comparisons between the 
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American and German situations, and by asking to be’ informed about 
Germany. But they did not do this as much as they might have, because, as 
we have mentioned, a co-operative sharing relationship ‘between the host 
and the visitors did not develop. Also the hosts were inclined to think in terms 
of ‘transporting’ the American way to the other country, rather than in terms 
of searching for adaptations which might be specifically appropriate to the 
visitor’s home situation. 


THE PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING AND USING THE NEW IDEAS BACK HOME 


Unfortunately most of our studies of attitude change and learning of information 
do not carry through to the analysis of the maintenance and functional use 
of the information, or attitudes, or skills in the real-life situations. All our 
visitors agreed to a continuing relationship with us which would include an 
interview six to eight months after they had returned home. We were indeed 
eager to see how things would look by then. 


Observations of the Visitors 


The first reaction on return home was a sense of depression. Only one person 
reported that his first reaction was one of being glad to be back home. This 
initial shock became less as time went on, but at the time of the interviews half 
our visitors reported that they were having problems handling their negative 
reactions to their social climate and interpersonal relations. Their most 
frequent complaints had to do with the way Germans behaved toward each 
other. 

This was not because they were experiencing hostility and suspicion from 
their co-workers. At the time they left the United States many of them reported 
expectations that they would be met with hostility and rejection. They were 
pieasantly surprised. They did not experience this kind of response. 

Instead, they perceived a distance between themselves and other Germans 
because of their own personal changes. At the time of departure from the 
United States they had reported themselves as feeling like their fellow 
countrymen on a wide variety of questions of international relations, social 
change goals, and the role of America. But at the time of the follow-up 
interviews they reported themselves in disagreement with their countrymen 
on these same questions. In spite of this feeling of distance, most of the 
respondents reported efforts to try to bridge the gap, rather than to with- 
draw. 

At the time of departure from the United States, the visitors showed an 
increasé in their feelings of personal power to make a contribution to social 
change in Germany. They had lost much of this confidence at the time of the 
follow-up, although most of them reported new activities arising from their 
visit. 

The visitors did not find that their trip increased their job opportunities 
as much as they had hoped, or harmed them as much as they had feared. But 
although they had their old jobs, or new jobs, only three of our visitors were 
satisfied with their jobs, and 18 out of the possible 29 were showing vague or 
definite interest in getting out of Germany, particularly by way of the diplo- 
matic service. 
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Our data would seem to suggest that the cross-cultural experience had not 
reduced identification with the home country, buthad produceda psychological 
alienation from it. There was frustration when they met barriers against acting 
in terms of their newly acquired perspective, and the result was pushing them 
in the direction of a freer, more cosmopolitan role as a representative of their 
country. 

One additional observation. The first group of visitors were in the host 
country for a year, the other two groups for half a year. The data show that 
by the end of their stay the first group had been more influenced than the 
others, and gave more evidence of having internalized American values, and 
of having made more specific plans for contributions back home. But the 
follow-up interviews show more disillusionment and regression to original 
views for those who had the longer visit. On the other hand, many of those 
who only stayed six months continued to change in the six months after they 
returned home. It appears that perhaps the shorter visit to the host country 
was just long enough to stir things up, challenging old assumptions and 
suggesting new ones, but the visitors returned home before the new ideas had 
time to crystallize. There they continued to question and re-evaluate the 
old assumptions, in a situation where they could test them against current 
German realities. So the changes created less emotional conflict and were 
more compatible with the home situation. 


Observations about the Hosts 


Studies of other educational situations have led us to the conclusion that 
one of the most crucial points in the learning process is that point where the 
learner first tries to apply his learnings to the solution of problems in life 
situations. At this time he most needs the support of his teacher and his fellow 
learners. The reports from our follow-up interviews with the cross-cultural 
visitors confirm this conclusion. But this educational programme did not 
include any such responsibilities, or have any mechanisms for providing 
such support. Another study which we have made of the productivity team 
programme of the Foreign Operations Administration indicated that the 
team members provided each other with a great deal of psychological support 
back home, and the procedures for follow-up consultation service also helped 
supply this need. There is great need for additional educational inventions 
at this point in the cross-cultural educational process. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This is a very brief review of five of the crucial interaction problems which 
we have observed in the relationships of the hosts and visitors, learners and 
teachers, in a particular cross-cultural programme. We are impressed by our 
lack of sophistication in our understanding of and ability to take the host 
role. It is a difficult role, but we believe it is a learnable one if well selected 
representatives of the particular host country will study the role seriously 
and with humility. Programmes of cross-cultural exchange offer great promise 
if skilfully executed 


or 
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PERSONAL CONTACT IN SCHOOL AND CHANGE IN 
INTERGROUP ATTITUDES 


H. E. O. JAmes 


When in 1948 Dr. Tenen and I began to study the attitudes of English adoles. 
cents towards foreign peoples with a survey covering I1- to 15-year olds, we 
were greatly impressed by the importance they attached to personal contact, 
Many said that they couldn’t be certain without personal contact; some even 
said that they couldn’t give an opinion at all about people they hadn’t met, 
The spontaneity with which such remarks were made—for they were made in 
unguided interviews and there were no questionnaires to put ideas into their 
heads—and the many accounts of the effects of personal contact, persuaded 
us to concentrate our study upon the problems of personal contact as a deter- 
minant of ethnic attitudes. (The term ‘ethnic’ is used to cover both nationality 
and racial origin.) . 

Personal contact does not always improve ethnic attitudes. That was clear 
enough from the interviews in our initial survey, even if we had not known 
that feelings are sometimes bitterest when different peoples live side by side 
and meet daily. What decides the effect of personal contact upon ethnic 
attitudes? 

The interview suggested that when contacts are reassuring, sociable, good- 
tempered, friendly, and enjoyable, then the persons meeting tend to like and 
feel friendly towards each other. When they belong to different ethnic groups, 
this liking and friendliness for a person may be extended to his ethnic group. 

Conversely when meetings are disturbing, unsociable, unfriendly and 
unpleasant, then the persons concerned tend to dislike and feel hostile towards 
each other. If they belong to different ethnic groups, then the dislike and 
hostility may spread from a person to his ethnic group. 

This was a hypothesis that could be tested experimentally.To do so we had 
to make it as probable as we could that contacts would be satisfactory; we 
had to find out whether in fact they were satisfactory; and we had to ascertain 
whether the relevant attitudes improved. 

We enlisted the aid of two African women teachers whose personalities, 
command of English, and teaching skill were such as to make it likely that 
they would get on well with their pupils; and we arranged for each to be put 
in sole charge for a fortnight of a mixed class of 13-year-olds in a school whose 
social climate allowed of good relations between teachers and pupils. Twice 
before and twice after this fortnight the children were given. unguided inter- 
views at intervals of six weeks. During the fortnight the classes were kept 
under observation. 

The interviews and observation of the classes led to the conclusion that 
relations between African teachers and English children were good. Ratings 
of attitudes towards Africans, based on the interviews, showed a statistically 
significant improvement during the six weeks period between the second and 
third interviews,:i.e. the period in which the African teachers spent a fortnight 
in the school. There was no significant change for better or: worse ,between 
either the first and second or the third and fourth interviews. Of the 43 chil- 
dren who took all four interviews, the attitudes to Africans of all but 
two improved during the experimental period, and even these two did not 
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worsen; during the control period 40 did not change in attitude towards 
Africans, one changed for the worse, and two for the better. 

An analysis of the content of the interviews showed statistically significant 
decreases in items indicative of fear, dislike, and distrust of Africans, their 
colour, appearance, and ways. It also showed significant increases in items 
indicating a better opinion of and liking for Africans than before; they were 
found to be nicer, more likeable, more civilized, better educated, and more like 
white people than had been expected by the children. 

It could reasonably be concluded from the evidence that the development 
of friendliness and liking between African teachers and English children had 
led to an increase of liking for and friendliness to Africans in general. 

This conclusion has been corroborated in unpublished and independent 
studies by two of my students. Feakes found an improvement in attitudes to 
Chinese after visits by a Chinese to a school class and after lessons about China 
and the Chinese. Khan found a similar improvement in attitudes to Indians 
after visits by an Indian teacher and lessons about India and the Indians. 

We have not tested the converse of this conclusion; it seemed undesirable to 
investigate the effect of putting an African curmudgeon—f one could have been 
found—in charge of an English school class. There is, however, anecdotal 
evidence in the interviews of the initial survey to make its truth probable. 

How did the change for the better come about? The children spent a 
fortnight with a new teacher who was both a new person and an African. 
Right from the start the new teacher was regarded both as a person as an 
African, as a person and as a specimen or sample or representative of Africans 
in general, as a person and as a member of a different ethnic group. It is pro- 
bable that if personal contact with members of a different ethnic group is to 
affect attitudes towards that group, then neither aspect should overshadow 
the other. If the new teacher had been regarded simply as a person or simply 
as an African, attitudes to Africans would probably not have changed. In the 
one case affection for a person would have developed, but it would not have 
affected existing attitudes to Africans; in the other, existing attitudes would 
have dominated the interaction and been little changed thereby. It is probable 
that the African aspect was the more prominent in the early stages and the 
personal aspect in the later, but during the critical period they were both in 
evidence. 

The personal aspect was favoured by the social pattern and climate of the 
school, which permitted and even encouraged personal as well as role relations 
between teachers and pupils, and by the attractive personalities of the Africans 
who were well fitted to use these opportunities. The ethnic aspect, the member- 
ship of a different ethnic group, was kept to the fore by the novelty of the 
African’s appearance in a wholly English setting and by the large amount of 
time spent in answering questions about Africa, describing the African way of 
life, and demonstrating African songs and dances. Only on one occasion did 
the African overshadow the personal aspect, overemphasizing difference and 
attenuating the childrens’ conviction of fundamental identity between the 
Africans and themselves. This was when the Africans first wore African 
dress. 

During the fortnight the children came to like and trust the African teachers 
as persons. Because the African aspect of these liked persons was not minimized, 
they revised their attitude towards Africans. Whatever in their old attitudes to 
Africans was incompatible with their attitudes towards these persons was 
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impugned. Arguments, beliefs, and points of view that supported the old atti. 
tudes were denied, explained away or reinterpreted. These well-educated and 
kindly persons were, they felt, living denials of their old belief that Africans 
were primitive and warlike savages. And what these persons had to say about 
Africa and Africans they accepted and incorporated in their new attitudes. 

It is easy to make the mistake of treating these changes simply or mainly 
as matters of evidence or of point-of-view, for in interviews changes expres; 
themselves very largely in such terms. But attitudes have formidable powers 
of self-defence. Indeed anyone who studies a series of interviews concerned 
with ethnic attitudes soon realizes how easily what seem to be plain and 
straightforward facts can be disposed of by those to whom they are unwelcome. 
Something more than new facts, arguments, and points-of-view is needed. The 
forces behind the old attitude must be weakened and other forces marshalled 
behind the new. There must be a redeployment of motivational forces in res. 
pect of the attitudes concerned. This redistribution was mediated by the newly 
developed attitude towards a person and the forces of which it disposed. The 
matrix of the new personal attitude and the changes in ethnic attitudes was the 
interaction that is the essence of personal contact. 

In personal contact there is response to oneself. Unlike events in books 
and films, what happens is affected by one’s own actions, words, and looks, 
There is an immediate and urgent interplay between the participants. This 
interaction is dynamic in that it is concerned with issues that matter to the 
participants, and exploratory in that the responses enable the participants to 
find out what they want to know. Because of these features, because it answered 
or seemed to answer the questions that mattered to them, personal contact 
was not only an effective maker and undoer of attitudes, but often seemed to 
these children the fundamental, sometimes the only valid basis for ethnic 
attitudes. In personal contact they felt that they penetrated to a person's 
innermost ‘nature’, as they called it; that they really got to know persons and 
through them peoples. 

The questions children want answered about persons are linked with power- 
ful emotions and motives. They need reassurance against their fears, assurance 
of security, and promise of friendliness, sociability, and enjoyment—if they 
can get them; if they can’t, then at least they need to know what to expect. 
They want to know how people will act towards them, what their intentions 
are, whether they are well or ill disposed, whether they will be friendly and 
like them, or whether they will be unfriendly and unsociable, or even actively 
hostile. And they feel that personal contact can tell them. They are convinced 
that if a person has behaved towards them in a kind and friendly manner, has 
appeared to like and be interested in them, has willingly joined in their acti- 
vities and talked with them, even about herself and her affairs, if they have 
enjoyed being with her and if she has appeared to enjoy being with them, 
then this is the best guarantee for the future and the clearest evidence that 
she is well-intentioned towards them and has a good ‘nature’. 

So much they need to know even when the newcomer is of their own kind; 
but if she differs from them in physical appearance, speech, dress, and way 0! 
doing things, then they also need to know whether such a person differs 
fundamentally from themselves or whether despite appearances she is really 
the same as themselves. If they feel that they are dealing with people like 
themselves, then they know what to expect and can discount appearances. 

Hence the large number of items in the interviews concerned predominantl 
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with fear and danger, and reassurance against them: assertions, for example, 
that people are warlike or not warlike, cruel or not cruel, treacherous or not 
treacherous, nasty or not nasty. 

Hence too, the abundance of items that not only reassure against fears but 
promise security and enjoyment: assertions, for example, that people are 
sociable, friendly, kind, good-tempered, affectionate, helpful, and considerate. 

These latter items seem also to imply that the Africans are the same sort 
of people as themselves. But their numerous judgments about similarity and 
difference are also based upon criteria concerned with the affairs of daily 
life and with indications of civilization. What sort of transport have they got? 
Do they live in houses like ours? Do the children go to school? Are their schools 
and lessons like ours? What games do they play? Do their fathers go out to 
work and to what sort of work? 

Personal contact, especially in the searching form of a fortnight with a 
school class, is well adapted to fulfilling all these purposes and to effecting 
considerable changes in attitude. How well, my collaborator and I have come 
to appreciate during the last two years whilst trying, not without success, to 
improve the ethnic attitudes through other media and without the aid of 
personal contact. Evidence of civilization and similarity can, for example, 
be effectively conveyed in other ways, though perhaps less effectively than when 
embodied in likeable persons. But for getting to know a person and through 
her a people, for building up an attitude to a person that can serve as both 
model and driving force for an attitude towards her people, there is nothing 
to equal it. 

Two features of the experiment should be noted. The African teachers were 
women, and this may have made contact easier and its effect upon the children 
sreater. Women are probably less disturbing or more reassuring to children 
than men are; certainly women and children are often excepted when dislike 
is expressed for a foreign people. Probably too, the reminder that Africans are 
not all men, is reassuring when one considers the preponderance of men 
amongst foreign visitors and foreign troops in a country and in ‘foreigner’ 
roles in films and other fictions. 

Furthermore the bulk of teacher-pupil interaction consisted of group 
experiences; even when interaction was between the teacher and one or two 
pupils, the rest of the class was usually present. ‘There undoubtedly was much 
informal discussion amongst the children of what all or most had witnessed; 
a consensus must have been reached, for opinions were remarkably alike in 
essentials. Certainly knowledge of group endorsement must have strengthened 
the conviction with which these opinions were held. 

Both of these were favourable but not indispensable circumstances. There are 
many accounts in the interviews of both contacts with men and contacts with 
outside groups that effectively changed attitudes. 

The new attitudes that resulted from the contacts with the African teachers 
were usually stereotypes in the sense that the same description and the same 
effective attitude were applied to all or most Africans. The stage of treating 
foreigners as persons and on their individual merits and not as members of 
out-groups is not easily or quickly attained by most. This is of course an 
example of generalization from what is logically an insufficient number of 
cases—a difficult thing to avoid when experience is limited. At least it can be 
said that the new stereotypes, being favourable to Africans, were likely to lead 
to the seeking rather than the avoiding of contacts, and being not only friendly 
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but also free from some gross misconceptions and containing more truth than 
before because of contact with genuine Africans, likely to promote sounder and 
friendlier thinking about Africans than their predecessors. They at least laid 
a sound foundation for further development. 

Certain limitations to generalization from our experiment should be noted, 
The social relations and climate in both the school and the community it 
served were such as to allow of good relations between African teachers and 
English children, though they did not guarantee them. It is easy to see that 
conditions outside or inside the school might have imposed such role relations 
between Africans and English or between teachers and pupils as to make good 
personal relations very difficult to achieve. Furthermore where different roles 
are culturally prescribed for the members of different ethnic groups, attitudes 
are likely to be stronger and more sharply defined than they were at the outset 
in our experiment. In such cases personal contact, however good, may be 
insufficient to change attitudes. 

Furthermore the children’s contacts with Africans before the experiment had 
been slight and few; their initial attitudes were chiefly based on hearsay, 
films, and comics. It is probable that contacts are more effective in changing 
ethnic attitudes when previous contacts have been slight and few than when 
they have been many and close. But the former state of affairs is commoner 
than the latter in English schools. 

Lastly, we have been concerned with normal children, i.e., with the vast 
majority of children. It is not to be expected that a child who fears and avoids 
in-group strangers will be appreciably changed by even favourable experiences 
with members of out-groups. For such a child additional treatment is needed. 
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II. THE FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Montreal, 7-12 June 1954 


H. S. LANGFELD 


It was at the Stockholm meeting of the International Congress of Psychology 
in July 1951, that the final draft of the statutes of the International Union of 
Scientific Psychology was adopted. At this same meeting the executive com- 
mittee of the union accepted the generous invitation of the Canadian Psycho- 
logical Association to hold the Fourteenth Congress in Canada, with the 
American Psychological Association as joint sponsor. This was the first inter- 
national congress of psychology to be held under the auspices of the union; 
previous congresses had been initiated by the union’s predecessor, the Per- 
manent International Congress of Psychology, which was founded in Paris 
in 1889. 

The Fourteenth International Congress of Psychology was held at McGill 
University and the University of Montreal, 7-12 June 1954. The total 
membership, consisting of full members, students and associate members 
(the last including wives of the members) was 1,021. The 31 countries re- 
presented by the psychologists at the congress are shown below: 





Full and Associ 
Country student aula 
members 





Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil . 
Canada 
Chile 
Colombia 
Cuba . 3 P 
Dominican Republic . 
Egypt . 
Finland 
France. 
Germany 
Greece. 
India . 
Israel . 
Italy 
Japan... 
Netherlands 
Pakistan 
Portugal 
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Full and 





ied mat, members 
Scandinavia so te “fae PAR ieee o:< Gig 
SomtneAmmica 5 6 kl UO Ow lw 4 
Spain . - : : ‘ . F ; , ; é P 2 Pe 
Switzerland. . : ‘ . ‘ : : : : . 2 
United Kingdom : é , , : : : : «= 39 2 
United States. a ee ee ee 7, « - 455 97 
Uruguay ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ : ‘ te . 2 
Wisom « «= « « Ss & & & wm w& 6 
Venezuela . I 
Yugoslavia . ; I 
877 144 





Many of the foreign psychologists received financial assistance from private 
individuals or from scientific organizations such as Unesco and the National 
Science Foundation. Loans were made by the American Psychological 
Association and the Canadian Psychological Association. 

The programme committee was confronted with two alternatives: first, 
the conventional plan of issuing a general call for papers, accepting as many as 
possible and allowing the form of the programme to be established by the 
content of the papers offered; second, to decide in advance what topics should 
be included and then to select appropriate speakers. The committee realized 
that many would-be contributors would be disappointed and that the results 
of some significant researches might be excluded. Nevertheless it decided that 
the second alternative would make for the better programme. This decision 
was made partly on the basis of the experience at the Stockholm congress 
in 1951 and on a general recommendation of the Executive Committee of the 
International Union of Psychology. There had been a general complaint ‘that 
there were too many parallel sessions, too little unity in the various programmes 
and too few opportunities for free and unhurried discussions’. 

The programme consisted of six evening addresses, symposia, and sessions 
of research papers around topics of major importance. The formal papers 
were followed by remarks from a selected group of discussants. There were 
two parallel sessions each morning and afternoon through 8-11 June, and a 
few special sessions on topics of limited interest which were timed so as not to 
conflict too much with the more general sessions. 12 June was reserved for 
a round table conducted by Dr. Otto Klineberg on The Evaluation of Inter- 
national Action Programmes. Films, demonstrations, and commercial exhibits 
were also presented. 

Topics for the symposia were carefully chosen to represent the most 
important interests in scientific psychology. Thus the clinical papers were 
oriented toward the implication of clinical findings rather than the description 
of clinical procedure, the papers on industrial psychology were concerned 
with the social and technological factors in productivity, and the papers on 
individual differences in ability considered the relevancy of these differences 
to national policy. 

Late in the spring the programme committee was informed that six Russian 
psychologists would like to present papers. The general principle of accepting 
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SOCIAL FACTORS IN PERSONALITY 


only invited papers was in this instance set aside, but only five of the Russians 

could be placed on the programme at this late date. The Russian delegation 

distributed to members of the congress copies of a booklet, Communications at the 

Fourteenth International Congress of Psychalogy, containing six papers in Russian 

and translations in either English of French. These papers were: A. Leontiev, 

Professor at the University of Moscow, ‘Formation and Nature of Mental 

Properties and Processes of Man’; B. M. Teplov, of the Institute of Psychology 

of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the R.S.F.S.R., ‘The Theory of 

the Types of Activity of the Central Nervous System and Psychology’; 

G. S. Kostiouk of the Institute of Psychology at Kiev, ‘The Development 

of the Intelligence of Infants’; A. V. Zaporzhets, ‘Development of Voluntary 

Movements’; E. A. Asratyan of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 

‘Switching of Conditioned-reflex Activity as a Special Form of its Changeabi- 

lity’; E. N. Sokolov of the Department of Psychology of the University of 

Moscow, ‘Higher Nervous Activity and the Problem of Perception’. It was 

of interest to those present to learn that the Russian psychologists had returned 

to the conditioned reflex of Pavlov. 

On 7 June the congress was declared open by Professor H. Piéron, President 
of the International Union of Scientific Psychology. Sir Frederic Bartlett 
made several introductions and short addresses followed by Mgr. Georges 
Deniger, Vice-Rector of the University of Montreal; the Hon. Brooke Claxton, 
Minister of National Defence of Canada; Mr. Daniel Johnson, c.r. Member 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Quebec; Dr. Leon Lortie, 
Councillor of the City of Montreal; Dr. Cyril James, Principal of McGill 
University; Professor O. Hobart Mowrer, President of the American Psycho- 
logical Association; Father Noél Mailloux O.P., President of the Canadian 
Psychological Association; Dr. Otto Klineberg, Representative of Unesco; 
and Professor Piéron. 

The evening addresses were: 

E. C. Tolman (California) on Performance Vectors and the Unconscious. 
(He defined a performance vector as ‘a tendency to a specific then-and- 
there performance. When several performance vectors are aroused simul- 
taneously, the final overt performance will be a result of some kind of 
interaction between them’. The interaction between performance vectors 
can just as well explain some behavioural facts as can the concepts of the 
conscious and unconscious.) 

E. A. Bott (Toronto) on Should Psychology Become an Applied Science? 
(There should be safeguards to ensure the applications of psychology on a 
sound scientific basis.) 

J. Piaget (Geneva and Paris) on Perceptual and Cognitive (or Operational) 
Components in the Development of the Concept of Space in the Child. 
(Cognition was at least as important as perception in the development 
of the child’s grasp of the reality of Euclidean space.) 

Baron Albert Michotte van den Berck on Perception and Cognition. (He 
illustrated with moving pictures some of the important work he has been 
doing for many years on the perception of causality and various perceptions 
involving movement.) 

Wilder G. Penfield (McGill and Montreal Neurological Institute) on The 
Cortical Record of the Stream of Consciousness. (Electrical stimulation 
of the cerebral cortex of the conscious human being may produce psychical 
responses. The individual, though conscious of his present environment, 
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may recall memories of past experience. They are, indeed, more vivid and 

in more detail than ordinary voluntary memories. For example, ‘when 

music is heard, the instruments can be identified and the concert hall or 

café is seen and the originally attendant emotion felt’.) 
The problem of instincts continues to be of great interest to psychologists, 
In the symposium Experimental and Theoretical Analysis of Instinctive 
Behaviour the differences and similarities between the American and European 
schools of thought were discussed, together with some of the most recent 
results of research on animal behaviour. W. S. Verplanck was absent, but 
submitted a paper entitled Learned and Innate Behaviour: Toward a Rap. 
prochement of Concepts, describing some of the concepts held by behaviourists 
in common and indicating what points could be reconciled in order to forma 
general theory of behaviour. D. S. Lehrman (Rutgers) in his paper Parental 
Behaviour in Birds and the Problem of ‘Instincts’ stated that the motivation 
for such behaviour is to be found in peripheral physiological changes rather 
than central neural excitation. In An Attempt at an Analysis of the Parental 
Behaviour of the Male Three-spined Stickleback, J. J. A. van Iersel (Leyden) 
described the inhibitory effect of the fanning drive on the sex drive, and 
G. P. Baerends (Groningen) in Egg Recognition in the Herring Gull, stated 
that his experiments showed that spotted eggs had a higher releasing value 
than evenly coloured eggs and also that size was of great importance. 

It is conceded that projective tests have been very helpful in clinical practice, 
In the symposium Projective Technique and Psychological Theory their 
contribution to theory was discussed. D. R. Miller (Michigan) in his paper 
Projective Techniques as Research Tools, told of the need to design special 
projective methods for different theoretical problems. In her paper Projective 
Techniques in their Relation to Psychoanalytic and Psychological Theory, 
E. Frenkel-Brunswik (California) stated that in view of the revival of the 
emphasis on consciousness, projective data should be ‘viewed not only as 
revelations of defence mechanisms but as expressions of personal styles of 
cognitive and perceptual adaptation’. D. C. McClelland (Wesleyan) presented 
a paper on Psychology of Mental Content Reconsidered. In the past psychology 
has had little concern with what was learned, what was perceived or what was 
being thought. Now, with the advent of projective tests and the increased 
value of psychoanalysis, a new impetus had been given to the study of mental 
content. A whole new set of relationships could be opened up between ‘religious 
values, independence training, achievement motivation and _ economic 
development’. In his paper Ambiguity, Projective Material, Psychotherapy, 
D. J. van Lennep (Utrecht) spoke of ‘contrast-themes’ which appear in 
thematic-test protocols, contrasts such as work-leisure and rest-unrest. These 
themes, which involve ambiguity, are the opposite of themes whose contents 
have a relative certainty. Ulcer patients suppress ambiguities, homosexuals 
have too many ambiguities, while healthy persons have neither too many 
nor too few. 

Electronic computers are opening up new possibilities in the handling of 
data in factor analysis procedure, in mental testing and in the more traditional 
problems. In the symposium Multivariate Methods for Electronic Computees 
L. R. Tucker (Princeton) read a paper entitled Possible Use of Electronic 
Computers in Mental Testing. He drew a contrast between present methods 
of analysis in mental testing and what may be developed by the new com: 
puters. C. F. Wrigley (Illinois) submitted a paper Impacts of High-speed 
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Electronic Computers on Psychological Research, describing analytic procedure 
for rotation and new procedures for estimating communalities and matching 
factors which supply objective methods for the computers. In Some Pattern- 
Analytic Methods L. L. McQuitty (Illinois) developed equations to analyse 
patterns of responses and applied them to ‘data which yielded psychological 
differentia and typo-dimensions related to criteria of psychological well-being 
and mechanical success’. The equations have been adapted to an electronic 
computer. A paper entitled Tests of Significance in Factor Analysis was 
submitted by C. Radhakrishna Rao (India), who was not able to be present, 
stressing the difficulty of the computation of some of the equations in factor 
analysis. He hoped that high speed computors would come to the assistance 
of the mathematicians. 

In the symposium The Relation of the Person to his Environment the old 
problem of the relations of the inner processes of the individual to the outer 
processes of his environment was discussed from various angles. Gardner 
Murphy (Menninger Foundation) in his report The Boundaries Between 
the Individual and His World, described the different boundaries between 
the self and non-self, from the distinct awareness of self to the depersonalization 
of self where, according to the results of the psychology of India, selfhood is 
lost. E. Brunswik (California) in her paper Reasoning as a Universal Behaviour, 
discussed the relative validity of perception, thinking and reasoning. She 
ended with the statement that ‘a somewhat indirect point of agreement with 
Gestalt psychology is the vindication of the more primordial cognitive function 
against the rationalist’s overvaluation of the intellect’. R. Leeper (Oregon) 
in discussing the problem of ‘Complex intermediate processes between situation 
and response ; their methodological implications’ warned that in the ‘thinking’ 
type of methodology we may over-rate the amount of real ‘explaining’ that has 
been done. 

A wide range of subjects was treated in the session on Recent Development 
in Sensory Psychology. In the paper on Luminosity Curves for Normal and 
Dichromatic Subjects, C. H. Graham and Y. Hsia (Columbia) stated that 
there is the expected lowering of luminosity in the long wavelength of the 
spectrum for protonopes, and a reduction in sensitivity in the wavelength 
range between 540 mu and 415 mu for deuteranopes. In his paper R. Gunter 
(London), Does the Cat have Colour Vision?, answered that when the 
spectral stimuli were equated for equality in brightness the cat could not 
distinguish between the stimuli. In short, under the conditions of the experiment 
the cat was found to be colour-blind. R. Granit (Stockholm) reported results 
of experiments he did on the problem of Brain Control of the Sense Organs. 
He was able to excite single ganglion cells to the retina by excitation from the 
reticular activating centre of the brain stem. It was possible, however, that the 
effect might be due to indirect arousal through vascular stimulation. In his 
paper The Excitation of Visual Receptors, and the Patterns of Nervous 
Activity in the Eye, H. K. Hartline (New York) concluded that ‘in the complex 
vertebrate retina diverse patterns of response, suitable for signalling sudden 
changes of illumination and movements of the retinal image, are obtained 
from the retinal ganglion cells. The process of integration of nervous activity 
begins at levels of the visual pathway very close to the receptors from which 
the activity originates’. In Subjective Scales for the Measurement of Brightness, 
§. S. Stevens (Harvard) described the many similarities between brightness 
and loudness. 
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In the symposium Present Status of Freudian Theory, the problem of 
making psychoanalysis a science was examined from the point of view of the 
data of psychoanalysis and from the point of view of specially devised experi- 
ments. G. Zilboorg (New York) demonstrated how Freud ‘sought light with 
regard to human psychology via the first empirical syntheses of the sixteenth 
century’. L. S. Kubie (New York) presented a paper on Research Possibilities 
in Psychoanalysis, describing the research which is urgently needed in order 
to make an objective evaluation of therapeutic results. W. Toman (Harvard) 
contributed a paper The Conceptual Structure of Freudian Theory as Related 
to Experimental Verification. He contended that Freudian theory ‘covers 
a wider realm of phenomena, has a greater number of followers, a larger 
bibliography, etc., than any other personality theory’. 

In the symposium Individual Differences in Abilities and their Implications 
for National Policy, the speakers reviewed specific problems in relation to the 
situation in their respective countries. S. Biesheuvel (Johannesburg) in his 
paper Individual Differences in Ability and their Implications for National 
Policy in South Africa, said that, in order to make vocational tests universally 
applicable in Africa, they had to be so constructed that they could be given 
to large groups by means of silent moving pictures. V. Coucheron Jarl (Oslo) 
in his paper Intellectual Abilities and Schooling as a Psychological and Social 
Issue, stated that, although degree of education is not the only cause of dif- 
ferences in test performance, it is a very important factor—as is seen, for 
example, in the test scores between rural and urban boys. M. Yela (Madrid) 
gave a paper entitled Some Historical and Experimental Remarks on 
Selection Problems in Spain. He described what is being done today in his 
country in regard to the problem of criteria in test performance, school and 
industrial selection and group differences in ability. A. H. El Koussy (Cairo) 
described Individual Differences and Social Reconstruction in Egypt. 

The symposium on Recent Advances in Conditioning was concerned with 
the method of conditioning in regard to the higher mental processes such as 
perception, conceptualization, anxiety and differences in personality. E. N. 
Sokolov (Moscow) in his paper The Higher Nervous Activity and the Problem 
of Perception, remarked that perception is a reflex process. He therefore 
studied the role of the orienting reflex in human perception, which his data 
seem to indicate to be a complex reaction of the whole organism. E. A. Aspa- 
ratjan (U.S.S.R.) found that Trans-switching in the Higher Nervous Activity 
is of two kinds: that form which is caused by regularities of innate kinds of 
activity in the central nervous system; and trans-switching due not to innate 
activity but to properties of the stimulus developed by specific training. 
B. M. Teplev (U.S.S.R.) in Types of Higher Nervous Activity developed the 
thesis that the nature of functioning of the large hemispheres of the brain is 
the basis for a theory of temperament. J. L. Lacey (Fels Research Institute) 
in Conditioned Automatic Responses in the Experimental Study of Anxiety 
stated that his data showed that there was unconscious, unverbalizable, 
anticipation of shock (conditioned anxiety). H. Eysenck (London) presented 
a paper entitled Conditioning and Personality. His data proved at an accept- 
able level of significance that hysterics ‘show stronger figural after-effects than 
dysthymics, that they would show them earlier, and that these effects would 
persist longer’. A. Leontiev (Moscow) stated that Soviet psychologists feel 
that their fundamental task is to study the ‘form and nature of the properties 
of the mental processes of man’. 
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The general theme of the symposium Social Variables in Personality Deter- 
mination was to show how community organization, socio-economic class and 
group structure cause changes in personality. J. Israel (Stockholm) read a 
paper on Personality Change in a Socially Disturbed Rural Community. 
He described the personality structure of the inhabitants of a rural community 
in Sweden, which had recently been industrialized. Adjustment was difficult 
and the conflicts in the individual caused increase in the social disturbance 
of the town. E. Hoéhn (Tiibingen) spoke about Sociometric Studies on the 
Adjustment Process of Displaced Persons. The study was upon refugee chil- 
dren in the same school with native children of Western Germany. The 
refugee child, wishing to join the in-group adopts the collective norms of 
that group. How well the child succeeds in adjusting to the group depends 
upon the personality of the child. H. T. Himmelweit (London) read a paper 
on Socio-economic Background and Personality. She described the effect of 
social class in England upon a group of adolescents and their parents and 
teachers. She found no evidence of greater anxiety among children of the 
middle classes than among the other classes. She also found that the process of 
transmission of parental values to the children and the relative role played in 
this process by school and home were very complex. D. Lagache (Paris), in 
Socialization and Identification, found, among other things, conclusions along 
Freudian lines that identification is one of the most important aspects of the 
theory of transfer in psychoanalysis. 

The session on Mechanisms of Motivated Behaviour stressed the importance 
of specific physiological processes particularly in relation to the emotions. 
E. Stellar (Pennsylvania) in Hypothalamic Mechanisms in Motivated Beha- 
viour spoke of the complex physiological control in motivation. Of particular 
importance is the hypothalamus. The function of the hypothalamus in hunger 
and thirst was described. J. V. Brady (Washington) and H. F. Hunt (Chicago) 
described the results of Experimental Analysis of Emotional Behaviour, 
studying the effects of cortical and subcortical ablations and also certain drugs 
on the conditioned emotional response of the fear or anxiety type. R. L. Solo- 
mon (Harvard), in his report Traumatic Avoidance Learning, stated that there 
are two major processes underlying the maintenance of the avoidance response: 
one is emotional, the other adaptive. N. E. Miller (Yale) in his paper Drive, 
Drive-reduction, and Reward, concluded ‘that a number of mechanisms regu- 
late hunger; it is reduced by food in the mouth or food in the stomach; stomach 
distension produces motivations (perhaps nausea) conflicting with hunger’. 
H. F. Harlow (Wisconsin) emphasized the importance of Exploratory Drives 
in Primates. He believes that they may be just as basic as internal drives such 
as hunger, thirst and pain. 

C. H. Coombs (Michigan) and L. Guttman (Israel) took part in a sympo- 
sium on Some New Approaches to the Multidimensional Analysis of Beha- 
viour. Coombs described in his paper, The Conjunctive, Disjunctive, and 
Compensatory Models for Complex Behaviour, conjunctive and disjunctive mo- 
dels in contrast to the older, compensatory, model. In the conjunctive model 
a minimum of each component of the behaviour is necessary for successful 
performance; in the disjunctive model a minimum of any one of the compo- 
nents is necessary. L. Guttman’s paper, A Generalized Simplex for Factor 
Analysis, described a new approach to factor analysis, called radex theory. 
One result of his research was the fact that subtraction involves all that 
addition does and something more; multiplication involves both and also more. 
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In the old days consciousness was thought to be ‘inside’ the subject. The 
main aim of the symposium Consciousness, Revised and Revived, was to 
examine the newer concept of consciousness whose principal attribute js 
‘openness’ to the world. A. Wellek (Mainz) described Consciousness and 
Phenomenological Approach to Psychology. Without the phenomonological 
method there would be no characterology, psychoanalysis or characterolocical 
diagnosis. J. Nuttin (Louvain) in Consciousness, Behaviour and Personality; 
said that, although the concept of consciousness does not solve any concrete 
scientific problem about behaviour, we must use the concept in order to attack 
the problems of behaviour and of personality in a realistic manner. F. Heider 
(Kansas) in Consciousness, the Perceptual World, and Interaction with 
Others, pointed out that ‘all action between people had to be understood in 
terms of the fact that they are mutually “‘open”’ to each other, and at the same 
time open toward the same environment’. S. S. Tomkins (Princeton) read a 
paper Consciousness and the Unconscious in a Model of the Human Being, 
Consciousness is a form of duplication in nature. Though important, it must 
be considered within a more general concept of the human being. Man ‘can 
be best understood as an intercommunication system for the reception, 
transmission, translation and transformation of messages, conscious and 
unconscious’. 

In the symposium Cerebral Functions and Behaviour, results of experiments 
from a variety of approaches (electroencephalographic, experimental-surgical, 
therapeuto-surgical, clinical) to the problem of brain behaviour relationships 
were presented. In his paper Correlates between Psychological Processes and 
the Electrical Activity of the Brain, H. H. Jasper (McGill) said that we lacked 
fundamental knowledge of the meaning of brain waves from a neurological 
point of view. Of one thing, however, we were certain. They did not represent 
the actual discharge of the cortical cells. ‘They represent only a small sampling 
of the synchronous changes in ‘“‘field potentials’ in aggregates of ganglion 
networks which may serve to facilitate or inhibit or to time neuronal cell 
discharge.’ 

H. E. Rosvold and J. M. R. Delgado (Yale) in their paper Effect on Beha- 
viour of Electrical Stimulation of the Monkey’s Brain, stressed the similarity 
between the results of stimulating the frontal lobes and of frontal’ lobotomy 
and also of the relation between fear evoked by electrical stimulation and 
ordinary fear. A. L. Benton (Iowa State) in his paper Right-left Identification, 
Finger-localization and Cerebral Status, stated that there was a systematic 
growth in ability in respect to right-left identification and finger-localization 
by normal children from ages 6 to 10. A large proportion of brain-injured and 
defective children are extremely poor in these performances. Adult patients, 
with recently acquired cerebral disturbance do not, however, show impairment 
in these behaviours. A. Petrie spoke of the Effects on Personality of Excisions 
in Different Regions of the Brain. She found that ‘the successful relief of the 
suffering of patients with intractable pain after frontal lobe operations is 
accompanied by decreased introversion’. 

Even in today’s highly mechanized production systems there are different 
types of work organization. This problem was discussed from different angles 
in the symposium Social and Technological Organization in Industrial 
Production Systems. R. Likert (Michigan) stated in his paper A Psychological 
Foundation for a Modified Theory of Management, that the greatest produc- 
tivity, employee motivation and job satisfaction were obtained when mana- 
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gerial and supervisory practices deviated from traditional principles of manage- 
ment. The reason for these superior results is that traditional theory of manage- 
ment is based on almost completely invalid assumptions. G. Westerlund 
(Stockholm) read a paper on Assessment within Various Frames of Reference 
of some Factors Considered as Contributory to Industrial Productivity. He 
believes it necessary to follow two precautions in assessing factors in work 
situations: ‘increase the number of direct and indirect productivity measures 
applied, stating clearly the frame of reference for the investigation’; and ‘make 
parallel studies of several factors in the same work situation’. A. T. M. Wilson 
(London) had a paper on Some Contrasting Socio-technical Systems. Among 
other situations he described certain conditions in the British coal-mining 
industry—role-systems and work-group cultures connected with different 
types and levels of mechanization at the coal-face show the complexity of the 
factors involved in the process of technological change. J. K. Hemphill (Ohio 
State), who read a paper, Effectiveness of Work Teams, has done four years 
of research on such a primary social unit as the aircrew. He believes that the 
concepts and methods which he has developed in his studies of aircrews can be 
used with advantage in problems of efficiency of industrial work teams. 
Recent Trends in Perceptual Theory were illustrated by four symposium 
papers. I. Kohler (Innsbruck) described some important Experiments with 
Prolonged Optical Distortions. He had subjects wear glasses for two or three 
weeks which allowed blue rays to enter the eyes when the gaze was to the left 
and yellow rays when the gaze was to the right. After removing the glasses a 
neutral grey will appear blue or yellow according to whether the gaze is to 
the right or to the left. This effect lasts for several weeks. He also had subjects 
wear glasses which reversed right and left of the visual field. It took at least a 
month to adjust their old reactions to this reversed world. Only when the motor 
adjustment was complete did the visual field have a normal aspect again. 


J. J. Gibson (Cornell) in his suggestive paper Ordinal Stimulation and the 


Possibility of a Global Psychophysics, expressed the need of a ‘psychophysics 
of form, surface, of depth, of motion of deformation, and above all a psycho- 
physics of the perceptual constancies’. We should always remember that 
‘perception is a kind of commerce with the world and that this is mediated by 
stimulation’, no matter what theory we hold regarding the role of memory in 
perception. In his paper Perception and Verbal Behaviour, L. Postman (Cali- 
fornia) expressed the belief that phenomenal constructs used in the analysis 
of perception suffer the fallacy of reification. He also described the results of 
experiments which showed the similarity of principles governing both percep- 
tual habits and verbal habits. H. Wallach (Swarthmore), in his paper Memory 
Effects in Perception, cited cases to demonstrate how memory influences per- 
ceived structure and how this, in turn, affects further perceptual processes. 
Investigations in the field of Motor Skills have been both of practical 
and theoretical importance. D. Lewis (Iowa) in Facilitation and Interference 
in the Performance of a Variety of Perceptual-motor Tasks, stated that 
interference occurs when skilled responses acquired in learning one or more 
responses are inappropriate for another task. Facilitation occurs when inter- 
pretative and manipulative proficiencies are compatible with the learning 
of a new task. M. Ponzo (Rome) read a paper on The Motor Factor from 
Perception to Action. As a result of the experiments he has made in the motor 
field he wished to emphasize the central part (mental operation) of every 
action. These mental operations also have motor components. Although 
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K. U. Smith entitled his paper General Theory of Human Motions, he thinks 
that the name ‘theory of space-structured motions’ best describes his approach 
to the problem of motion. In most classes of human motion three fundamental 
component movements are involved: postural, travel and manipulative. 
A. T. Welford (Cambridge), who has been engaged for some years in an 
analysis of motor skills in relation to ageing, read a paper Timing and Organi- 
zation of Manual Skilled Performance. His experiments have shown the impor. 
tance of the role of central factors as determiners of speed in sensori-motor 
performance. The change of speed with increasing age and with short-term 
fatigue are due for the most part to the time taken by these central processes, 
As a result of experiments on children, A. V. Zaporzhets (Moscow) stated in 
his paper Development of Voluntary Movements that ‘voluntary, conscien. 
tiously regulated movements are a product of development in the course of 


which initial forms of the external . . . activity gradually . . . acquire a 
character of the internal psychic processes which proceed . . . to motor 
reactions. . .’ 


Although the ultimate interest of the members of the symposium Personal 
Contact and Change in Intergroup Attitudes is on the results of contacts of 
national groups, their research is principally concerned with the results on 
attitudes in contacts within groups. In his paper Adjustment in a Foreign 
Society: Norwegian Fulbright Grantees Visiting the United States, S. Lysgaard 
(Oslo) studied the adjustment problem of 200 Norwegian Fulbright grantees. 
At first the students are happy to find that they can get along in a new society. 
Then there is loneliness and they are apt, through projection, to blame this 
society. Finally there is integration in the social group. S. W. Cook and Claire 
Selltiz (New York University) presented a paper Some Factors Which In- 
fluence the Attitudinal Outcomes of Personal Contact. They conclude that 
the persons in the contact situation should be thought of as both object and 
subject. The extent to which the persons as objects differ from the stereotypes 
held by the in-group of the individual’s particular group and the personality 
and nature and intensity of attitudes of the persons as subjects are important 
factors in the outcome of contact experiences. H. E. O. James (London) 
in Personal Contact in School and Change in Intergroup Attitudes, reported 
the results of a situation where African women teachers were put in charge 
of English school classes. The pupils, who regarded the teachers both as 
Africans and persons, learned to like the Africans and this attitude became 
a stereotype toward all Africans. R. Lippitt and J. Watson (Michigan) reported 
the results of their study of 29 German visitors in their paper Some Special 
Problems of Learning and Teaching Process in Cross-cultural Education. 
Among the problems which they considered important was that of ‘main- 
taining and using new learnings in the home country after return’. 

In the psychology of personality there has been more international agree- 
ment on diagnostic methods than on interpretation of symptoms and facts. 
Many of the theories concerning characterology have originated in Europe. 
A symposium was devoted, therefore, to European Characterology. H. von 
Bracken (Brunswick) read a paper The Present Situation of European Charac- 
terology. The main difference between American theories of personality and 
European characterology is that the latter is closer to philosophy. In conse- 
quence more attention is given to the dynamics of personality. F. J. J. Buy- 
tendijk (Utrecht) in his paper The Dynamic Foundation of Feminine Existence, 
said that the main difference between the sexes is one of dynamics. The boy 
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is more brusque, abrupt, energetic, expansive and aggressive; the girl is 
more pliant, fluent and harmonious. L. Lersch (Munich), who was not present 
and whose paper Emotion and Character was read by A. R. Gilbert (Whea- 
ton), stated that the emotionality of an individual is determined by the 
following aspects: emotional potency, threshold of emotional excitability, 
depth of emotional reaction and emotional scope. R. Zazzo (Paris) spoke 
about Characterology and Experimental Approach to Character (Present 
Situation in France). Zazzo described Le Senne’s theory of characterology 
and spoke of some of the criticisms of it. The fundamental contribution of 
Le Senne consisted of the distinction he made between character, personality 
and ego. In the absence of R. Le Senne his paper, The Rule of Concordance 
in Characterology, was read by Zazzo. The rule of concordance ‘essentially 
consists of finding the common denominator in what the different charactero- 
logies have “‘seen” ’. 

A great deal of work is being done at present in the field of information, 
communication and control. There was therefore a symposium on Information 
Theory in Psychology. ‘Information is a statistical concept’, E. B. Newman 
(Harvard) stated in his paper entitled Statistics, Structure and Strategy. 
There are some sets of elements at the outset—objects or events, or messages 
or symbols. The possession of one of the elements reduces the uncertainty 
existing prior to its reception. W. J. McGill (M.I.T.) in his paper Information, 
Association and Interaction, stated that ‘the psychological applications of 
information transmission require a multivariate extension of Shannon’s 
model of transmission information’. Two results are interesting: ‘multivariate 
information transmission is a close relative of the analysis of variance in 
classical statistics’; and ‘knowledge of the signal output of one transmitter may, 
in some cases, actually reduce the amount of information transmitted from 
another transmitter’. D. M. MacKay (King’s College, London) described a 
statistical information-flow model. He confined his discussion mainly to the 
manner of concept formation and concept-handling in such an automaton. 
B. Mandelbrot (Paris) was absent but submitted a paper entitled Statistical 
Structure of Language and a Structural Psychological Criterion. He brings 
in the factor of the cost of communication ‘and, thereby, succeeds in deriving 
Zipf’s law in a rational way and in formulating a generally useful criterion’. 

In the symposium Cross-national research in Social Psychology, several 
reports were made on cross-national studies in social psychology. There were 
also theoretical papers. S. Schachter (Minnesota) in Cross-cultural Experi- 
mental Research: Methodological Problems and Factual Findings in an 
International Study in Group Behaviour, described an experiment conducted 
by the Organization for Comparative Social Research in Holland, Sweden, 
France, Norway, Belgium, Germany and England. H. C. J. Duyker (Amster- 
dam) in Cross-national Research: Theoretical and Practical Considerations, 
started with the premise that differences in behaviour have some relation to 
differences in nationality. It is by means of comparative cross-cultural research 
that we can find out where and to what extent there is a relation between 
behaviour and nationality. S. Lysgaard (Oslo) presented a paper prepared 
by v. Aubert, B. R. Fisher and S. Rokkan entitled A comparative Study of 
Teachers’ Attitudes to International Problems and Policies: Preliminary 
Review of Relationships in Interview Data from Seven Western European 
Countries. This is the same study in which Schachter was engaged. There 
were two kinds of emphasis in the threat perceptions of the persons interviewed: 
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enemy-oriented emphasis and war-oriented emphasis. Those persons who 
were enemy-oriented were more in favour of increased defence efforts, had 
more confidence in the foreign policy of their government (except Sweden), 
were politically more conservative, and in countries with conservative govern. 
ments, were more often in agreement with their government’s domestic 
policy. G. W. Allport (Harvard) in a paper entitled Outlook of Youth in Tey 
Countries, described an inquiry directed to 1,900 college students in the United 
States, New Zealand, South Africa, Egypt, Mexico, France, Italy, Germany, 
Israel, and Japan. All the students are interested in interplanetary travel: 
all except Israeli, French and Japanese feel the need of religion; all want 
closer parent-child relationship. There is also a desire for travel and for world 
unity. Among the differences in value, there is a more pessimistic outlook 
around the Mediterranean; there is more evidence of optimism and 
voluntarism the farther away one gets from this area. 

The various interests in current research on problems of the higher mental 
processes were represented by the papers in the session on Problem Solving 
Behaviour. G. Humphrey (Oxford), in his paper The Problem of Problem 
Solving, treated the following aspects: trial and error, the directiveness o/ 
activity, the relation of the activity of the partial organic systems to that 
of the whole, integration of originally diverse activities, stereotyped activity 
and concept formation. H. H. Kendler (New York University) submitted a 
paper Verbal Factors in Problem Solving Behaviour. He had one group 
(reversal shift) learn a second concept which was the reverse of a concept 
previously learned. The second group (non-reversal shift) learned a second 
concept unrelated to the first concept. The reversal shift occurred more 
rapidly than the non-reversal shift. A. S. Luchins (McGill) presented a paper 
on A Variational Approach to the Role of Set in Problem Solving, describing 
the factors which tended to maximize the set or Einstellung effect and those 
which tended to minimize the effect. B. Inhelder (Geneva) in her paper 
Patterns of Inductive Thinking described experiments in the field of inductive 
thinking on 1,700 children and adults from 5 to 16 years. The first stage of 
development extends from 5 to 7 years. ‘The goals of action are the pleasure 
of being the cause of something.’ The second stage is from 2-11. ‘The goals of 
activity are oriented towards the discovery of practical rules.’ The third 
stage is 14-15 years. ‘The goals consist in trying to find the truth and not 
simply in the controlling of the events.’ D. W. Taylor (Stanford) described 
work on Problem Solving by Groups. He stated that ‘by comparing the 
predicted with the actual proportion of groups solving a problem, one can 
determine whether working as a member of a group significantly affects 
individual performance’. 

In the session on Recent Developments in Colour the field of colour was 
broadly reviewed. H. Piéron (Paris) contributed a paper on The problem of 
the Role of the Receptors, Transmitter and Response Mechanisms in Chroma- 
tic Vision. It is necessary to explain the part the physiological processes play 
in the successive stages of colour perception. We already know something 
about colour adaptation, colour constance, variability of white light, contrast, 
variations in the perception of yellow and subjective colours, but there is still 
much to be learned. A. H. Riesen (Chicago) read a paper on The Role of 
Light and Colour in Psychobiology. He discussed the important role colour 
plays in the behaviour of certain animals, and also strongly emphasized the 
part colour has in human behaviour. Fundamental growth processes, for 
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example, may be hastened or retarded by colour. The response of man to colour 
may depend for the most part on environmental factors; on the other hand 
it is quite possible ‘that effective states produced by “‘warm” colours and by 
gloomy skies are more than re-integrative responses dependent upon earlier 
environmental contiguities’. In his paper Methodological Requirements in 
the Study of Normal and Defective Colour Vision, D. Farnsworth (U.S. Navy 
Medical Research Laboratory), after describing the methodological tools 
necessary for research in colour vision, remarked that ‘there appears the 
need to develop a better defined psychophysical discipline, to re-examine 
certain classical assumptions, to adhere to operational definitions, and to 
extend quantification of certain qualitative phenomena’. L. A. Briggs (Brown), 
in his paper Colour and the Retina, stated that although the exact mechanism 
of colour vision is still largely speculative, we are beginning to know a great 
deal about the colour-differentiating responses of the retina. He reviewed 
some of the important research in this field. R. M. Evans (Eastman Kodak 
Company) read a paper on The Expressiveness of Colour. He believes that 
hue, saturation and lightness are not the only expressive elements of colour. 
‘We must include all attributes and all modes of appearance of colour.’ 

Two special convocations were held at which McGill University gave 
honorary degrees to E. A. Bott, Jean Piaget and E. C. Tolman; and the 
University of Montreal gave honorary degrees to Baron A. Michotte van den 
Berck, Henri Piéron and H. S. Langfeld. 

At the meeting of the Assembly of the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology, J. Piaget was elected president of the union and E. T. Rasmussen 
vice-president. The other members of the assembly who were elected are 
O. Klineberg, Sir Frederic Bartlett, H. Piéron, N. Mailloux, J. Drever, 
H.S. Langfeld, Baron A. Michotte van den Berck, J. Elmgren, H. C. J. Duyker, 
and J. Germain. The executive committee elected O. Klineberg secretary- 
general, and N. Mailloux treasurer, to take office 1 January 1955. 

The next congress is to take place in 1957, but place and dates have not 
yet been decided. 
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III. RESEARCH CENTRES 


THE WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


19, Manchester Street, London, W.1 


The World Federation for Mental Health is composed of gt member-organizations in 
41 countries. About half are inter-professional organizations in the field of mental 
hygiene, and the remainder are specialist or professional organizations among the 
relevant professional disciplines. The federation exists to promote among all people 
and nations the highest possible level of mental health, and with this object in view, 
to co-operate with the United Nations Agencies and other international bodies, and 
to promote effective inter-professional collaboration. In pursuance of its aims, the 
federation encourages scientific research and professional training, and seeks to provide 
information and to build up an informed public opinion. The federation feels a parti- 
cular responsibility to foster the ability to live harmoniously in a changing environment. 

The idea of this federation is based on social psychology. The notion of mental 
health cannot be integrated into the thinking of ordinary people except through the 
application of psychological principles. The federation needs to refer back to social 
causes if it is to obtain its desired social effects; but in addition it must seek to improve 
therapeutic techniques and to search for ways of ensuring that such techniques have a 
greater chance of success in society. 

From the very nature of its organization, the federation must study techniques 0 
international co-operation, of dissemination of information and assistance through 
governmental and non-governmental channels. The holding of conferences, committees 
and other forms of international meeting is an important basic function of the fede- 
ration, which. has studied the social dynamics of such group meetings. In addition toa 
social psychological survey of its annual meeting of 1950, the federation has been 
interested in a number of projects to investigate group processes. 

At its annual meetings it has included numerous papers and discussions on subjects 
in the field of social psychology—these subjects have in fact run through the programme 
like a continuous thread. 

Among specialized projects, three small conferences have been held jointly with the 
Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation (New York), at Princeton, N.J, 1950, Williamsburg, Va., 
1950, and Hiddesden, Germany, 1951, on the theme ‘Health and Human Relations 
in Germany’. This was a long-term project to develop local voluntary action in the 
mental health field, introducing new concepts of group discussion and group activity 
in a community where they had never previously been successful. Other specialized 
projects have led to publications of scientists acting on behalf of the federation, notably 
Cultural Patterns and Technical Change (Unesco), by Dr. Margaret Mead; and Flight and 
Resettlement, shortly to be published by Unesco, by Dr. H. B. M. Murphy. There have 
also been studies of such matters as resettlement and education for international 
understanding. On a long-term plan, the federation has been exploring the establishment 
of an international institute for positive mental health and human relations. 

The federation has stimulated social action by its member organizations, in the 
introduction of mental health principles in public affairs. This has led to an increasing 
amount of legislation based on psychiatric insight in relation to mental health, crimi- 
nality, and other social problems in a number of countries. It has had some effect on 
public action in regard to the flood disaster in the Netherlands in 1953, and recent 
Danish legislation concerning broken families. 
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The Federation has co-operated with UN Agencies in three spheres. First, by 
helping to make the national delegations at UN and its Agency assemblies more 
aware of mental health principles and of social needs. This involves some educational 
work among the delegates and, in the long term, directly influences the work of the 
Agency. Secondly, the federation has been concerned with the moral aspects and 
conditions of employment within international secretariats, and has had a number of 
meetings with UN officials on the subject of human relations in international organiza- 
tions. There have been two discussions held on the selection and personnel management 
n of men and women employed on technical assistance missions, with special reference 
TH to their briefing and pre-service training. Thirdly, WFMH has considered how best 
to adapt the work of non-governmental organizations to international governmental 
agencies, and has taken a leading part in consultation procedures such as that introduced 
last year by Unesco. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Article 2(a) of its Constitution, ‘to foster the 





ns in ability to live harmoniously in a changing environment’, epitomizes the importance 
ss of social psychology to the work of the federation. 
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aveid The University of Paris Institute of Psychology founded in 1921 by Mr. Henri Piéron, 
Honorary Professor at the Collége de France, was the first in France to provide 


sash theoretical and practical courses in scientific psychology, and to train technicians and 
ough research-workers in all fields of applied or theoretical psychology. This specialized 
Lttees institute comes under the scientific authority of the Faculty of Arts, the Faculty of 
fede- Science, the Faculty of Medicine, the Collége de France and the Ecole Pratique des 
| toa Hautes Etudes. It is at present directed by Messrs. Delay, Professor at the Faculty of 
been Medicine, Grasse, Professor at the Faculty of Science, and Lagache, Professor at the 
; Faculty of Arts. The Assistant-Director of the Institute is Professor Fraisse. 

jects The teaching staff consists of university professors (faculties of arts, science and 
mame medicine), professors at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, technicians with long 


professional experience, specialists and research workers. 


n the During the first year, devoted to preparatory studies, the future psychologists are 
Va, taught general psychology and psychometry (theoretical courses and practical experi- 
tions ments); they are also given some grounding in auxiliary branches of psychology, i.e. 
3 the psychophysiology, upon which the whole science of behaviour is based, and statistics, 
vity which aid research and are important for checking purposes. The students can then 
lized choose between five sections of specialized studies, each of which is complete and 
tably independent in itself, but the future research-worker or technician must take all five 
and sections if he is to become really proficient in his chosen field. 

have At the end of these specialized studies, students take final examinations enabling 
ional them to obtain the following diplomas; experimental and comparative psychology, 
ment applied psychology, educational psychology, pathological psychology and social 

psychology. 

: the The Diploma of Experimental and Comparative Psychology is intended for laboratory 
SING research-workers. In preparing for this diploma, in addition to theoretical studies 
saad (neurophysiology, psychophysiology, animal psychology, differential psychology and 
ee experimental psychology), a great deal of time is devoted to practical work in experi- 


mental psychology at the Sorbonne Laboratory of Experimental and Comparative 
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Psychology (Director: Professor P. Fraisse). Under the guidance of research-workers, 
students learn how to handle apparatus, make measurements, and experiment; 
advanced statistical instruction also teaches them to analyse and check results correctly, 

The Diploma of Applied Psychology is for technicians and research-workers in 
psychotechnics and workers’ psychology. The theoretical part of their training bears 
on social psychology, differential psychology and psychometry; practical training 
is given by technicians in industrial psychology, organization of labour and professional 
selection; this training is supplmented by practical work at the Laboratory of Applied 
Psychology of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Director: Professor R. Bonnardel) 
and in various private psychotechnic organizations, where the students also follow 
apprenticeship courses. 

The Diploma of Educational Psychology is for technicians and research-workers 
specializing in child and educational psychology. In addition to theoretical studies in 
genetic psychology and pedagogy, students receive instruction in the child’s bio- 
physical development, together with a technical training, including practical work and 
apprenticeship courses, designed to familiarize them with the methods of research, 
assessment, diagnosis, guidance and re-education covering the whole field of children’s 
activities, the development of their character and intellect and their school and 
professional education. Practical work is done at the Laboratory of Child Psychobiology 
(Director: Professor Zazzo). 

The Diploma of Pathological Psychology is for technicians and research workers 
specializing in the psychology of the mentally diseased, of maladjusted persons, and of 
criminals. Theoretical studies in mental pathology, neurophysiology and_psycho- 
analysis are supplemented by technical training in the shape of psychiatric tests, 
practical work at the mental hospital (Director: Professor Delay), and apprenticeship 
courses in the various neuro-psychiatric services. The psychologists thus trained are 
called upon to assist doctors in solving therapeutic and research problems connected 
with the mentally diseased and persons suffering from character defects. 

The Diploma of Social Psychology supplements the training of any practising 
psychologist or research worker in the field of psychology, by introducing him to the 
problems raised by the influence of society on individual behaviour, and to the research 
methods used in tackling such problems. In addition to courses in social psychology 
and sociology, students are given technical lectures on methods of observation and 
experiment, and on demographic, ethnological and anthropological surveys. Practical 
work is done with the assistance of the Laboratory of Social Psychology (Director: 
Professor Lagache). 

The institute also organizes supplementary courses in electro-encephalography, 
epistemology and sociology, and seminars on the Rohrschach test, factorial analysis, 
workers’ psychology problems, and statistical methods of psychological research. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF SOCIAL ISSUES 


Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, a division of the American 
Psychological Association, was organized in 1936 by a group of social psychologists 
and allied social scientists who had special interests in research on the psychological 
aspects of social problems. The basic objectives of the society are ‘. . . to achieve 
greater effectiveness and freedom for psychology in its efforts to make society intelligible, 
to advance scientific knowledge regarding social change and other social processes, 
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and to encourage the application of the findings of psychology to the problems of 
society’. The society has used a number of methods toward these objectives. 

Through its quarterly Journal of Social Issues, it has published authoritative but non- 
technical articles on a wide range of socially important topics, including world affairs, 
race relations, political and economic problems and labour-management relations. 
Some issues of the journal grow naturally out of the work of research committees. One 
group studying problems of de-segregation made their results available for use in 
connexion with supreme court hearings. These findings were described in a number 
of the journal, ‘Desegregation: an Appraisal of the Evidence’, which is being used 
widely by local administrative authorities as a practical guide in the solution of specific 
problems. Other numbers of the journal have been used by trade unions, corporations, 
social work organizations and schools. 

Much of the work of the society is done by ad hoc committees on matters of current 
interest. Books, press releases and conferences may result. Two early yearbooks, 
Civilian Morale and Human Nature and Enduring Peace were inspired by the activities of 
committees concerned with problems of war and peace. More recently, a committee 
on intergroup relations conceived the plan which led to the preparation of the two- 
volume Research Methods in Social Relations, published under the auspices of SPSSI. 
The book was designed to serve the interests of many organizations concerned with 
methods and techniques for the measurement of social relations, and was supported 
financially by several of them, including Unesco. Other recent volumes resulting from 
co-operative editorial efforts include Industrial Conflict and Public Opinion and Propaganda. 
A SPSSI research team under contract with Unesco completed a study of the 
effectiveness of the Unesco pamphlets on race for use in the secondary schools in the 
United States. Another group is preparing a publication on anti-intellectualism in the 
United States. 

Committees interested in co-operative interchange of knowledge with sociologists, 
social workers, public health practitioners and the medical profession are active. 
The society has contributed financially to help persons whose academic freedom has 
been violated, and has made efforts to insure that freedom of thought is protected in 
centres of learning. 

The SPSSI served a three-year term as a member organization of the U.S. National 
Commission for Unesco, and has been a member organization of the World Federation 
for Mental Health since its inception. The headquarters of the society are at the 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PSYCHIATRY 


Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, London 


The Institute of Psychiatry is a postgraduate teaching and research school of the 
University of London. The psychological department in the institute is one of the 
largest in the country and has concentrated its research energy on the identification 
and measurement of the main dimensions of personality. The main results to date 
have been reported in over 100 papers and theses and are summarized in three books 
by H. J. Eysenck, Professor of Psychology and director of the department (Dimensions 
of Personality, The Scientific Study of Personality and The Structure of Human Perso- 
nality) 

A considerable amount of attention has been paid to social attitudes, their organ- 
ization, and their relationship to personality. Here again, a number of experi- 
mental and statistical studies have been carried out by members of the staff and 
Ph.D. students. 
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Some of the more important of these are listed at the end of this brief note. The main 
topics which have been dealt with are as follows: 


Attitude Measurement and Scaling. Experiments have been carried out in an effort to 
compare different scaling methods (Thurstone, Likert, Guttman), and a new method 
called ‘the scale product method’ has been elaborated which shows promise of being 
more reliable than many of the older ones. 


Social and National Stereotypes. Social and national stereotypes have been investigated 
experimentally, and it has been shown that important modifications are necessary 
before traditionally accepted results can be considered an accurate reflection of reality, 
Stereotyped responses are often a function of a stereotyped testing situation rather than 
of the mental processes investigated. 


The Structure of Attitudes. Large numbers of correlational and factorial studies carried 
out in England, America, Germany, France, Sweden, and elsewhere have shown 
that attitudes in all these nations are structured along similar and perfectly definite 
lines, and give rise to two main factors called, respectively, radicalism versus 
conservatism, and tough-mindedness versus tender-mindedness. Reliable and valid 
measuring scales have been constructed for these two factors. 


Attitudes and Political Party. The attitude structure found in our experimental studies 
had originally been predicted on the basis of a theory regarding the relative position 
of the main political parties in England (conservatives, socialists, liberals, communists, 
fascists). The complete theory predicted that communists would be found in the 
tough-minded radical quadrant, fascists in the tough-minded conservative quadrant, 
and members of the other parties at intermediate points, with the liberals being the 
most tender-minded group and intermediate between socialists and conservatives 
with respect to the radicalism-conservatism dimension. Inventory scores of thousands 
of voters for and members of these various parties and groups have very strongly 
supported this hypothesis. 


Attitudes and Personality, A hypothesis was put forward relating attitudes to certain 
personality functions, and several studies have been carried out to investigate this 
hypothesis. These have all resulted in very definite and positive findings, and there 
appears to be little doubt that a close relationship exists between personality functions 
and attitudes along the lines hypothesized. 


The Nature of Attitudes. On the theoretical level an attempt has been made to relate the 
major findings discussed so far to modern psychological theories, particularly learning 
theory, in an attempt to fit all the results into a consistent framework and make possible 
predictions of hitherto unobserved relationships. An attempt was made to show that 
attitudes, as such, are as much subject to the general laws of learning as are other types 
of habits, and that all our findings could be derived along rigorous theoretical lines 
from certain postulates laid down by Hull and Mowrer. 


A summary of all these researches and theories can be found in Professor Eysenck’s 
most recent book, The Psychology of Politics. 
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THE TAVISTOCK CLINIC 


2 Beaumont Street, London, W.1 


Functions and Policy. The Tavistock Clinic is a clinic established under the National 
Health Service for the treatment on an out-patient basis of children and adults suffering 
personality disorders. The adult department trains psychiatrists in out-patient psycho- 
therapy and psychologists in clinical psychology. The department for children and 
parents trains psychiatric social workers, educational psychologists, child psychiatrists. 
and child psychotherapists (non-medical). Both departments engage in therapeutic 
work and in clinical research. A small team of research workers is employed full-time 
inthe department for children and parents on the investigation of outstanding problems 
in the social and emotional development of children, with special reference to the 
influence of the mother-child relationship in the first five years. 


Organization. The clinic is now part of the National Health Service and is administered 
by the Central Middlesex Group Hospital Management Committee. There are two 
departments, the adult department and the department for children and parents. 


Research Arrangements. Research in the clinical field is being undertaken by several 
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members of the staff. On the adult side research work is at present entirely clinical, 
On the child side there are systematic research projects employing full-time research 
staff. 

As regards procedure, very careful attention is given to thorough reconnaissance 
and planning and a clear formation of hypotheses, before systematic work is undertaken, 
Emphasis tends to be on detailed intensive work on single cases and on small samples 
rather than on surveys of large numbers, but progress is sought in a carefully balanced 
grouping of projects in which different methods are used, each designed to throw 
particular light on the one problem. 


Publications. Mostly in journals such as Courier, British Fournal of Medical Psychology, etc, 
Also the film, A two-year old goes to hospital. Particulars on application to the Tavistock 
Clinic. 

In muck of the research and training there is close contact with the staff of the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. 


THE TAVISTOCK INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


2 Beaumont Street, London, W.1 


Functions and Policy. The institute is a non-profit-making organization which undertakes 
to collaborate in the study of agreed problems, usually on a contract basis. During its 
six years of existence, the institute has worked with a variety of community organi- 
zations in tackling various problems in the light of current knowledge in psychology 
and the social sciences; and has endeavoured, through such collaboration, to contribute 


to the development of knowledge concerning the family, the factory, the school and 
the hospital. In addition, the institute has been concerned in the practical development 
of studies in group dynamics and, more recently, of techniques of fact-finding and 
social survey. 


Organization. Originally founded as a branch of the Tavistock Clinic, the institute 
was separately incorporated in 1947, prior to the entry of the clinic into the National 
Health Service. It is now governed by its own council of eight members, responsible 
to an association of some seventy members, elected on a basis of professional activity 
or interest in applied social science. 

Attached staff are engaged in relation to specific projects. The institute’s income is 
obtained from grants, and from contract work for community and industrial organi- 
zations. 


Research Arrangements. The collaborative projects of the institute usually have a research 
component, but in certain projects this aspect of the work (i.e. the attempt to record 
and assess, to develop and test hypotheses) is explicitly contained in the contract, or 
may form its main purpose. In the latter case, a research project is developed within 
a client-consultant relationship and is usually undertaken in collaboration with members 
of the staff of the client organization. Normally, the institute appoints a project officer, 
or a project team, from the professional staff; in addition, the technical aspects of the 
work are discussed with the members concerned of the institute staff, and, if required, 
with external colleagues having special interests and experience. The institute staff is 
drawn from the fields of anthropology, economics, education, psychology and 


psychiatry. 


Publications. In collaboration with the staff of the Research Centre for Group Dynamics, 
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University of Michigan, the institute has undertaken editorial responsibility for a 
scientific quarterly, Human Relations, which publishes studies towards the integration 
of the social sciences. The journal is published by Tavistock Publications, Ltd., with 
an annual subscription of go shillings, and may be obtained from the company 
at 2 Beaumont Street, London, W.1. 


THE MONTEVIDEO CENTRE 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Reconquista 473, Montevideo 


The Montevideo Centre of Psychological Studies came into existence in 1944 to continud 
the work begun by Dr. Waclaw Radecki, in 1933, who founded the Psychological 
Society, organized courses and lectures on psychology and published in Spanish a 
‘Treatise on Psychology’ (Radecki-Arditti Rocha). 

The year 1944 also saw the foundation of the centre’s School of Professional Studies, 
designed to train practitioners and promote the knowledge and use of psychology. The 
Psychological Advisory Service began operations at the same time. 

In 1947 the CEPUR Publishing Society was established. The society was granted 
legal status with effect from 10 June 1947. 

In 1950 the Centre of Psychological Studies organized the first Latin American 
Congress on Psychology, which was held in Montevideo. 

One outcome of the congress was the foundation of the Latin American Co-ordinating 
Commission for Psychology, with an executive committee located in Montevideo and 
advisory bodies in the member countries. During the Fourteenth International Congress 
on Psychology (Montreal 1954), the Latin American delegates proposed the conversion 
of the co-ordinating commission into a Latin American Psychology Association, the 
functions of which, whilst similar, would be of wider scope. A resolution to this effect 
will be submitted to the next Latin American congress on psychology, which will 
probably be held in Lima (Peru) in 1955. 

Our own institution’s affiliation, since 1952, to the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology permitted the attendance at the latter’s assembly—held on 6 June 1954, 
before the opening of the congress (Montreal, Canada)—of Professor Maria Dolores 
Nieto as delegate of the Centre of Psychological Studies and the Independent Faculty 
of Psychology. 

The School of Professional Studies in Psychology was converted into an independent 
faculty of psychology in 1951, on the lines laid down by the congress of 1950. The 
condition for admission to the course of professional studies in the faculty is the posses- 
sion of a teaching qualification or baccalauréat. The course itself consists of four years 
theoretical and two years practical study to qualify as a practitioner. Schemes are now 
under consideration to give graduates the opportunity of carrying out specialist studies 
and research in preparation for the doctorate. 

Representatives of the Montevideo Centre of Psychological Studies attended the 
following congresses: in 1951, Thirteenth International Congress on Psychology 
Stockholm) ; Congress of the International Association of Psychotechnics (Géteborg) ; 
Ninth National Congress on Psychology (Rome); in 1953, Latin American Meetings 
on Psychology (Curitiba) ; and in 1954, Fourteenth International Congress on Psycho- 
logy (Montreal). 

Present officers of the centre: President, Professor Carlos A. Tuboras; first Vice- 
president, Dr. Francisco Devincenzi; second Vice-president, Professor Enrique Failde 
Nogués; Secretary, Mr. Dario D. Sorin; Treasurer: Mrs. Angelica de Leén de Marchesi. 
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Teaching Staff: Dean, Professor Maria Esther Dominguez; sub-Dean, Professor Marta 
Dolores Nieto; Secretary, Professor Enrique Failde Nogués. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Institute for Social Research is a branch of the University of Michigan established 
in 1947 to conduct a broad programme of research on problems of human behaviour 
in social settings. The institute comprises two main centres: the Survey Research Centre, 
and the Research Centre for Group Dynamics. 

The Research Centre for Group Dynamics has the objective of conducting basic 
research on the phenomena of group life and group behaviour. A second objective is 
the development of methods for the application of research findings to the problems of 
various kinds of groups and organizations. 

The research of the centre rests upon a conviction that there are principles of group 
behaviour which can be established independently of the purposes or specific act ivities 
of the groups. It is held that basic principles of group dynamics can be established which 
help in understanding the processes of group formation, change or dissolution, and 
which lead to understanding of the determinants of inter-group relations and of the 
relationship among members of a group. The centre has had the opportunity to test 
this assumption in a variety of settings, and in the course of its work it has madea 
substantial contribution to the creation of a systematic theory of group processes, 
to adequate research methods and to accumulating and analysing relevant empirical 
data. 

In implementing these objectives and interests, the centre has designated certain 
‘programme areas’ within which co-ordinated studies are conducted. The major 
programmes are those concerned with (a) the determinants of group productivity; 
(b) the processes of communication, leadership and spread of influence; (c) the study 
of sources and resolution of inter-group conflict; (d) determinants of social perception, 
and (e) improvement of group functioning and member adjustment. There is also an 
active programme for the development of systematic theoretical concepts, and the 
invention of new research techniques. 

The Survey Research Centre has been primarily concerned with the application of 
sample interview survey techniques to a variety of psychological, social and economic 
problems. During its eight years of operation it has conducted over 60 major surveys, 
many of them of national scope involving thousands of respondents, others restricted 
to special groups within the population. The principal programmes of co-ordinated 
studies are in the fields of (a) economic behaviour; (b) human relations and social 
organization, and (c) attitudes and behaviour in public affairs. 

The programme of research on economic behaviour, apart from gathering and making 
public basic economic data, is concerned with the dynamics of major economic deci- 
sions made by consumers and businessmen. This work is based on the belief that 
economic decisions—about income, purchases, savings—can be fully understood only 
if the individual’s attitudes, preferences and intentions are taken into account. The 
programme of research on human relations and social organization is concerned with 
determining the social and psychological factors that permit an organization to be 
effective. Studies in this programme have been based upon the comparison of contrasting 
units within social organizations—factories, government agencies, labour unions, etc.— 
with respect to the attitudes, perceptions, motivations, and behaviours of the members. 
The programme of research in public affairs has included investigations of the informa- 
tion, attitude and behaviour of the public with respect to various public issues. Included 
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are studies of political behaviour (party membership, voting behaviour), mass commu- 
nication (sources of information, use of libraries, response to television programmes), 
social group membership, and others. 

The institute staff includes about fifty research scientists, a similar number of staff 
assistants, a staff of about two hundred field interviewers, and a staff of content analysts. 
The institute is supported largely by contracts and grants from foundations, government 
agencies and private business organizations. The research is undertaken for scientific 
purposes, and the results are made public. Approximately four hundred publications 
have been issued. Publication lists and further information about the institute may be 
obtained on request. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH OF THE 
NETHERLANDS INSTITUTE OF 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leyden 


This department is one of the six research units of the institute and was founded in 1944. 
Gradually it evolved into a multi-disciplinary group of research workers interested in 
problems of human relations in industry and related areas. The staff nowadays consists 
of a medical psychologist, psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, social workers, an 
educationalist and one engineer (35 members, assistants included). The internal organ- 
ization is built on project-teams, a number of functional boards (e.g. theory, methodo- 
logy, internal development, public relations) and special interest-groups (e.g. sociatry, 
problems of housing). 

In its first development the research was strongly influenced by field theoretical 
theories (Lewin, Ann Arbor—group-dynamics) and the sociatry approach (Tavistock 
Institute). One of the first studies was a field theoretical analysis of accident-situations 
ina steel plant (by Dr. Winsemius), now complemented by studies on safety propaganda. 
Other research projects by Doctors Hutte, Fetter and Engelhard concentrated on human 
relations patterns and the influence of key-people on these patterns in industries. Much 
attention has been paid to the methods of group-interviews. The field studies led to 
experimental small-group-research on disruption and relationships perception (Hutte), 
leadership phenomena in stress-situations (Mulder) and communication patterns 
related to productivity and satisfaction. 

Awareness of the influence of external factors on the social-psychological system of 
a factory stimulated research in a bulb-growing community in which one of the facto- 
ries, studied, had been erected, as part of an industrialization programme. The special 
techniques used in this study, are now being transferred to other sociological studies 
on resistance to change phenomena in industries and industrializing rural districts 
(Gadourek). 


A special section of the department tries to ‘translate’ the finding and the results 


_ of studies elsewhere for management, personnel-directors and industrial social workers 


(Fetter), The institute’s bi-monthly Mens en Onderneming (Men and Industrial Enterprises) 
isa similar aid in this feedback-system. 

Researches have also been carried out on mental health problems other than those 
in the fields of industry on the following subjects: (a) Studies on psychological and social- 
psychological factors of noise-hindrance in dwellings, done in collaboration with a group 
of technical experts of the Research Institute for Public Engineering TNO (Bitter) ; 
(b) Adjustment-problems of children during periods of occupation (Miss de Weerd) ; 
(c) The influence of a probation-period on later personality development of young 
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delinquents (Miss Clemens Schréner); (d) A comparative study of the educational, 
medical and organizational system in 36 children’s institutions (Miss Clemens Schréner): 
(e) A longitudinal study of the mental development of children (Wiegersma); (f) 4 
sociatric study of a small hospital (Butler). 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDY CENTRE 
OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Oxted, Surrey 


In the course of the last half-century fundamental discoveries have been made in the 
realm of depth psychology, throwing new light on the whole of the creative side of 
human life and work. Up to the present these discoveries have been used principally 
in the treatment of mental sickness. The purpose of the International Study Centre is 
to examine whether and how they can be more generally applied for the direct 
promotion of mental health. 

Four main lines of inquiry and experiment are pursued: (1) By what means these 
discoveries can be rendered accessible to men and women of the present age, seeking 
new insight and energy in a time of world stress; (b) By what means these discoveries 
can be made available for purposes of education, not only in childhood but at all the 
stages of life where psychological understanding is especially required; (c) By what 
means these discoveries can be applied in the different occupations and professions, 
especially those concerned with industry, with administration and with social well- 
being; (d) By what means these discoveries can be set upon a broad empirical basis 
and so made part of the scientific heritage of mankind. 

The method of work of the study centre is to bring together the relevant hypotheses 
and techniques of the different schools of depth psychology with the object of investi- 
gating to what extent these can be applied by men and women in good psychological 
health through the fellowship of a working group, as distinct from the process of 
psychological analysis used in the treatment of neurosis. Psychologists to an increasing 
extent have come to recognize the small working group, whether in industry, in politics, 
or in other social activities, as one of the natural, spontaneous and effective forms of 
human co-operation. The study centre seeks to discover whether this may not be the 
appropriate means of applying the findings of depth psychology to the fuller and more 
satisfactory living of life. 

To this end it organizes three types of meetings: discussion groups, dealing with 
one or other of the above lines of inquiry; seminars, in which a detailed study is made 
of some particular aspect of depth psychology; and study courses, at elementary, 
intermediate or advanced levels, according to need. As far as possible, these discussion 
groups, seminars and study courses are held over a series of week-ends (or for suitable 
periods during the mid-week) so as to give adequate opportunity for reflection and 
exchange. 


The ultimate aim of the centre is to extend scientific method to the investigation of 


the deep unconscious and apply the results so reached to the conflict of ways of life 
at present disrupting the world. With this aim in view, it seeks to make contact not 
only with psychologists, social scientists, educationists and other professional men and 
women directly affected, but with all those who recognize that, to meet the challenge 
of a world divided against itself, it is necessary to find new ways. 

Communications in regard to the centre should be addressed to: P. W. Martin, 
Talboys, Oxted, Surrey, England. 
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THE GROTIUS SEMINARIUM, STUDY AND RESEARCH 
CENTRE ON INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


The Hague 


The Seminar for International Co-operation, established in 1952, was reorganized in 
July 1954 as an independent organization operating under the name Grotius 
Seminarium. 

Its aims are the study of problems connected with international co-operation, and 
particularly with the realization of the principles and purposes of the United Nations. 
The seminarium believes that the complex character of the problems related to inter- 
national co-operation demands that experts in different fields should enter upon a 
well planned and concerted study of the questions involved. By investigating these 
problems the seminarium hopes to achieve results which will contribute to a well- 
founded scientific documentation of opinions and an interpretation of facts observed, 
as there exists a growing demand for both. In organizing the study and research groups, 
special attention is given to more recent social sciences (sociology, social psychology, 
cultural anthropology). 


Sponsors. Professor R. A. M. Bergman, professor of anthropology at the University 
of Amsterdam; Dr. R. W. van Diffelen, of the Ministry of Education at The Hague; 
Dr. H. M. J. Hart, lecturer at the Institute of Social Studies at The Hague; Professor 
B. Landheer, director of the Library of the Peace Palace at The Hague, former 
professor of sociology at Alabama University; Professor Gesina H. J. van der 
Molen, professor of the law of nations at the Free University, Amsterdam; Professor 
H. Nieuwenhuis, professor of theoretical pedagogics at the University of Groningen. 


Executive Committee. H. D. Gideonse, Dr. W. A. ’t Hart, Dr. B. J. A. de Kanter-van 
Hettinga Tromp, Dr. P. C. Klomp, Dr. R. M. H. Koesoemdjodo, Dr. E. H. F. van der 
Lely, Dr. H. J. van Putten, Dr. E. de Marees van Swinderen. 


Co-ordinator. Dr. W. A. ’t Hart, v. Z. v. Nijevelstraat 55, Wassenaar, Netherlands. 
The task of the co-ordinator consists in organizing and promoting the coherence of 
the scientific work and in maintaining contact with interested persons in the Netherlands 
and abroad. 


Secretariat. Dr. E. H. F. van der Lely, Poortlaan 9, Wassenaar, Netherlands. 
Summary of Studygroups 


Adult education. 

The problem of social responsibility in a technically developed society. 

The problem of tolerance. 

Education towards international understanding in elementary schools. 

. Explaining the character and activities of the United Nations to training colleges 
for teachers in the Netherlands. 

Historical methodology intended for secondary schools, particularly as related to 
education in international understanding. 

. Education of future functionaries in international affairs. 

. International trade barriers. 

. When Europe meets Asia (collaboration between Europe and Asia). 
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2. The phenomenon of war in the light of recent social sciences. 

3. East-Europe (This research group collaborates with the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University, New York). 

4. Changing man in a changing world. 

5. A science of social man. : 

In regard to the activities of some of these study and research groups the following may 

be observed. 

The group which is studying the war phenomenon in the light of recent social sciences 
hopes to complete its outline of research during the spring of 1955. 

The group occupied with the problem of national prejudice concerns itself principally 
with groups consisting of Belgian and Dutch nationalities. 

The study groups interested in projects 4, 5 and 6 consider them to be parts of 
the Unesco project: ‘Education for living in a world community’. The group which 
investigated the problem of social responsibility has completed its report ‘Het vraagstuk 
van de sociale verantwoordelijkheid in een technisch ontwikkelde maatschappij 
(The problem of social responsibility in a technological society), and has made certain 
recommendations concerning projects which deserve priority in connexion with 
further research. 

The study group occupied with the question of adult education has published its 
first report, entitled: ‘Paedagogische en psychologische aspecten betreffende de vorming 
van volwassenen’ (Pedagogical and psychological aspects concerning adult education), 
This report offers a summary of methodological and didactical problems. 


The growth of the activities of the institute urgently demands greater financial 
resources, if the programme which has been set as a goal is to be fully realized. Accor- 
dingly it is hoped that, in addition to financial contributions from social bodies and 
organizations and from private individuals, the problems submitted to the seminarium 
for study will yield a certain amount of income. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE INSTITUTE OF THE 
GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY IN ROME 


4, Piazza della Pilotta, Rome 


The four-centuries-old Gregorian University in Rome is one of the places that make 
possible lasting encounters between men from all parts of the world. As the official 
university of the Holy See, it offers ecclesiastical students instruction in all those 
branches of learning which are of particular interest to them. At present, 2,500 students 
from 54 different countries are studying at its five faculties—theology, philosophy, 
canon law, ecclesiastical history, and missionary practice. Non-Catholics are admitted, 
although in fact there are not many of them. 

In October 1951 a Social Science Institute was opened in the Faculty of Philosophy. 
It is well known that recent Popes have been particularly concerned with the ever 
more complex and serious problems of life in society. It was becoming essential to 
prepare priests for the functions devolving upon them as teachers of philosophy or 
social ethics, as ecclesiastical counsellors in various organizations, and so forth. For 
admission to the institute, which provides a three-year course of specialized studies, 
students must have completed the usual higher courses in philosophy or theology. 
The programme aims at giving them a realistic training adapted to the particular needs 
of their calling. The course consists of lectures in economics, positive sociology, public, 
civil and social law, and also lectures in philosophy and ethics as applicable to these 
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domains. The student must, acquire an adequate knowledge of. these subjects in the 
abstract—and, if necessary, receive the requisite preparation for extending his studies 
of them—before going on to the speculative or moral questions they raise. A wide 
choice of special courses enables students to adapt their training to their future work. 

During the academic year 1953-54—the first year in which the programme was in 
full operation—the institute had 47 full-time students, and some 77 students from 
other faculties took courses in their selected subjects, or simply attended lectures 
without sitting for examinations. 

The 47 regular students came from 20 different countries (in order of number of 
students): Italy, Mexico, Spain, Canada, China, Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 
Columbia, Belgium, France, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Lithuania, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Tanganyika, Czechoslovakia, Uganda. 

Adapting the programme to such a varied audience obviously raises many problems. 
There can be no question, for example, of teaching the civil law or social legislation 
of any given country. The professor has to sift out the fundamental questions in each 
subject and give indications as to the principal answers that have been made to them. 
He must lay some stress on comparative studies and at the same time see that students 
are made aware of what applies in their respective countries. Practical work and the 
writing of a thesis—indispensable for obtaining a diploma—are both of help in this 
regard, 

Fortunately, it was possible to form a group of professors able to cope with such 
a diverse student body. The 13 professors of the institute—mostly doctors of the social 
sciences, law or philosophy in their own countries—come from Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Spain and the United States. Some of them have 
spent long periods in Africa, in the Middle or Far East, or in America. 

As for the language problem, the ecclesiastical training provides a solution which, 
although it does not remove all difficulties, yet offers very real advantages. In the 
seminars, a good many of the lectures are usually given in Latin. So professors and 
students, when they go to Rome, have a working knowledge of this language, which 
serves as a common vehicle of expression. 

The objection will no doubt be raised that the social sciences, which are relatively 
new, have a very different vocabulary from that of philosophy or theology. 

However, the difficulty is not as great as it would at first appear. Many subjects 
covered by Roman Law, for example, are now included under the social sciences. 
Moreover, scientific vocabulary whether in German, English, Spanish or French, is 
derived from Latin or Greek, so it is only a matter of taking it back to its origins. The 
danger is rather that the student may stop at the Latin formulae and neglect to make 
the link with his own language. The professors have to overcome this difficulty by 
seeing that the students read works written in their mother tongue, or in some other 
living language with which they are familiar. The library of the institute has to be 
stocked with this end in view. 

Thus it will be seen that an enterprise such as the Social Science Institute of the 
Gregorian University is: beset with some difficulties, and even dangers. But its task 
is made easier in so far as its pupils are all endowed with a similar training, and it has 
the advantage of a teaching staff with a very varied knowledge and experience, and 
whose daily contacts with each other can only lead to mutual enrichment. It will 
easily be understood that such an enterprise is a powerful force in developing a better 
knowledge of different’ peoples, their deeper understanding of and mutual liking for 
each other. In this respect, it is performing a similar task to that of Unesco. 
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I]. ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE UNESCO SEMINAR ON THE TEACHING OF 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Montreal, 14-16 June 1954 


D. BINDRA 


The Unesco seminar in the teaching of social psychology met for three days 
immediately following the Fourteenth International Congress of Psychology. 
Fourteen persons, representing 13 nations and Unesco, participated in the 
seminar: 

Leonardo Ancona, Professor of Psychology at the Catholic University of 
Milan (Italy), Piazza S. Ambrogio 9, Milan; Dalbir Bindra, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, McGill University, Montreal, Canada; Helmut von 
Bracken, Capl. Professor Technische Hochschule, Braunschweig, ‘West Ger- 
many; A. H. El-Koussy, Professor of Psychology and Dean of Institute of 
Education, Ibrahim University, Mounira, Cairo, Egypt; Samuel Hammond, 
Senior Lecturer, Department of Psychology, University of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Hilde Himmelweit, Reader in Social Psychology, London School of 
Economics, University of London, Houghton St., London W.C.2, England; 
Eugene Jacobson, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Rafi Z. Khan, Chief Psychologist, Pakistan Public Service 
Commission, Ingle Road, Karachi, Pakistan; Otto Klineberg, Columbia 
University and Unesco, 19, Av. Kléber, Paris (16°), France; Daniel Lagache, 
Professor at the Sorbonne, Director of the Institute of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Paris; Maria Dolores Nieto, Professor of Social Psychology and Psycho- 
logical Guidance; Professor at the Free Faculty of Psychology, Cebollati 1697; 
Assistant Director of the Latin-American Co-ordinating Commission on 
Psychology, Montevideo, Uruguay; Joseph Nuttin, Professor at the University 
of Louvain, Laboratoire de Psychologie, 2, Place Cardinal-Mercier, Louvain, 
Belgium; Carlos Sanchez de Queiroz, Professor at the University of Brazil, 
Av. Atlantica 3916, ap‘° 1104, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Mariano Yela, Professor 
of Psychology, University of Madrid, Head of the Psychometric Laboratory 
at the Research Council, Serrano 125, Madrid, Spain. 

Dr. Klineberg welcomed the group on behalf of Unesco and the Inter- 
national Union of Psychology. He outlined the general purpose for which the 
group had been assembled, and then asked the members to name a chairman. 
The group elected Dr. Klineberg as the chairman of the seminar, and he 
appointed Professor Bindra to serve as the rapporteur. 

The chairman pointed out that the main purpose of this seminar was to 
provide social psychologists from different parts of the world with an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas and discuss problems arising from their experiences 
in the teaching of and research in social psychology. He expressed the hope 
that the deliberations of the group would result in certain concrete recommen- 
dations which Unesco could consider and possibly incorporate in its current 
programme of promoting teaching and research in social psychology. He then 
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outlined the following specific problems which are of particular importance 
at this stage in the international development of social psychology. 
1. Goals and purposes of social psychology. 
. Kind of teaching desired. 
. Place of other disciplines in social psychology. 
. Place of social psychology in other disciplines. 
. The ‘export’ of materials. To what extent is this possible? What kinds of 
materials? What kinds of adaptations are needed? 
. The international availability of publications. 
. Relation of teaching to research. 
. Teaching methods. 
. Exchange professorships and fellowships. 
10. Place of social psychology in secondary education. 
Each member of the seminar commented briefly on the existing status of 
social psychology in the country or countries with which he was familiar. These 
reports provided the general background against which the specific questions 
were discussed and recommendations made. 


Goals and Purposes of Social Psychology 


Much of the discussion on the goals and purposes of social psychology revolved 
around the question of the relative emphasis to be given to applied social 
psychology in the teaching of social psychology. It was pointed out that social 
psychology is often promoted not as a scientific subject of intrinsic interest, 
but rather as a means of reducing international tensions or for other practical 
aims. This emphasis on the ‘applied’ aspect evokes a negative reaction toward 
social psychology from other university departments and hinders the develop- 
ment of social psychology as a science. The chairman assured the group that 
Unesco’s primary interest is in developing social psychology as a science and 
that no direct and immediate applications are either demanded or expected 
by Unesco. The social science department of Unesco merely wants to aid in the 
solution of practical social problems by encouraging the scientific study of 
social phenomena. The chairman then pointed to the important role of basic 
social-psychological research in determining the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
prohibiting racial segregation in schools. 

Social psychologists in the university setting are often asked to work on and 
find a solution to a practical community problem. Should the academic 
social psychologists (that is, those interested in teaching and research only) 
accept such assignments? This question was discussed at some length. There 
seemed to be general agreement that, because of the very nature of the subject 
matter of social psychology, such practical problems in the community 
provide a setting for testing specific hypotheses and thus furthering the theore- 
tical (scientific) aims of social psychologists. Even when no specific theoretical 
advance is anticipated, such community projects can be used to train social 
scientists. However, if a community project contributes neither to theory nor 
to training, academic social psychologists should feel free not to accept it. 

The group also agreed on the dangers of ‘over selling’ social psychology and 
warned against too readily promoting applications of social psychology in 
areas where the scientific knowledge is as yet inadequate. 
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Recommendation 1: In university education social psychology, like other sciences, 
should be considered as a study having intrinsic interest and value and not as 
an ‘applied’ profession. While it is important to point out the possible practical 
applications of social psychology, it is also necessary to warn the student 
against rapid applications that are not based on a secure scientific foundation. 


Kind of Teaching Desired 


A distinction is often drawn between the empirical and the theoretical 
approach to social psychology. Modern social psychology is sometimes said to 
be more empirical and less theoretical than its counterpart in the nineteenth 
century. This distinction is a false one. For modern social psychology, like 
the ‘old’ one, also seeks to develop a general theory of social behaviour. The 
real distinction between modern social psychology and the old social psycho- 
logy lies in the fact that the latter consisted of speculative theories while in 
modern social psychology theories are closely linked to empirical data. Modern 
social psychology is not less theoretical, it is less speculative and its theories 
are more Closely trimmed to fit the observed facts. In this it follows the hypo- 
thetico-deductive method which is characteristic of all well-developed sciences. 


Recommendation 2: Social psychology should be taught as an empirical science, 
with due attention to its historical development, and with full regard to the 
nature of scientific methodology. 


Place of Other Disciplines in Social Psychology 


Comments by only a few members of the group made it clear that almost any 
other discipline might, under certain circumstances, be relevant to research 
or teaching in social psychology. It was therefore decided to limit the discussion 
to related disciplines which might be of particular relevance to training in 
social psychology. Social psychology shares certain methods with disciplines 
such as economics, it shares content with subjects such as history and political 
science, and it shares both content and methods with such fields as sociology 
and anthropology. Study of these related fields will contribute to training in 
social psychology. 


Recommendation 3: For training in social psychology, students of widely different 
academic backgrounds may be admitted into the training programme, but 
the subsequent training should emphasize knowledge in the fields of psycho- 
logy, sociology, and cultural anthropology. Supplementary contacts with other 
areas (e.g. language, economics) should be encouraged. 


Place of Social Psychology in Other Disciplines 


After a brief discussion the following recommendation was agreed upon. 


Recommendation 4: It is desirable that the methods and content of social psycho- 
logy should be introduced into the curriculum of such ‘social’ fields as jour- 
nalism, education, and social work. The person giving such instructions should 
be a well-trained social psychologist who in addition is familiar with the other 
field and its needs. The teaching should at first take the form of informal 
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seminar discussions—this would pave the way for more formal instruction 
through lectures. 


The ‘Export’ of Materials 


Can books on social psychology produced for use in one country be profitably 
used in another? This general question evoked many suggestions and comments 
from the group. A distinction should be made between textbooks and books 
usually called ‘Readings’. The greatest producer of both these types of books js 
the U.S.A. There was some argument about whether or not books reporting 
studies on social groups in the U.S.A. would be of interest and value to students 
in other cultures. It was felt that value of these books in ‘foreign’ universities 
could be increased by (1) expert translations; (2) inclusion of comparative 
data from other cultures when available; (3) including references to locally 
available related works; (4) producing cross-language dictionaries of social- 
psychological terms, and (5) adding a supplementary introduction: to each 
book pointing out the ways in which the methods and contents of the book 
may or may not be applicable in the local culture. The following recommen. 
dation was based on a rather long discussion of the above points. 


Recommendation 5: (a) In ‘exporting’ works on social psychology, attention 
should be paid to cultural, scientific, and language ‘distance’ between the 
exporting and the importing cultures. (b) In general, we approve of translating 
works on social psychology; whenever possible translators should not only 
be expert linguists but also good social psychologists. (c) Difficulties in the 
use of foreign books will be lessened by adding a supplementary introduction 
to each book pointing out the ways in which the methods and contents reported 
therein may or may not be applicable to the local culture. 


The International Availability of Publications 


The problems concerning the distribution of notices of new publications, 
availability of book reviews, cheaper editions of American books, distribution 
of statements of course-outlines and research-in-progress from different insti- 
tutions were discussed. The discussion seemed to point towards the need fora 
central ‘clearing house’ for information on social psychology. A similar central 
information office for psychology was suggested by Bartlett in the meeting of 
the International Union of Psychology. 


Recommendation 6: A central ‘clearing house’ for information on teaching and 
research in social psychology should be established. Such an office should serve 
the following functions in roughly this order of priority: (1) distributing state- 
ments on the courses in social psychology (course content, textbook used, any 
special methods employed, etc.) taught in various institutions; (2) distributing 
statements on ongoing research and research in the process of publication; 
(3) distributing annotated lists of recent books in social psychology to serve as 
supplements to such annotated bibliographies as the Harvard list; (4) distri- 
buting information (including critical reviews) on new works in social psycho- 
logy; (5) distributing new works in the area of social psychology to selected 
scholars who find it difficult to acquire such works. 
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Relation of Teaching to Research 


The following recommendation seemed to emerge naturally from the comments 


made by the group. 


Recommendation 7: The close relation between teaching and research should be 
maintained in the training of social psychologists. 


Teaching Methods 


After a brief discussion the following recommendation was agreed upon. 


Recommendation 8: Training in laboratory work and participation in group 
research projects should form a part of the training of social psychologists. 


Exchange Professorships and Fellowships 


To date, most of the exchange of social psychologists has been for teaching 
purposes. The group felt that exchange of research professorships and fellowships 
should also be arranged whenever possible. An exchange professor engaging 
in group research in a new setting can contribute and learn at least as much as 
he does in the class room. The group agreed that, when exchange of professors 
for extended periods of six months to a year is not feasible, a short term (a week 
or two), seminar, given to advanced students, could be very useful. 

The chairman outlined the purpose and workings of Unesco’s teaching 
missions and this led to considerable discussion on various aspects of these 
missions. More than half the members of the group indicated that they would 
welcome such teaching missions in their countries. It was suggested that the 
term teaching mission was perhaps not the most ‘diplomatic’ name for such 
missions. If the countries wishing to have a teaching mission could let Unesco 
know what they expect such a mission to achieve, Unesco would be aided not 
only in evaluating the work of the missions but also in selecting the right 
persons. 


Recommendation g: (a) Unesco’s current programme of facilitating exchange 
of social scientists should be continued and expanded. (b) It is highly desirable 
to combine the teaching and research functions in the exchange programme. 
(c) Teaching missions in the general field of social science cover a wide area 
of interests; it is therefore desirable to arrange at least some of these missions 
specifically for advancing teaching and research in psychology and social 
psychology. (d) Teaching missions should be given a new name; two sugges- 
tions: joint seminar, study group. 


Social Psychology and Secondary Schools 


After a brief discussion the following recommendation was agreed upon. 


Recommendation 10: Social Psychology should not be taught in secondary 
schools. But, whenever possible, teachers in secondary schools should be made 
familiar with the work of social sciences, particularly social psychology. 
This familiarity can be built up indirectly by group projects and workshops. 
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Additional Recommendations 


Recommendation 11: Departments of Psychology which do not as yet offer q 
course in social psychology should be urged to offer such a course. Where 
courses in psychology are not open to sociology students, the sociology depart. 
ment should also offer a course in social psychology. 


Recommendation 12: The Unesco Book Coupon Scheme should be extended 
to cover subscriptions to scientific journals also. 


Recommendation 13: On receiving specific requests Unesco and the International 
Union of Psychology should aid in the publication of special (cheap) editions 
of important works in psychology and social psychology. 


Recommendation 14: Unesco should consider the problem of making visual aids 
available in non-American countries. 


Recommendation 15: The group expresses its appreciation to Unesco for arranging 
this very useful seminar on the teaching of social psychology and hopes that 
Unesco will continue to arrange similar meetings from time to time. 


The chairman thanked the group on behalf of Unesco and himself for taking § 


part in and contributing to the success of the seminar. Dean El-Koussy spoke 
on behalf of the group and expressed deep appreciation to the Chairman and 
Unesco for arranging this very useful seminar. 


THE SOCIAL IMPACT OF 
{NDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBAN CONDITIONS 
IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


Abidjan, 29 September-7 October 1954 


DARYLL ForRDE 


At the invitation of the French Government and in consultation with the 
Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara a 
conference organized by Unesco was held at Abidjan from 29 September 
to 7 October 1954 on the Social Impact of Industrialization and Urban 
Conditions in Africa. Planned as a seminar for social scientists and 
administrators it provided a first opportunity for appraising the scope, methods 
and results so far achieved in this field and for the formulation of proposals 
concerning future research. The need for systematic social studies of urbanized 
and industrialized African populations has become increasingly apparent over 
the last 10 years and investigations have been undertaken in many parts of 
Africa. These have been diverse in objective and scope and variously linked 
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to sociological problems and to immediate considerations of social welfare 
and administration. In 1950 Unesco discussed proposals of the International 
African Institute for study of current problems arising from industrialization 
in Tropical Africa and made contracts with the institute for carrying out some 
of these projects. 


PRELIMINARY REPORTS ON INDUSTRIALIZATION IN AFRICA AND RECENT SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


It was recognized, as a first need, that information should be assembled on 
the distribution, character and broad demographic and social effects of the 
introduction of Western techniques of production in tropical Africa, and a 
report on this was prepared.’ A survey of recent and current field studies 
concerned with the social effects of economic development was also carried 
out both to provide background information and to determine more exactly 
the scope of the problems that could most effectively be studied, priorities 
among them and the research procedures required. This survey, which will 
be published next year by Unesco,” brought out the number of common social 
effects resulting from the creation of heterogeneous, largely unskilled and 
illiterate wage-earning populations in African towns. It showed, at the same 
time, however, that there were wide differences in the social character of such 
urban populations. 

While it was clear that many variable factors—the degree of ethnic hetero- 
geneity, the range and frequency of migration, prior cultural patterns, dif- 
ferences in the working situations, levels of income, the premises and practices 
of administrations and entrepreneurs—affected the actual social conditions, 
it was at the same time apparent that the multiplicity of these factors was not 
always fully recognized and that their assessment in any particular study 
often presented difficult problems of method. 

It was also apparent that with few exceptions earlier studies of African urban 
populations had, not unnaturally, in view of the complexity of the situation 
and the very limited research resources made available, tended to be confined 
to some limited aspect such as the investigation of material conditions in 
connexion with occupations, standards of living, etc., or the formal organ- 
ization of economic activity, administration, etc. Most of such studies had 
practical aims—often the provision of basic information concerning to develop- 
ment programmes. Others with more theoretical objectives concerning the 
nature and determinants of social relations often suffered from vagueness of 
definition, or a lack of sufficient data to resolve the problems posed. Another 
frequent limitation, especially for comparative purposes, arose from the 
inadequacy of accounts of the field methods used. This was particularly 
apparent in connexion with intensive techniques of investigation (open 
interviews, participant observation, case histories, psychological testing, etc.), 
the importance of which was being increasingly accepted as essential to the 


1. Copies of this working paper are available from the International African Institute under the title: Indus- 
trialization in Africa, a report prepared by the International African Institute for Unesco. 1. ‘Introduction’ by 
Daryll Forde, Director of International African Institute; 2. ‘Digest of Information concerning Industrialization 
in Africa’ by Merran McCulloch. Price 7/6d. 

2, M. McCulloch, ‘Survey of Recent and Current Field Studies on the Social Effects of Economic Development 
in Inter-Tropical Africa’, in Social Implicati of Technological Change and Urbanization in Africa South 
of the Sahara, edited by Daryll Forde, Unesco (Tensions and Technology series), Part I, 1955. 
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elucidation of social processes. They were being combined with ‘social survey’ 
methods based on random sample interviewing to secure for statistical analysis 
specific information in accordance with a schedule. It was becoming apparent 
that the interpretation of the quantitative data and correlations provided by 
the latter often depended on knowledge of underlying processes and attitudes 
which a ‘survey’ could not reveal and, furthermore, that the selection of the 
data to be secured by ‘survey’ tended to be indiscriminate oy ill-related to 
basic problems, unless the character and probable interconnexions of significant 
features of social relations and cultural patterning had been ascertained by 
intensive inquiry. 


FIELD STUDY IN STANLEYVILLE, BELGIAN CONGO 


Unesco therefore made a contract with the International African Institute 
to carry out a field study in an urban area in tropical Africa, and the institute 
sought to take as full advantage as possible of the findings of these reports, 
It was felt that to achieve results which would be of both theoretical and 
practical significance the study should be carried out by a small complementary 
team of field research workers who, while bringing special skills to the securing 
and analysis of relevant data in different spheres, would achieve a common 
approach to the inquiry as a whole. 

In view of the fact that there were some recent and current studies of 
mining towns and ports, it was decided that preference should be given toa 
well-established and diversified urban centre which showed a considerable 
variety of full-time occupation and division of labour. After discussion with 
Unesco and consulting with the governments of various African territories 
as regards the necessary permissions and facilities, it was finally decided to 
conduct the research at Stanleyville, in the Eastern Province of the Belgian 
Congo. A long-established trading and transport centre at the head of navig. 
ation on the Congo, with an African population of about 40,000, Stanleyville 
had been a railway terminal since 1906, became a focus for road transport in 
the twenties and saw a significant development of light industries in the late 
thirties.1 

The scope and objectives of the inquiry were formulated to include an 
analysis of the contemporary social structure and the roles of various kinds 
of social grouping within it, and an investigation of the range of factors con- 
tributing to the salient features and evident trends in the social system. Thus 
the inquiry involved a’ study of household, kinship, neighbourhood organ- 
izations, cliques, associations connected with recreational, religious, political 
and other activities as well as of class structure, social mobility and patterns 
of authority within formal and informal groups. At the same time it called for 
discovery and analysis of the wide range of factors—whether deriving from 
European initiatives or from African traditions—which might be found to 
contribute significantly to the social configuration. 

An international team of three field investigators, comprising a statistical 
sociologist, an ethnographer and a psychologist? was appointed for two 


1. The Belgian Congo administration and the Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique en Afrique Centrale (IRSAC) 
made generous contributions in facilities, equipment and supplementary grants which are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

2. Mr. V. G. Pons (British), Mr. P. Clément (Belgian) and Miss N. Xydias (French), respectively. 
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years’ work on the project, 17 months of which were spent in the field. A first 
report! presenting the results of a necessarily limited part of their investigations 
was prepared within the period, and it is hoped to supplement this with further 
studies. 


THE RESEARCH CONFERENCE AT ABIDJAN 


These reports and field studies afforded a background of experience on which 
to base a conference at which social scientists, administrators and others could 
exchange ideas on the needs, opportunities and scope for further research, 
and to formulate views on the directions that such further investigations should 
take. 

It was agreed that the conference should be a small one, in the form of a 
seminar for which the research workers participating would prepare papers 
to be circulated in advance of the meetings. The papers were to include 
substantive results of research with special reference to the character of 
further inquiries that these suggested. The earlier reports referred to 
above were also circulated for consideration. 

Every effort was made to include specialists concerned with the various 
investigations that had been recently carried out and to cover as wide a range 
of conditions as possible. Some fifteen research workers (social anthropologists, 
sociologists and economists) prepared papers and, apart from a few changes 
in personnel due to unforeseen circumstances, participated in the conference 
along with technical officers and administrators nominated by interested 
governments, representatives of the Department of Social Sciences of 
Unesco, and observers from international organizations. 

The Stanleyville report and the papers presented to the conference were 
concerned with a number of main themes proposed for consideration. It is 
only possible here to illustrate their scope by a few examples. In the demo- 
graphic field, Mr. Pons’s study of the socio-demographic structure of the 
African ‘townships’ (centres extra-coutumiers) of Stanleyville illustrated a 
random survey method whereby the nature of urban immigration over a 
period of time could be quantitatively assessed, and also demonstrated the 
progressive incorporation of Africans into Western enterprises—a process 
often beginning in outlying centres in rural areas and preceding true urban- 
ization. This study also showed the complexity and uneven rate of change 
of the factors affecting the age and sex composition of such an immigrant 
population. A paper by Dr. Clyde Mitchell demonstrated for a number of 
areas in southern Africa the ambiguity of and hidden assumptions involved 
in the term ‘urbanization’, and showed that town-dwelling at a given point 
in time could by itself tell us little as to the type of social relations and values 
of the people concerned. It further showed the need in African urban studies 
for devising more effective means of measuring the degree of urban stabilization 
if any satisfactory correlation with other social features was to be achieved, 
and suggested economical field and statistical techniques for this purpose. 
Mr. Mercier, in his account of a social survey by questionnaire in Dakar, 
showed from the experience of his team that, despite the considerable value 


1. Social Implications of Technological Change and Urbanization in Africa South of the Sahara, Unesco (in prepa- 
ration), Part 2. 
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of the results obtained as preliminary indications concerning matters hitherto 
the subject of guess-work, a more substantial demographic foundation, more 
systematic sampling and hence considerably larger resources were needed to 
reach definitive results and secure correlations in a really large urban 
population. Subject to these limitations, Mr. Massé outlined some demographic 
results of the Dakar survey which suggested that, while there was a low 
incidence of polygyny among the more settled urban population, there 
appeared to be significant differences in its incidence depending on religious 
affiliation (Moslem and non-Moslem in this case), and more accurately so 
according to occupation. Its incidence increased in proportion to income and 
social status from manual labour to supervisory positions and higher grade 
office work, but fell sharply again in the professional and semi-professional 
categories. 

The descriptive material presented in many of the papers showed the very 
wide range of socio-economic conditions prevailing among the populations 
of different urban areas and the contrasts visible between centres so different 
as Dakar, Kampala (Uganda), and the Northern Rhodesian copper belt. 
Differences in the technical conditions of industry, in the ethnic grading of 
occupations and the roles of Europeans, in the extent to which urban popul- 
ations had become socially separated from rural areas were seen not only 
to be considerable, but to challenge closer and more systematic inquiry into 
their differential effects on the structure of urban communities. 

Both the character and the rate of change in social grouping and in 
institutional activities under urban conditions were shown to differ widely. 
At the same time industrial development and a complex division of labour 
were so recent, and the general level of skill in industrial or commercial 
occupation at present exhibited by Africans so low, that certain common 
features of economic and social patterning, coloured everywhere by the control 
exercised by Europeans and occasionally by other ethnic groups, was every- 
where apparent. Europeans not merely provided the managerial and executive 
personnel but—as was illustrated by Doctors R. and C. Sofer from their Jinja 
studies—remained, on account of cultural differences reinforced by far higher 
incomes, socially remote from the African population. 

A further example of parallel tendencies, to which similar factors could be 
ascribed, appeared in the accounts by Dr. Hellman and others, relating to 
urban South Africa: progressive disintegration of wider kinship groups under 
urban conditions; the decline in paternal authority and family solidarity 
where incomes accrue to individual wage-earners who are absent from home 
during their working day. Generally speaking, too, family units tend to become 
not only less stable but more isolated, and the individual—both adolescent 
and adult—tends to participate in new but often ephemeral associations 
connected with crafts, cults and recreations. On these matters Mr. Clément 
provided some preliminary documentation in the Stanleyville report. An 
analysis of the causes and effects of social instability and personal insecurity, 
with special reference to Brazzaville, A.E.F., was made by Mr. Balandier. 
In this he showed how the urban environment, which so often deprived the 
individual of adequate models for conduct and made him subject to con- 
flicting sanctions, favoured individualistic attitudes of improvisation and 
expediency. 

Professor Malengreau, in a paper on the orientation of sociological research 
in African urban centres, urged that study should be focused on the com- 
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prehensive investigation of these manifold symptoms of profound social and 
psychological disequilibrium and of the remedial measures that might be 
available. He outlined the many indications of such disequilibrium, particularly 
among the urban evolués in the Belgian Congo, and considered some of the 
contributory factors. Since these involved questions of fundamental importance 
from the points of view of both sociological theory and social policy—between 
which, rightly understood, there was no necessary conflict—he considered 
they should be placed in the forefront as the common objective for studies 
of the various aspects of African urban life and as the criteria for selecting 
particular problems and data. 

Miss Xydias, in the Stanleyville survey report, and Dr. Cyril Sofer, in a 
paper on Social Structure and Working Group Behaviour (at Jinja, Uganda), 
analysed African roles and social relations in industry and provided valuable 
material on factors affecting performance and stability of Africans in 
employment. Both papers showed the importance to the latter of the type of 
relations, and the effectiveness of communication with European super- 


visors. 


For convenience of discussion, the conference agreed to consider the following 
topics successively during its meetings: modes of access and incorporation of 
Africans into urban life; the assimilation of Western skills and values; urbane 
rural and ‘Western’-tribal relationships; domestic and neighbourhood rela- 
tions; the character and extent of the development of classes; the emergence of 
‘westernized’ groups (évolués, elites, etc.) ; relations between Africans and Euro- 
peans and other ethnic groups; methodological problems; the orientation of 
urban social research in Africa. 

Although it was not possible to explore all these topics as fully as was desired, 
an exchange of views took place and some agreements were obtained on the 
main problems on which committees prepared summaries of views and 
recommendations. 

A review of the papers and of statements submitted showed that there was 
great diversity in the modes of incorporating Africans into industrial employment and 
urban life. There were significant differences in many respects between (a) sta- 
bilized townspeople ; (b) those who expected to return to a tribal area, and 
(c) recent and temporary migrants. African urban centres also differed 
considerably in their respective proportions of these categories. The social 
significance of recruited migrant labour in a primary industry such as mining, 
was, for example, very different from that of unskilled labour of indefinite 
duration in an urban area of diversified economy, more complex processes 
of social and cultural change being manifest in the latter. Nevertheless, a 
number of characteristic features were observed to be recurrent in many 
African territories. The ties of migrants with their communities of origin 
tended everywhere to be initially strong and, where numbers from a given 
tribal group were substantial, complex patterns of relationship, cultural as well 
as economic, were developed both between town and country and within 
the urban area. Since rural populations often depended substantially for cash 
income on remittances from urban migrants, and since many migrants were 
insecure both economically and psychologically in urban life, the social forces 
maintaining these ties were strong. At the same time relations between town 
and country were subject to great stresses and tended to weaken as urban 
populations developed new values and allegiance to new social groupings in 
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the towns. The frequently reported tendency, especially among the mor 
successful migrants, increasingly to ignore their obligation to assist rural kins. 
folk could have serious repercussions unless compensatory rural development 
took place. 

Urban migrants in most centres commonly found their initial social support 
among their kin or fellow tribesmen and traditional social groupings, and the 
moral habits of such groups were thereby reinforced. But despite their initia] 
importance for the migrant and their persistence in limited spheres, their 
economic foundations were eroded by urban life more rapidly than new 
patterns of co-operation could be developed. This led in unfavourable circum. 
stances to social isolation, insecurity and delinquency. At the same time new 
patterns of grouping (occupational, mutual aid in neighbourhoods, church 
organizations, etc.) did often assist a readjustment of values under urban 
conditions. A detailed analysis and comparative study of the processes involved 
in the reconstruction of urban communities was therefore considered to be of 
great theoretical and practical significance. 

Discussion of the Assimilation of Western skills and values concentrated mainly 
on means of assessment, since it was recognized that the objectives, finding; 
and validity of different kinds of inquiry were the subject of misunderstanding 
and controversy. It was recognized that, with regard to the assimilation of 
skills, aptitude and performance tests, properly handled, were of undeniable 
practical value, and that sample surveys based on these might furnish useful 
assessments of certain levels of attainment. They did not, however, attack the 
more complex and difficult problem of analysing and weighing factors that 
affected capacity for and rate of assimilation. This involved inter alia the possi- 
bility of valid psychological testing, under African conditions, for mental fa- 
cilities, attitudes relevant to the work situation, etc. Miss Xydias had described 
in the Stanleyville report her procedure in devising and applying tests in 
some of these fields and analysed the results obtained. While stressing the need 
for modifying and interpreting test material on the basis of detailed knowledge 
of the local conditions, including the cultural background of subjects, she held 
that significant results could be obtained which did not, as some suggested, 
merely confirm the conclusions of the field ethnographer. Most participants 
agreed that psychological testing could provide a valuable means for ascer- 
taining the prevalence and distribution of certain capacities and affective 
conditions among an African population, and for inquiring into possible socio- 
cultural factors influencing them. But concern was expressed at a certain 
proneness to expect from such tests a short cut to the discovery and explanation 
of social phenomena. Intelligence testing by the usual techniques, under 
African conditions, so strongly reflected Western schooling that its usefulness 
appeared to be virtually restricted to testing achievement under Western educa- 
tion. Apart from aptitude tests, situation and attitude tests appeared, on the 
limited information available, to be yielding the most promising results; but 
there was need for an assessment of the various techniques under experimental 
conditions on common samples and in a defined frame of reference to compare 
their significance. Provision of facilities for such an inquiry was strongly 
recommended. 

It was also recommended that, since a good deal of work appeared to be 
carried out in isolation, means be sought to provide for a more effective inter- 
change of information on the use of psychological tests for various purposes 
in the African field, 
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The inclusion in questionnaires or in interviewers’ aide-mémoires of direct 
questions on the assimilation of Western values was regarded with some 
reserve, since the frame of reference of replies would be so largely unknown and 
yariable. It was generally recognized that assessments concerning this complex 
subject had to be synthesized from data of many kinds and, since difficulties 
of communication and interpretation were considerable, questionnaire methods 
were not appropriate except in so far as they could furnish data on behaviour 
that would give an accurate diagnosis of assimilation or otherwise. Interview 
and life history material could provide significant evidence as to ‘western- 
ization’ of attitudes. 

Several participants, notably ethnographers and social anthropologists, 
insisted on the importance of recognizing ‘westernization’ as a relative and 
partial process which took place in a varying context of persisting traditional 
values. There should therefore always be direct and careful study, both in the 
urban areas and in the tribal areas from which urban populations had been 
drawn, of the character and foundations of traditional values and of the 
influence they had on the assimilation of Western attitudes. This point was 
taken up again in the subsequent discussions on urban-rural and Western- 
tribal relationships. The importance of giving as much weight in urban studies 
to intensive studies of cultural patterns and social institutions as to ‘social 
survey’ investigations by schedule was endorsed, and the conference adopted 
the recommendations of a committee which considered this question further, 
namely that: 

1. There is need to provide for more co-ordination of research plans in urban 
research in Africa, and provision for the regular circulation of information 
on aims, methods, progress and results, and for the orientation of investi- 
gations on recognized common problems, is desirable. 

. There should be systematic study of the need and scope for the collaboration 
of sociologists and anthropologists in African urban research, since the 
methods of beth are indispensable and can be mutually helpful. Urban 
studies should be accompanied by parallel studies of the associated rural 
environments. 

3. Results which can be submitted for the guidance of the social policy of the 
responsible authorities should be put forward as research develops. 

Recommendations concerning a number of particular objectives for research 

studies, which had emerged from the discussions, were also approved: 

1. A comparative study of new urban areas created by recent economic 
development under Western colonization on the one hand, and of African 
towns which had developed prior to colonization. 

. A quantitative and functional study of urban associations, to define their 
situation and role in relation to the social structure as a whole. 

. A study of ‘transferred’ traditional institutions and cultural patterns in 
urban environments, in order to examine how far such transfers are adaptive 
and effective, and their relation to dynamic factors affecting the social 
organization of African towns. 

. A study of the changes of social scale involved in urban life, in order to 
determine the types of situation and institution that contribute to the 
establishment of large-scale organization. 

. The study of economic. relations between urban and rural communities 
including the circulation of funds between the two, the relative accu- 
mulation of savings and capital as between the two and the patterns of 
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consumption in each. Quantitative data on these are needed and their 

contribution to social change should be examined closely. 

In reviewing domestic and neighbourhood relations, an almost universal tendency 
towards a more autonomous but unstable conjugal family with weak parental 
control was observable, but this appeared to be attributable less to positive 
‘westernization’ than to the effect of urban occupational and residential 
conditions which generally went against the maintenance of extended family 
and paternal influence in the urban household. On the other hand considerable 
differences in family structure were observable both within and between 
African urban populations. The influence of a number of variable factors was 
discussed, such as strength of rural connexions, degree of ethnic grouping 
within urban areas, continuance of traditional authority patterns, level and 
security of incomes, and Western educational and welfare agencies. The need 
and opportunity for close study of the operation of these factors and the effects 
of variations in different urban centres were stressed. 

The practical importance of a closer study of social breakdown in domestic 
and other small groupings was recognized, but facts were presented from a 
number of urban areas in West and East Africa which suggested that crude 
data on ill-defined samples, concerning e.g. ‘high’ divorce rates, juvenile 
delinquency and crime, were of very limited sociological value. Even when 
their incidences were reliably established, their significance was very difficult 
to interpret without an intensive study of the social context. Studies in this 
field should not, therefore, be of an ad hoc character. 

There was evidence to show that the importance of the neighbourhood as a 
field of social intercourse and mutual aid was variable and unstable. In early 
stages of settlement, localities with a high degree of ethnic homogeneity often 
developed an esprit de corps which could be of service in administration, social 
welfare, etc. However, with increased differentiation of occupation and educa- 
tion, and all too frequently under inflexible or congested housing conditions, 
this esprit de corps did not appear to be long sustained. Closer study of the 
prerequisites of initiative and responsiveness on the part of neighbourhood 
associations in the larger urban areas would be of value to those concerned 
with local government and welfare organizations. 

Consideration of the character and extent of the development of class divisions 
and of the emergence of more fully westernized sections of the population brought out 
some significant contrasts between different territories relating to differences 
in both the duration and the economic context of the process of urbanization 
and to whether government policy tended to encourage or to limit educational 
and occupational advance. As compared with Western countries, class divisions 
among Africans were on the whole weak and did not reflect a corresponding 
range of differentiation in incomes or social norms. This was clearly related to 
the fact that, nearly everywhere in urban situations, the upper class, both 
economically and socially, consisted of Europeans and, in some areas, Asians, 
who alone possessed the managerial and professional skills essential for industry 
and Western commerce and the hig inhcomes that these commanded. The vast 
majority of African urban populations consisted of unskilled workers with a 
few artisans and small traders. At the same time there were important dif- 


ferences among urban areas in the degree of occupational and social differen-. 


tiation. At one end of the scale there were established ports and commercial 
centres in West Africa with a stable literate ‘middle class’ engaged in profes- 
sions, commerce and administration and at the other there were recent mining 
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townships and locations in Central and Southern Africa populated almost 
entirely by unskilled or semi-skilled ‘labour’. 

Although ‘Western’ cultural patterns appeared generally to confer or 
symbolize high status among urban Africans, no’close parallels with Western 
class systems should be assumed or expected. In British and French West 
Africa, where the criteria for upper class status among Africans were fairly 
definite, these were often complicated by persistence of traditional statuses and 
combinations of the two patterns, e.g. chiefships were sought by the 
‘westernized.’ Evidence of a growing self consciousness among the younger 
generation of more skilled workers and its expression through trade unions in 
urban areas in French West Africa was also thought to have parallels in some 
other areas. 

Studies in many areas showed that definite social ranking of new occupations 
was very general and that there was a growing tendency for closer associations 
and self-consciousness within such categories as professional, clerical, skilled 
and unskilled workers. This afforded a starting point for an empirical study of 
the processes and consequences of class formation. An important source of 
conflict seemed to lie in oppositions between traditional concepts of status 
and rank and those developing in urban societies. In the former, status was 
predominantly ascribed and respected as such; in the latter, it was achieved in 
terms of Western skills and consumption, and was often linked with strong 
competitiveness and a rejection of traditional obligations. A careful study of the 
extent of such conflicts and their effect on the acceptance or rejection of social 
obligations was considered desirable. 

Attention was called in this connexion to the changing role of women with 
regard to westernization. In an early phase, as for example today in some urban 
centres of the Belgian Congo, and in the Union of South Africa 20 years ago, 
wives of educated Africans were rarely literate and took no part in ‘Western’ 
activities. In South and West Africa today such wives were usually educated 
and often the pacemakers in westernization of domestic and social life. 

In early phases of westernization political leadership was commonly expected 
from any and all of the few educated Africans, but in the more developed areas 
professional politicians had now emerged. ‘Western’ political movements 
were also re-establishing links between urban and rural areas on a new territory- 
wide basis. Urban-centred leadership, political and cultural, was displacing 
the traditional tribal leadership of rural areas which retained only a sentimental 
significance for the urban population. While such developments had proceeded 
much further in some territories than in others, there were indications of a 
common trend which merited historical and comparative study to bring out 
the significant phases and processes. 

In reviewing relations between Africans and Europeans the conference recognized 
that, while in some social contexts in certain territories status and authority 
transcended racial difference, the axiom of white superiority and the stereo- 
types associated with it predominated in inter-racial relations. Areas of 
permanent white settlement on the one hand and territories in which Euro- 
peans in general remained only for a period of service showed overall contrasts 
in the rigidity of racial barriers and the heightening of tensions. Inter-racial 
cleavages tended to be more acute and self conscious in urban areas on account 
of the concentrations of population and the visible presence of Europeans in 
considerable numbers. Both the European and African populations were 
becoming most diversified in education and status in urban areas where 
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anomalies of racial discrimination most frequently appeared and were most 
strongly resented. 

Comparative studies were urgently needed of race relations in urban areas, 
with reference to differences in types of economic activity; occupational 
mobility; the size and stability of white populations; the impact of European 
customs and legislation affecting the civil status of Africans. Experiences gained 
in studies of race relations and concomitant attitudes among ethnic groups 
in South Africa should prove valuable in framing research programme 
elsewhere. Particular attention was called to the need for studies of legislation 
affecting race relations, some of which had been framed at periods when the 
social and cultural separation between Africans and Europeans was far greater, 
Where they no longer corresponded to cultural and social realities legislative 
restrictions tended to become the focus of racial antagonisms. Historical studies 
of the changing functional relations between ethnic groups were also needed to 
present and document the considerable, though little recognized, changes 
that had occurred over the colonial period. Such studies should include 
consideration of the impact of the African environment on the way of life and 
attitudes of European expatriates and settlers. 

The committee in reviewing the discussion noted that the extent and direction 
of the changes taking place in the racial hierarchy which had resulted from 
the initial dominance of Europeans varied in relation to differences in early 
contacts, demographic conditions, official ideologies and levels of economic 
development. It considered that differences in inter-racial attitudes should be 
studied in terms of the wide variations in legislative framework, administrative 
practice and customary behaviour. Since the rights and obligations which 
different racial groups were permitted and expected to exercise, and their 
own attitudes, were conditioned by a great number of variables, it was not 
possible to make valid generalizations for Africa as a whole. More factual 
studies regarding the conditions under which different groups lived, worked 
and were governed were needed for comparative purposes. Further research 
was also required on race attitudes for which techniques devised and applied 
by American and South African social psychologists should be employed to 
determine focal points of interaction and the character of group stereotypes. 
The degree of correlation between race attitudes and such variables as income 
level, educational standards and length of urban residence should be 
systematically investigated. Investigations should be planned for differing 
type situations, e.g. where racial differentiation was embodied in legislation; 
where it stemmed mainly from inequality of opportunity connected with 
differences in skills and resources. Studies of race attitudes should include all 
ethnic groups in the population and should be associated with inquiries into 
class structure and patterns of ethnic relations with a view to ascertaining the 
conditions in which racial solidarity tends to be reinforced or outweighed. 

In a concluding session on the general orientation of future research an attempt 
was made to review the African urban situation as a whole and to consider 
the main objectives of research. The general characteristics of rapid and largely 
uncontrolled growth of culturally heterogeneous populations—high instability 
and lack of social cohesion—were generally recognized. There were, however, 
considerable differences of view as to the lines on which scientific research 
could or should attempt to contribute to the solution of problems involved in 
improving the social life of urban areas. J 

Professor Malengreau urged the importance of practical objectives and 0! 
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concentrating research on the study of the causes and means of alleviating a 
pervasive malaise which he had characterized in his paper as one of apathy or 
despair arising from the social insecurity and frustration of Africans living 
under westernized conditions. He and others stressed the importance of a 
close examination of this question by psychological and other methods. This, 
it was suggested, would provide a guide tothe selection of worthwhile problems 
and reduce the tendency to collect descriptive data somewhat indiscriminately. 
While its central importance was recognized by the conference, the view that 
particular field researches could as a general rule be explicitly directed to 
the diagnosis and alleviation of this condition was challenged by others. 
Such a goal could not be reached directly, if it were agreed that the many 
indications of social and psychological maladjustment among urban African 
populations were end products of the operation of complex processes of social 
and cultural change which were by no means fully understood. Diagnosis of 
causes and effective proposals for improvement would depend on greater 
understanding of a middle range of problems concerning, e.g., factors affecting 
the propensity for urban migration, the degree of residential stability of popu- 
lations, the amount and cause of economic and psychological insecurity, the 
emergence of new social and material goals in different categories of the 
population. All these questions, it was held, required painstaking and objective 
research. 

There was considerable support for Dr. Hellman’s view that a general 
frame of reference for these intermediate problems could be found ina structural 
approach. Studies although differing widely as to scope and method might 
through a full analysis of the social context contribute to a better understanding 
of the character, causes and effects on the individual of the rapid changes in 
social structure and of the possibilities for restructuring social relations. It 
was also widely felt that special attention needed to be given to the analysis 
of changing values and motivations and to the extent that they were adjusted to 
technical economic and other conditions. After further discussion a resolution 
drafted by a committee was adopted by the conference recommending that: 

The study of the social conditions of urbanization in Africa South of the 
Sahara should be mainly focused on the observation and analysis of social 
processes and of individual and collective behaviour that are contributing to 
the restructuring of urban life. 

It is hoped that particular attention will be paid to: 

1, The new values and motivations that are emerging within the various social 
categories; 

2. The degree of mutual integration of groups of different ethnic origin and 
social status; 

3. The effects of education, wider knowledge and experience at all levels 
upon the integration of urban communities; 

4. The facilities afforded in this field by administrations, religious institutions 
and industrial concerns. 
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Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/4. ‘The Development of Social Groupings among Urban Africans 
in the Union of South Africa’, by Ellen Hellmann. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/5. ‘An Experimental Investigation into the Standard of Living 
of an Urban Population’, by Y. Mersadier. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/6. ‘Determinants of the Social Structure of African Urban Popul- 
ations—with special reference to Kampala’, by Aidan W. Southall. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/6/Add.1. ‘Some Problems of Statistical Analysis in Community 
Studies’, by Aidan W. Southall. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/7. ‘An Experimental Investigation conducted by means of 
Questionnaires in the town of Dakar’, by P. Mercier. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/8. ‘The Mechanization of Agriculture in African Societies’, by 
A. Hauser. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/g9. ‘Urbanization, Detribalization and Stabilization in Southern 
Africa—A Problem of Definition and Measurement’, by J. Clyde Mitchell. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/10. ‘First Results of Demographic Surveys in the Urban Centres 
of Senegal’, by L. Massé. 
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Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/11. ‘Adaptation Problems for the African Population in a Society 
of Early Industrialization at Jinja, Uganda’, by Rhona Sofer. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/12. ‘The Changing Significance of Ethnic Affiliation and of 
Westernization in the African Settlement Patterns in Stanleyville’, by V. G. Pons. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/13. ‘Urbanism in West and Central Africa: Suggested Trends of 
Research’, by Georges Balandier. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/14. ‘Lodging and Travel Arrangements’. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/15. ‘Provisional Agenda’. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/16/Rev.1. ‘List of Participants’. 

; Unesco/SS/Conf.Af/17. ‘Notes sur quelques effets de l’industrialisation dans deux 
districts du Congo belge’, par A. Doucy et P. Feldheim. 

Unesco/SS/Conf.Af/18. ‘Observations sur lorientation des enquétes sociologiques 
dans les centres urbains de |’Afrique Noire’, par Guy Malengreau. 

Unesco/SS/Af.Conf/19. ‘List of Working Papers’. 


UNESCO AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHING 


Progress Report and Analysis of Regional Round Tables 


The swift development of the social sciences during the past 25 years, and the increas- 
ingly important part which they are called upon to play in the reorganization of the 
modern world, have prompted Unesco to consider the methods of social science teaching 
at present employed in the different cultural regions. 

The purpose of this article is to describe the work accomplished under the project 
on the development of social science teaching, through the regional round tables; to 
show results achieved in 1953-54, and to identify certain future activities which will 
follow on from the previous work and are likely to lead to fresh progress in 
knowledge of man and society. 


INQUIRY INTO THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCEg1S 


Unlike some other great branches of learning, the social sciences have by no means 
reached an equal stage of development in the various parts of the world. In some 
countries, they occupy an important place in higher education; in others, little social 
science is taught; moreover, curricula and teaching methods vary considerably from 
country to country. 

Therefore, taking account of the prominent part which social science teaching 
should play in training for citizenship, and of its potential contribution to the improve- 
ment of international understanding, the General Conference of Unesco, at its fifth 
session (Florence, 1950), authorized the Director-General: ‘To undertake surveys 
insome countries of the types of courses and methods of instruction in the social sciences.’ 
(Resolution 3. 15); and, at its sixth session (Paris, 1951): “To formulate the results 
of the inquiry carried out in 1951 into the teaching of the social sciences, so that 
Member States and the competent international organizations may derive therefrom 
suitable principles for the development and improvement of this teaching.’ 

In order to conduct a general inquiry into the teaching of social sciences, the 
Secretariat needed some definition of their content. It therefore decided to adopt the 
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empirical method of requesting a group of international associations specialized jp 
the social sciences to assume responsibility for the inquiry in their own particular fields 
(Appendix 1). 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE INTERNATIONAL MEETING OF Ex. 
PERTS, 1952 


As the final stage of the inquiry, an inter-disciplinary meeting was held in Paris from 
16 to 19 September 1952 in order to formulate a series of recommendations regarding 
ways of improving existing methods of social science teaching. A detailed account 
of these recommendations will be given in the next paragraph. This meeting of 
20 experts from 11 different countries was required to consider, in the light of the data 
collected and presented by the rapporteurs-general, all the work accomplished since 
1951, and to study certain problems which it was apparently essential to solve if social 
science teaching in universities was to be developed. The main problems were as 
follows: (1) the status of the social sciences in universities; (2) the place of social sciences 
in general education and their role in training for certain careers; and (3) the training 
and recruitment of university teachers, and teaching methods. The experts’ recom- 
mendations were submitted to the General Conference of Unesco at its seventh session 
and distributed by the Secretariat. 

In approving the experts’ report, the General Conference, at its seventh session, 
decided that the inquiry into social science teaching should be followed up by practical 
achievements. To that end, it passed the following resolution: 

‘The Director-General is authorized to encourage social science teaching in univer- 
sities and secondary schools, emphasizing the contribution that such teaching can 
make to human progress and to education for living in a world community.’ (Reso- 
lution 3. 141) 

The work plan based on this resolution gave the Secretariat a threefold task for 
1953-54: (1) the publication of the results of the inquiry as practical booklets that 
could become a useful source of information for any persons responsible for social 
science teaching; (2) the holding of three regional round tables in order to steer a 
middle course between general discussion of problems at the international level and the 
decisions to be taken at the national level, and (3) the organization of missions of 
experts to assist Member States directly in fields chosen by them. 


MISSIONS OF EXPERTS 


In the budget for 1953-54 the Secretariat had made arrangements for the despatch 
of a mission of one or two experts who would be placed at a government’s disposal, 
upon request, for assistance in developing social science teaching in a given country. 
As 20 requests were received in 1953, the Executive Board authorized the organization 
of four missions in 1954, chosen to satisfy demands from different regions. 
Missions organized for Costa Rica and Guatemala were begun at the end of July 
and lasted till December 1954. The expert chosen for both countries was Mr. René 
Clémens, Professor of Sociology and Economics at the University of Liége, Belgium. 
A third mission was organized at the beginning of September 1954 for Pakistan and 
the expert chosen was Professor André Bertrand, Director of Studies at the Ecole 
nationale d’administration, Paris. 
The fourth mission is being organized with the Greek Government. The expert 
selected is Professor J. P. Haesaert, former Rector of the University of Ghent, Belgium, 
and Permanent Secretary of the Royal Flemish Academy of Science and Arts. 
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The experts (chosen in agreement with the National Commissions of their countries) 
are specialists in problems of the organization of social science teaching in universities 
and institutions of higher education, as well as in teaching methods, and in reforms 
planned in this field by several countries. The final choice of the expert was always 
made after consultation with the government requiring assistance and with reference 
to the discipline or problem that had been mentioned as the focal point for future 
action. All experts were supplied by the Secretariat with all available information on 
the existing local situation of social science teaching. 

It is as yet too early to report on the success of any of these four missions, but the aim 
can be determined as being the organization, or reorganization, or modernization of 
social science teaching at present provided in each of the countries. By the end of 1954, 
the following requests for missions remained for consideration in 1955-56: Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Burma, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Honduras, Indonesia, Iran, 
Libya, Nepal, Nicaragua, Peru, Philippines, Thailand, Yugoslavia. 


REGIONAL ROUND TABLES IN 1954 


Lastly, the Secretariat made provision in 1953-54 for three regional round tables on 
the university teaching of the social sciences. The first was held at Delhi (India) from 
15 to 19 February, the second at San José (Costa Rica) from 15 to 21 July, and the 
third at Damascus (Syria) from 23 to 30 August 1954. 

These round tables did not group all the Member States of Unesco in the region 
where they were held, the main criterion for participation being their common interest 
in social science teaching and the related structure of their educational systems, thus 
allowing for detailed discussions of question of organization and methods. The seven 
countries participating in the South Asia Round Table, for example, have at the 
present time a system of higher education which is closely related to that of Great 
Britain and other Anglo-Saxon countries.1 The countries participating in the meetting 
for the Central American Republics and Caribbean countries grouped educators and 
socia! scientists working within the Hispanic system of higher education. In this case, 
however, a line was drawn between two portions of the Latin American world in order 
to avoid too large a participation that might make the working sessions unwieldy. 
The first Latin American meeting will have to be followed in 1955 by a second meeting 
grouping the countries of the southern part of the continent. As to the third round table 
in the Middle East, a common denominator was a relatively strong French influence 
in the university system.® 

The three regions show a common ambition in their desire to develop their university 
teaching in the social sciences by a far-reaching co-ordination of autonomous national 
planning and by a desire to create an independent scientific output coupled with normal 
interchange in theinternational field. Another common characteristic of the three regions 
isa lesser degree of rigidity in the organization of higher education than is found insome of 
the countries whose long traditions make reshaping particularly difficult. Finally, a 
main feature of these regions is their particularly rapid economic and technical develop- 
ment which makes them vividly aware of the utility if not the necessity of social science 

teaching at the highest level. 
| The common frames of reference for the three meetings were the resolutions adopted 


. Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Malay Federation and Singapore, Pakistan, Thailand. A booklet containing 
the papers and proceedings of the meeting was published in English in Delhi by the Unesco Science Co-operation 
Office for South Asia. 

» Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Puerto 
Rico. A booklet in Spanish will be published by the Regional Centre of Unesco for the Westcrn Hemisphere 
in Havana (Cuba). 

} Egypt, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey. A booklet in Arabic, possibly also in English or French, 
will be published by the Unesco Science Co-operation Office for the Middle East. 
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by the above-mentioned international meeting of experts held in 1952, where a folloy. 
up of the whole problem first at the regional and then at the national level was already 
anticipated. 

The many problems put forward by the experts in 1952 were thus re-examined point 
by point by the three groups of governmental delegates and experts from South and 
South-East Asia, the Near and Middle Eastern countries and the Central American 
and Caribbean countries. 


GENERAL MEASURES AND GOVERNMENTAL SUPPORT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE TEACHING 


There was a temptation for the three round tables to start their discussion with a 


‘philosophical’ analysis of the scope, the essential significance and the delimitation of 


the social sciences. However, these deeper underlying aspects of the problems treated 
were only mentioned briefly in the introductory speeches of the three meetings. The 
round tables were opened by such eminent personalities as H.E. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of the Republic of India and Chairman of the seventh session of the 
General Conference of Unesco, H.E. Mr. José Figueres, President of the Costa Rican 
Republic, and H.E. Mr. Nihad El Qasem, Minister of Education of the Syrian 
Republic. 

In their working sessions, the participants in the round tables then explicitly 
renounced any search for a clear definition of the social sciences in a theoretical sense 
and limited themselves to the discussion of common practical problems as they arise 
currently in the university teaching of the social sciences, from the governmental a; 
well as from the scientific and non-governmental angles. 

Participants in the three meetings agreed to recommend to their governments that 
more attention, more efforts and more funds should be devoted to the promotion 
of the social sciences. They recognized that Unesco could usefully assist the 
governments in their task, but agreed that the final aim was the development of 
the social sciences at the national level, within each national system of education. The 
organization of national round tables and conferences as a necessary follow-up to 
these regional meetings was hence considered as fundamental to the full success of 
the project. 

Among the widely varied measures to be taken by governments other than increased 
financial support the following were mentioned: 


National Professional Organization 


In connexion with the more general aspects of developing the teaching of the social 
sciences, the regional meetings touched upon the question of the national professional 
organization in the social sciences, their recommendations being: 

1. That where national academies or national research councils already exist they 
should include the social sciences and give official recognition to work done in this 
field; 

. That governmental or non-governmental national social science research councils 
should be created and be enabled to sponsor and co-ordinate research, to help 
in the building up of documentation centres and to consult with governments and 
universities as well as with specialized research institutions. 

At the present time, the creation of such social science research councils is being 

prepared in India and in Turkey. 

Furthermore, the international meeting of 1952 had stressed that the teaching of the 
social sciences could only develop favourably where teachers are given complete freedom 
of thought and expression. This recommendation was tacitly accepted by the three 
round tables. The Damascus experts recommended that governments should, in order to 
elevate the status of university professors, create a special grade for them as distinct 
from other civil servants and also stressed that the academic liberty of professors had, 
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where necessary, to be safeguarded by national measures protecting their security and 
independence where scientific research and teaching are concerned. 


Fellowships and Missions 


Special attention was given to fellowships and missions. Among the South Asian 
countries the majority prefers that more fellowships be provided for full training of 
university teachers abroad, although Pakistan wishes to continue to develop her social 
science teaching with the aid of missions of experts. The reasons for the preference given 
to fellowships in most Asian countries are manifold, one of the most important being the 
jinguistic and conceptual difficulties preventing Asian students from benefiting fully 
fromcourses given by foreign teachers. It was felt that fellowships should as far as possible 
be extended to senior university teachers of the highest standing in order to give them 
an opportunity for refreshing their contacts with colleagues abroad and becoming 
acquainted with the newest research and teaching methods.” 

Many of the Central American and Caribbean countries expressed considerable 
interest in the Unesco missions providing assistance to governments in the organization 
of social science teaching, both as regards the introduction of new disciplines and the 
development of already established subjects. For this reason, a mission was sent to 
Guatemala and Costa Rica, while further requests are pending for 1955-56 (see section, 
Missions of Experts, above). 

As to the Damascus meeting, it expressed no exclusive preference for the one or the 
other form of assistance by Unesco. Fellowships are favoured by all Middle Eastern 
countries and missions have been requested by Afghanistan, Iran and Libya. 


Extensive Employment of Social Scientists in National Development Schemes 


The three round tables came to the conclusion that governments, national institutions 
and governmental research centres should develop employment possibilities for trained 
social scientists, because new urgent problems facing each nation call for their full 
utilization. It was felt that government action in rapidly developing countries had 
created entirely new openings for social science graduates which were not yet sufficiently 
known either to the potential employers or the scientists themselves. Although the 
employment situation in the social sciences depends upon the general employment 
problems of each country, which may vary very widely even within the same region 
(in two South Asian countries, for example, there is unemployment among young social 
scientists, whereas in three others the existing openings in this profession cannot 
always be satisfactorily filled), governments and their agents could assist the universities 
by publicizing possible careers and appointments and by themselves seizing upon new 
possibilities existing in such fields as public administration, community development 
schemes, labour relations, training centres for social workers, training centres for 
hygiene and social medicine, specialized work dealing with tribal affairs (Asia and 
Middle East) or with new settlements, migrant labour, etc. The round tables 
recommended that Unesco’s National Commissions should assist their respective 
governments in surveying these new possibilities. 

The Damascus meeting even recommended the creation of a regional employment 
centre in the Middle East to help social science students in locating appointments in 


their field.® 


1. Delhi Recommendation Part II, para. C; Damascus Recommendations III 10 and V 21, 22. 


2. Delhi Recommendation Part II, para. E. 
3. Delhi Recommendation Part II, para. A; Damascus Recommendations VI 23-26. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN UNIVERSITIES 


Unity and Status of the Social Sciences 


In connexion with the general discussion of the status of the social sciences in the 
universities, the meetings agreed on the necessity of considering the social sciences as 4 
unit. The common aim of the social sciences being the objective knowledge of social 
reality, only the acquisition of progressively broadened knowledge can allow for the 
functioning of the social scientist. The teaching of the social sciences must in the first 
place ensure the creation of a pool of specialists who are completely familiar with the 
methods of their disciplines, the main results obtained and the practical contribution 
they can make towards the solution of problems raised by social dislocation and 
disequilibrium. It was stressed by each of the round tables that a full development of 
the teaching of the sciences in universities was only possible if close links were formed or 
maintained between specialists of different disciplines. It was considered, in fact, that 
each distinct discipline was dependent for its own momentum upon the regular progress 
of other related scientific branches and methods. The Delhi meeting went further 
in this direction than those in San José and Damascus by stating that all conclusions 
reached by one discipline are potentially relevant to all other disciplines because of the 
fundamental unity of the subject matter of all the social sciences. 

In agreement with the earlier international recommendation that universities should 
be pressed to develop social science teaching with the aim of achieving a satisfactory 
balance between all subjects, they stated that this presupposes the existence of an 
adequate and fully trained teaching staff within growing departments. They were, 
however, of the opinion that the target of full study programmes for each discipline set 
by the international meeting of experts should not be interpreted as being opposed to 
the introduction of new subjects which cannot yet be taught on the same scale and at the 
same level as those which are better established. The Delhi meeting strongly recommen- 
ded the gradual introduction of new subjects by making them at first a subsidiary 
part of existing disciplines and then developing them step by step to fully independent 
status. 

The San José experts made much stronger recommendations on the actual unification 
of study plans within their region and recommended that the Member States should, 
with the help of Unesco and other international bodies such as the Union of Latin 
American Universities, embark upon exchanges leading to multilateral agreements 
on the mutual recognition of studies effected and the degrees or diplomas awarded 
in the social sciences. 

Whereas the international meeting devoted great attention to the problem of organ- 
izing faculties or at least departments of social science and to the best way of integrating 
them into traditional university structures, this question was not much discussed by the 
regional meetings. The Delhi and the Damascus meetings, however, stressed that the 
social sciences should be taught within one consolidated section and Damascus specified 
that they should be organized preferably within the Faculty of Arts. 


Role of the Social Sciences in General University Education 


The international meeting of experts in 1952 had expressed some hesitation about the 
stage at which courses in the social sciences should be introduced, although their 
ultimate necessity was unanimously recognized. 

Some of the regional meetings were confronted by the following dilemmas: the 
advantages of all-round orientation before specialization versus the disadvantages of the 
inevitable superficiality of any general introductory courses; the advantages of general 
courses after specialization versus the sacrifice of broad views at the beginning of 
studies. 


1. Delhi Recommendations Part I, paras. E, F, Part II, para. B; San José Recommendations II, III, VI and VII 
Damascus Recommendations II 4, 6, V 21. 
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The regional meetings tackled this point slightly differently. The Damascus meeting 
favoured general courses given at the beginning of university studies. The San José 
meeting stressed the favourable results that had been obtained by already current 
general courses and recommended their extension in the first year of studies as a 
compulsory subject throughout all universities of the region. As to the Asian meeting, it 
recommended one general course in the introductory year giving a view of social 
institutions and, later, studies giving a comprehensive view of all social sciences 
which the student would undertake after thorough training in a selected special 
subject. 

The three meetings considered the problem of general courses for students of the 
social sciences and for other students separately. They favoured general courses at 
some stage for such professional groups as public servants, social workers, architects 
and town planners, lawyers, professional managers, doctors and engineers, and they 
strongly stressed the necessity of providing some social science training to all of 
these professional groups within the programme of their own professional training. 
This does not mean that students of the social sciences and students of other professions 
could not benefit from the same general courses, each category within its own study 
programme’. 


Training and Research in the Social Sciences 


In full agreement with the international group of experts, the three round tables 
recognized the close connexion between research and teaching. 

They fully endorsed the recommendation that training for research was fundamental 
to a sound development of university teaching. Great stress was therefore laid upon the 
importance of field research and the application of empirical methods in all training. 
They stated that whereas it is sufficient for the undergraduate student to obtain a 
training making him aware of the importance of empirical research and of an elementary 
knowledge of the techniques of assembling data in his discipline, the graduate student 
must be fully instructed in the research techniques of his discipline including elementary 
statistics and scientific method. The Asian meeting which studied this question in great 
detail also recommended that at a relatively early stage the student should be introduced 
to the boderline areas of his discipline thus confronting him with problems that require 
an interdisciplinary approach for their solution. It was felt that this stage should 
precede the more advanced one where project work on specific problems must be done 
by teams of students of different specialities. 

The Damascus meeting, which also gave the greatest importance to this problem, 
stressed that research training should be centred around the urgent problems of the 
student’s home country and should be connected with hygiene, tribal settlement, 
industry, land reform, etc. 

In this connexion, the three meetings were fully aware of the importance of an 
adequate liaison between universities and governmental or non-governmental research 
institutions. It was felt that no specific recommendations on this subject could be made 
on the regional level, as each country had to devise co-operation between its national 
universities and research centres according to the existing possibilities. It was merely 
ruled that the collaboration between the two sets of institutions must be a very close one, 
that research institutions must be staffed by appropriately qualified university graduates 
and that research done in institutes must be admissible for research degrees in universi- 
ties. This latter recommendation was made explicitly by the Asian meeting, but 
was also implicitly accepted without further discussion by the Damascus and the San 
José meetings.” 

In Damascus and in San José, this decision further entailed a recommendation for 
action on the regional level. 





1. Delhi Recommendation, Part I, para. E 2(a); San José Recommendations I and III; Damascus Recommendation 
II 8. 
2, Delhi Recommendations, Part II, para. D. 
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Recruitment and Training of University Teachers 


Much attention was given by the three regional meetings to the training and education 
of university teachers in the social sciences. The three meetings fully agreed with the 
fundamental recommendations made by the international meeting including that 
concerning professional qualifications and burden of work. They did, however, discuss 
some specific problems related to their regions of which the following may be singled 
out: 

The Asian meeting, aware of the difficulties met by isolated college teachers in 
contacting their universities, urged that regular meetings of the social science teachers 
of each university be held. These would constitute brief refresher courses giving infor- 
mation also on new teaching experiments as well as new literature in each field. At the 
same time, these meetings would help to develop co-operation between the different 
social sciences. In addition to the demand for an adequate salary allowing for full- 
time work of university teachers, it requested opportunities to devote time to research 
and the improvement of qualifications by periods of study leave with pay. It felt 
that the main difficulty in the region was the work load imposed upon young 
teachers. 

The San José meeting was faced with one crucial problem of university professors in 
Central America: the lack of funds for the endowment of full chairs allowing for whole- 
time teaching and research at reasonable salaries owing to the inadequate economic 
development of the region. It suggested that an appeal be made to governments for the 
allocation of the largest possible amount to the national public education budgets for 
this purpose. Consideration also is to be given to this question in each country on an 
inter-ministerial level through the co-operation of the secretariats for home affairs, 
commerce, agriculture, education and health, who in the opinion of the San José 
delegates should merge their efforts for developing the various university disciplines 
in the social sciences. 

At the Damascus meeting, stress was laid upon the need for financial support for 
social science teaching and the aforementioned recommendation urging the creation 
of a special class of civil servant for university professors where the scientific institutions 
depend on governments.! 


TEACHING METHODS 


The discussion of teaching methods by the three meetings emphasized the following 
general recommendations. 


Organization of Teaching 


In addition to lectures it is necessary to organize seminars, written papers, field work, 
reading, the commenting of texts and what in the Anglo-Saxon systems is known 
as ‘tutorials’, or in the countries with Latin university structure as exercices pratiques. 
The essence of this recommendation was that teaching methods, even where resources 
were small, should be lively and realistic, and well adapted to the student’s level; that 
they should give the student an opportunity for team-work as well as contacts with his 
teachers. It was felt that the details of these methods depended upon further study by 
national conferences and especially, within each country, by regular contacts between 
social science teachers of different universities and training centres. 

The three meetings underlined the importance of training students to use existing 
libraries as fully as possible, and of extending facilities to the maximum. Finally, it 
was stressed that university teachers in the social sciences should be completely informed 
of the various methods of teaching and research, and, as the San José meeting noted, 


1. Delhi Recommendation I, para. F; San José Recommendation III; Damascus Recommendation V 21. 
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they should always be aware of the most up-to-date methods in use in a particular 
subject, its introduction and testing on an international, regional or national level.1 


Equipment for Teaching 


The question of equipment was thoroughly discussed by the three meetings and some 
specific recommendations were made for further action by Uresco. It is necessary to 
draw attention to some fundamental differences in this problem as it confronts the three 
regions where the round tables were held. 

Although, as one of the delegates mentioned, ‘the knowledge of English is waning 
in Asia’, the sole medium of higher education is the English language for the present 
and probably for the coming generation also. Consequently, the Asian universities are 
not for the time being confronted with the problem of translating existing texts used in 
the teaching of the social sciences, but only with their adaptation to the region. The 
Central American and Caribbean countries depend entirely for their equipment upon 
the largest possible number of Spanish translations. As for the Middle Eastern countries 
which participated in the Damascus meeting, their problem is more complex than in the 
two other regions. In most Arabic-speaking countries the problem of translations is 
becoming increasingly acute. Moreover, in this part of the world, as in the Asian coun- 
tries, the translation problem is complicated by that of adaptation. 


Textbooks. The regional meetings agreed with the international group of experts that 
textbooks as such are not an ideal means for teaching the social sciences, but that they 
must be considered as a ‘lesser evil’ than the all too familiar cram-books which students 
purchase—often at black market rates; and that their use cannot be entirely avoided 
in the first terms. Consequently, university teachers in the social sciences favour measures 
improving the existing textbooks. 

Whereas the Damascus meeting made no specific recommendation on this particular 
subject, the San José meeting was favourable to the production of suitable Spanish 
translations of existing textbooks in the same way as for other important reading 
material. 

As to the Asian group, it felt that entirely new textbooks should be written for Asian 
students in the English language, and that they were most urgently needed in the fields 
of political science and sociology. They agreed that sociological teaching was not yet 
sufficiently developed to justify the writing of an Asian textbook on sociology, but were 
favourable to an initiative in the field of political science. Since the adoption and use of 
textbooks are matters entirely of national educational policy in each country, the Asian 
delegates suggested that Unesco should undertake a pilot project and commission 
an Asian political scientist to prepare a sample manuscript for such a textbook. The 
sample itself would have to be drafted on the basis of extensive preliminary consul- 
tations with the universities of the countries concerned as well as with their ministries 
of education. It would endeavour to present the available knowledge in the field of 
political science with empirical data taken from the region, their presentation following 
the newest methods. Once or twice the author responsible for the drafting of this pilot 
project would have to hold consultations, on the one hand, with the most outstanding 
university teachers in the field of political science—whom he could contact through 
the International Political Science Association—and, on the other hand, with fellow 
teachers from several Asian countries. It should be underlined in connexion with this 
pilot project that Unesco itself makes it a point of general policy neither to publish nor 
to recommend any particular textbook. Consequently, the manuscript compiled under 
this particular project would be handed over to the competent national authorities 
who would be free to make the best possible use of it. 


1. Delhi Recommendation Part I, para. A; San José Recommendations I and VIII; Damascus Recommendation 
III 9. 
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Adaptation and translation of classics and readers. As mentioned before, the question of adap- 
tation and translation is a different one for each region. The Asian countries need 
adaptations and cheap English editions. It is proposed to implement this recommenda- 
tion by a pilot project under which Unesco would first submit to National Commissions 
a selection of classics and readers so that one work or another may be chosen as a basis 
for a useful adaptation. It would then, in agreement with the author and the editor of 
this book, endeavour to prepare, with the help of an Asian social scientist, what is 
commonly called a ‘companion volume’, which would clarify to Asian students the 
occidental concepts used by Western social scientists, and in addition enlarge the text 
by examples taken from Asian situations and Asian problems. The Asian countries 
wish however to complete this limited programme of adaptation of certain books 
for use in university training by a much larger programme of cultural exchange through 
translation and dissemination of great works of Asian and African literature and phi- 
losophy (see proposal submitted by India to the General Conference in document 
8C/DR/6). 

The meeting at San José underlined the essential importance of good Spanish trans- 
lations of important social science literature. As this raises the question of suitable dis- 
tribution services, the San José meeting, in connexion with the recommendation for the 
setting up of a regional research centre, recommended the creation of an exchange centre 
that would facilitate the acquisition by Latin American social science institutions of 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, diapositives and films, the cost of which could be reduced 
if purchases were made simultaneously by several countries. This exchange centre 
would also keep fully abreast of further material for possible Spanish translations and of 
opportunities for the cheap production of texts to be used in research and training. 

As to the Damascus meeting, it emphasized strongly the importance of translation 
of the most significant publications in the social sciences into Arabic and requested 
Unesco’s continued assistance in this respect. 


Examinations of Students 


This question was only touched upon by the international meeting and the Asian meet- 
ing. The international group had recommended that greater attention be given to 
background knowledge, to those disciplines bordering the speciality chosen by the 
student and to the necessity of writing a thesis to qualify for the M.A. (or licence) 
and for the doctoral degree. The Asian group insisted that rigidity in examination 
should be avoided and that progress in teaching methods should go hand in hand 
with changes in the type of examination questions put to social science students. They 
felt that it was important to accord great attention to a student’s thoughtfulness and 
intellectual maturity, and not only to his ability to memorize books.? 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


South and South-east Asia 


The Delhi meeting favoured regional activities only in relation to preparation and 
adaptation of some teaching material. It made no recommendation for the creation 
of regional organizations and preferred to recommend the development of national 
initiatives, and stated that ‘organizations of the type of social science research councils 
are needed to sponsor and co-ordinate research, to build up centres of documentation 
and to act as intermediaries with and consultants to governments and other interested 
bodies’. This policy results partly from the fact that conditions and means for developing 
social science teaching vary widely in the seven participating countries. 


1. Delhi Recommendation, Part I, para. B; San José Recommendations VIII 5 and 6 ;Damascus Recommend- 
ations III ro and 11. 
2. Delhi Recommendation, Part I, para. C. 
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Near and Middle East 


The Damascus meeting also favoured the creation of national research councils but 
added that ‘at least one regional institute of integrated social sciences should be estab- 
lished to promote studies, research, teacher and in-service-training at a high level, 
pending the establishment of national institutes’. One of the suggested activities of such 
a new regional body would be the publication of a special bulletin of social studies for 
the Middle East, communicating to social scientists the latest results of research under- 
taken in the region and giving notes on the most recent relevant publications. 

Another regional initiative was recommended in connexion with the employment 
questions. 

A further tendency towards unification of study programmes is affirmed by the 
adoption by the Damascus meeting of a standard plan for integrated study of the social 
sciences. 

No definite resolution was adopted, however, concerning the bodies that should 
implement these regional activities. The text implies that for the Arabic-speaking 
countries it is hoped that an initiative might be taken by the Arab League, whereas the 
creation of a regional employment centre should be studied by the Middle Eastern 
Governments and National Commissions. Unesco’s assistance in these projects is 
expected. 


Central America and the Caribbean Area 


The most specific recommendation for a regional activity was put forward by the San 

José meeting under its resolution V: 

‘That Unesco establish a higher institute of research for economic development in 
the Caribbean area.’ 

The governmental delegates and experts of San José stated in several of their recom- 
mendations that regional initiatives were necessary for assisting the Central American 
and Caribbean countries in a sound development of the social sciences. Thus the follow- 
ing general points were mentioned: 

1. Exchange of instructors and students and appointment of guest instructors to raise 
academic standards; 

2. Creation by Unesco in co-operation with the Union of Latin American Universities 
of a regional centre for the training of instructors and research workers with a syn- 
thetical view of the social sciences and a good basis of methodology in several 
disciplines ; 

3. Adoption of a basic training programme and opportunity for specialization in specific 
categories of social problems; 

4. Creation of an exchange centre that would facilitate the acquisition by several 
countries of teaching material, including Spanish translations; 

5. Co-ordination by Unesco and the Union of Latin American Universities of exchanges 
necessary for the achievement of multilateral agreements and mutual recognition 
of studies effected or degrees or diplomas awarded in the social sciences. 

These rather general recommendations, which show a more pronounced trend than 

in Asia and in the Middle East towards regional action in the field of social 

science teaching, led to one specific recommendation to Unesco: the resolution V already 
quoted, the implementation of which would begin in the economic field by the twofold 
task of training future professors and economic research workers and by undertaking 
research projects directly concerned with the problems of the Caribbean area. As this 
recommendation is subject to careful preliminary examination by Unesco and extensive 
consultations with the interested Member States, an explanatory note on the creation 

of such a higher institute was compiled and was submitted as Appendix 6. 

It was too late, when this decision was taken, to insert it explicitly into the proposed 
programme for 1955-56, but the preliminary consultations might well be started in the 
next two years in order to make definite plans available for Unesco’s programme 
period of 1957-58. 
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CONCLUSION 


The three round table conferences organized in three such very different regions as 
South and South-east Asia, the Near and Middle East and Central America and the 
Caribbean area have proved to be extremely useful as a first decisive measure towards 
the implementation of the international recommendations adopted in 1952 by a 
conference of experts. 

The meetings provided Unesco with an invaluable opportunity for learning the 
specific needs of Member States in the field of social science teaching. Such detailed 
work could never have been achieved by an international meeting, which would 
necessarily have had to remain at a more general level. As the improvement of social 
science teaching depends ultimately on action taken at the national level, it was essential 
that Unesco be fully acquainted with the kind of assistance that can facilitate this natio- 
nal action in each of its Member States. 

The meetings, furthermore, gave countries with common cultural backgrounds and 
similar educational systems an opportunity for an extensive exchange of views and for a 
comparative analysis of their problems and difficulties. It also provided a forum for 
describing the remedies found by each country for its difficulties, thus facilitating the 
future action of every other country. 

Finally and essentially, the meetings clarified the situation concerning governmental 
and non-governmental initiatives which must be taken, each within the national frame 
of reference, in order to contribute towards planning and action at the national level. 


FOLLOW-UP OF THE PROJECT ‘DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHING’ BY UNESCO IN 1955-56 


As Unesco’s proposed programme had to be prepared before the text of all resolutions 
adopted by the three regional round tables were available, the programme under 
project 3.3 could be developed only on the basis of the recommendations made by the 
Delhi round table and the contents of the first working papers and national reports 
prepared for the San José and Damascus meetings. The situation, however, was suffi- 
ciently known and the phrasing of the programme is sufficiently general to allow for 
the implementation of a great part of the resolutions in the coming programme. 

The three regional meetings gave the greatest attention to the questions relating to 
employment for social scientists. The proposed survey of professional and vocational 
employment possibilities under resolution 3.33, paragraph A, suggests that this special 
task be undertaken with the help of the National Commissions for Unesco in the Mem- 
ber States concerned. Factual knowledge of the situation of social science teaching is, 
obviously, a necessary basis for its full development in the future, and, consequently, 
the survey mentioned under paragraph B of the same resolution on the teaching 
of statistics, demography, public administration and industrial relations will prove very 
useful in the development of these disciplines at the regional and national levels. 

The very specific recommendations which were made by each of the regional round 
tables and which concern the translation and adaptation of textbooks, classics and 
reading material, can be covered by paragraph C of the same resolution 3.33. As the 
draft programme defines this activity as a pilot project, Unesco will not in the coming 
programme period be able to meet all the requests made in this respect. However, the 
pilot project, if successful in one or the other region, can lead in the future 
to more extensive activities and the initiation of projects with different competent 
organizations, such as the International Bureau of Universities or the International 
Union of University Professors and Lecturers, and their regional and national branches. 

Finally, the craft programme inserted under paragraph D ‘Direct Aid to Member 
States in the Organization of Social Science Teaching’ and ‘Technical Aid to Member 
States’ allows Unesco a very wide and flexible range for assisting Member States in 
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precisely those kinds of activities for which they wish to submit specific demands. 
Thus, for example, the preparatory consultations for the establishment of a higher 
| aS institute of research for economic development in the Caribbean area might well be 
the undertaken under paragraph E of resolution 3.33. 
rds As these activities are, unfortunately, far from sufficient to meet all the requests and 
suggestions submitted, it is hoped that Unesco’s work may act as a catalyst in bringing 
about spontaneous regional and national impetus towards a widespread movement for 
the the development of social science teaching. 
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Il. REVIEW OF DOCUMENTS, 
PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1953. 1954, 906 p., printed, $12.50. 
[Org.] The work of the United Nations and subsidiary bodies and of the Specialized 
Agencies in 1953. Structure and membership. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
THE WORK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 1 July 1953- 
30 June 1954. July 1954, 120 p., printed. A/2663. 

[Org.] The work of the United Nations viewed in relation to the political, economic, 

social, cultural, legal, administrative and budgetary aspects of its programme. Activities, 

meetings and relevant decisions during the period under consideration. The Secretary- 

General’s introduction outlines the main responsibilities devolving upon the United 

Nations in the present world situation. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Report of the International Law Commission covering the Work of its Sixth Session. 5 August 1954, 
60 p. A/CN.4/88. 

[Org. Sc.] Summary of the work of the Sixth Session of the International Law Com- 
mission, held in Paris from 3 June to 28 July 1954. The questions dealt with were: 
nationality (including statelessness), draft Code of Offences against the Peace and 
Security of Mankind, and the régime of the territorial sea. The main documents for 
the session were referred to in our previous reviews of documents. Two others are 
mentioned hereunder. 


Nationality including Statelessness. Survey of the Problem of Multiple Nationality. Prepared 
by the Secretariat. 14 May 1954, 149 p. A/CN.4/84. 

[Sc. Dp. Ej.] The commission has already initiated several studies of various aspects 
of nationality and statelessness. The paper under review deals with dual nationality, 
but the first part, while leading up to the rest of the report, is a general discussion of 
the question of nationality as it stands at present and is not confined to the problem 
of multiple nationality. The second part deals with the legislation in different countries 
covering dual nationality, analyses its causes and describes international attempts to 
solve this problem. It concludes with proposals and general comments. 
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Second Report on the Law of Treaties, by H. LAurerpacut. 8 July 1954, 53 p. A/CN.4/87. 
{Sc.] Mr. Lauterpacht is conducting research on treaties for the International Law 
Commission. In this second report, he discusses articles dealing with the essential 
conditions for the existence of a treaty—ratification, accession, reservation and com- 
patibility with previous obligations arising from conventions. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Question of the Establishment of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development. 
Summary of Comments of Governments on the Report of the Committee of Nine. 17 September 
1954, 36 p. A/2727. 

[Sc. Dp. Ej.] A ‘Committee of Nine’ drew up a detailed plan on which the governments 
were requested to submit their observations. The plan itself (E/2381) and the various 
observations received (A/2646 and Addenda) have already been referred to in our 
previous reviews of documents. The present paper (A/2727) is an analytical summary 
of the observations in question, divided into chapters: moral and material support 
that could be supplied by governments, proposed period for carrying out the scheme, 
technical comments and general observations. 


DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION 


Comments received from Governments regarding the Report of the Special Committee on the Question 
of Defining Aggression. 6 August 1954, 14 p. A/2689. 

[Sc.] The committee, established in 1952, drew up a report on the concept of aggression, 

which was submitted to governments for their comments. The document under review 

contains the replies received from the following countries up to 30 July 1954: Byelo- 

russian S.S.R., Denmark, France, Greece, India, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., United 

Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


PEACEFUL UTILIZATION OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


International Co-operation towards the Use of Atomic Energy for Peaceful Ends. 2'7 September 
1954, 42 p. A/2738. 

[Ej. Sc.] Exchange of letters, notes and other documents between the Governments of 

the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of America during 1954, 

concerning the use of atomic energy for peaceful ends. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


Constitutions, Electoral Laws and other Legal Instruments relating to Political Rights of Women. 
18 August 1954, 52 p. A/2692. 

[Dp. Ej.] Collection of extracts from the legal instruments of various countries in which 

women enjoy political rights. Numerous tables showing how political rights are exercised 

by women in these countries (limitations on voting rights, year in which the franchise 

was granted, Signatory States of the Convention on Political Rights of Women). 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CONDITIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING ‘TERRITORIES 


[Pr. Dp. Ej. St. Sc.] At its fifth session (20 August-13 September 1954), the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories considered, besides other problems 
concerning social life and education, the economic conditions in these territories, 
with a view to preparing a special report on the subject. The following documents, 
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with the exception of the first, constitute a series of reports on the different aspects of 
the question. 

Extensive statistical data. Bibliographical and other information on past and current 
socio-economic inquiries and situation-analyses concerning the availability of statistical 
information, etc. 


Report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. September 1954, 
31 p., printed, $0.30. A/2729. 

Report on the fifth session of the Committee (1954) and information concerning 
economic conditions in the non-self-governing territories (general evolution, develop- 
ment programme, rural economy, industrial development, tax and customs regulations, 
foreign trade, living standards, co-operative societies and community development, 
international co-operation). Bibliography: the Committee’s work concerning economic 
problems in the non-self-governing territories. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. Structure of Budget Expenditure and Revenue. 26 July 1954, 
57 p. A/AC.35/L.159. 

Statistical analysis of the structure of the ordinary budgets of territories under Belgian, 

French and British administration. 


The Structure of Tax Revenue in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 28 July 1954, 45 p. A/AC. 
35/L.161. 

Statistical analysis of the structure of tax revenue in certain territories under Belgian, 

French and British administration. Brief description of taxation systems and other 

charges levied in some of these territories and account of a few major fiscal problems. 


Agricultural Credit and Co-operative Institutions. 12 July 1954, 31 p. A/AC.35/L.162. 
General survey of the function of these institutions and their impact on the economic 
and social structure of the non-self-governing territories. Legal repercussions. Inform- 
ation on the number, volume of work, etc. of agricultural co-operatives already in 
existence, 


Fisheries in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 13 July 1954, 36 p. A/AC.35/L.163. 
Brief survey of developments in this field since 1951, with special reference to ter- 
ritories in which food resources and local trade have shown an improvement. 


International Collaboration for Economic, Social and Educational Advancement. 6 August 1954, 
37 p. A/AC.35/L.164. 

Review of the work recently carried out by the United Nations and the various 

Specialized Agencies in the non-self-governing territories, with special reference to 

economic conditions, the status of women, human rights, forced labour, slavery, 

technical assistance, education and regional co-operation. 


Adequacy of Government Services to Agriculture in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 26 July 1954, 
33 p. A/AC.35/L.166. 

General analysis of the present state of these services, with special reference to 

expenditure per head, advisory bodies, and agricultural education and research. In 


conclusion, the report expresses the view that governments should intensify their efforts 
in this field. 


Standards of Living in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 6 August 1954, 50 p. A/AC.35/L.167. 
This report supplements the information submitted to the committee in 1952, especially 
as regards changes in the cost of living, family expenditure, price levels and levels of 
consumption. Study of price indexes. 


The Relative Progress of Production for Local Consumption and Export in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 28 July 1954, 53 p. A/AC.35/L.169. 
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General survey and regional monographs (Africa and Caribbean region). Situation 
of the main agricultural exports (sugar, citrus fruits, bananas, palm-oil, peanuts, cocoa, 
coffee, cotton, aloe). Numerous tables. 


Activities of the World Health Organization in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 23 July 1954, 
12 p. A/AC.35/L.170. 

Brief account of the work of WHO in Africa, especially in Morocco and Tunisia, the 

West Pacific and the continent of America. 


Programme of Studies for 1955. 4 August 1954, 6 p. A/AC.35/L.171. 

Studies that the Secretariat is intending to set on foot in 1955, with special reference 
to changes in living standards in the non-self-governing territories, the social impact 
of urbanization and industrialization in these territories, community development, 
racial relations, public health and industrial relations. 


Measures for Suppressing Illiteracy. 18 August 1954, 15 p. A/AC.35/L.175. 
Review of Unesco’s action in this field in 1953 and 1954; prospects for the future and 
1955 programme. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. External Trade. 13 August 1954, 34 p. A/AC.35/L.174. 
Brief statistical survey of the main trends in the development of the external trade of 
the non-self-governing territories in 1953: prices of raw materials (on which the economy 
of these countries largely depends), prices of manufactured goods, value and volume 
of exports and imports, balance of trade. 


Educational Conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 12 August 1954, 11 p. A/AC. 
Ss g 954 i / 


35/L.175. 
Recent achievements and prospects. 


Unesco’s Activities relating to Non-Self-Governing Territories or of Interest to Member States 

administering Non-Self-Governing Territories. 30 August 1954, 18 p. A/AC.35/L.178. 
This report, covering the period from July 1953 to August 1954, deals with education, 
natural and social sciences, cultural activities, mass communication and _ technical 
assistance. It also touches on fellowships, international co-operation, publications, 
meetings, etc. 


RACIAL SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Second Report of the United Nations Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union of South 
Africa. 1954, 121 p., printed, $1.50. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] The commission has continued its task of assembling detailed data on the 
evolution of the racial situation in South Africa under the apartheid system, and of 
suggesting measures for promoting a peaceful settlement of the question. These two 
aims are reflected in its report which refers to the basis on which the commission works, 
gives a survey of its meetings and supplies a large body of information (new legislation, 
political and social aspects of the year’s developments, life in the reserves, tension and 
repression, controversies; economic development of the Union between 1910 and 1954) 
and guidance for possible solutions (experiments tried out in Haiti, El] Salvador, Brazil, 
India, Palestine, the United States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, etc.). 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Report of the Committee of South-West Africa to the General Assembly. August 1954, 39 p., 
$0.40. A/2666. 
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[Org. Ej.] Present status of the question in the United Nations. Report and observations 
of the Committee on the political, economic, social and educational situation in the 
territory; petitions and communications. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SITUATION IN KOREA 


Report of the Agent-General of the United Nations Reconstruction Agency for the period 
1 October 1953 to 1 September 1954. October 1954, 37 p., printed, $0.40. A/2750. 
[Ej. Sc. Org. St.] This is the Agency’s fourth report; it deals with that body’s activities 
in connexion with public health, sanitation and welfare, irrigation, forestry and fisheries, 
industries, power, transportation and communications, mining, education, housing, 
essential materials imports, community development and voluntary agencies. Survey of 
the economic situation in Korea, with special reference to prices, wages and employ- 
ment, agriculture, fisheries, power, transportation, mining, manufacturing, monetary 
problems, the budget and foreign trade. Information on the organization and administra- 
tion of the Agency. The budget of the Agency and maps of nine provinces in Korea 

are reproduced in annexes. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL! 


CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES IN THE 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FIELD 


Sixteenth Report of the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination to the Economic and Social 
Council, together with an Annex dealing with the Dzvelopment of Co-ordination and Co-operation 
among the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies in Economic and Social Programmes. 
May 1954, 18 p. E/2607/27; June 1954, 46 p. E/2607/Add.1/16. 

[Org.] Present measures for promoting concerted action by the United Nations and 

its Commissions, the Specialized Agencies, etc. A large body of information, particularly 

on the co-ordination of economic and social studies (e.g. report on the world social 
situation), statistics, etc. 


Review of 1955 Programme of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 2 July 1954, 13 p. 
E/2629. 

[Org.] Summary of measures taken by the various United Nations bodies and the 

Specialized Agencies with a view to concentrating their activities and bringing their 

1955 programmes into line with the priorities laid down by the Economic and Social 

Counci!, 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL 


Report of the Economic and Social Council, covering the period from 6 August 1953 
to 6 August 1954. September 1954, 138 p., printed, $1.50. 

[Org.] The work of the Council and its subsidiary bodies during the period under 

review: meetings, problems dealt with, discussions, decisions, current programmes, 

documentation. 


Organization and Operation of the Council and its Commissions. 4. August 1954, 37 p. E/2649. 
{Org.] Report of the Co-ordination Committee concerning the Secretariat’s work 
in the economic and social field and the organization and operation of the Economic 
and Social Council and its commissions. 


1. Including certain documents and publications issued by other United Nations bodies but directly concerning 
the Economic and Social Council. 
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CARTOGRAPHY 


The Question of calling a United Nations Cartographic Conference for Asia and the Far East. 


27 June 1954, 7 p. E/2622. 
[Sc. Pr.] Proposed programme. 


POPULATION 


Summary of Documents and Communications of the World Population Conference (Rome, 
31 August-10 September 1954). A Series. General reference: E/Conf.13. 

[Sc.] Over 300 reports were prepared for the conference and each is given a brief 

one-page summary in the above series. 


ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Implementation of Full Employment and Balance of Payments Policies. Replies of Govern- 
ments to a Questionnaire. Ethiopia. 24 June 1954, 6 p. E/2408/Add.13. 

[Sc. St. Ej.] In our previous review of documents we referred to a series of reports 

from the Secretary-General’s last annual inquiry into the trends and results of the 

policies of various countries. The document under review belongs to the same series. 

It contains a survey of present economic theories in Ethiopia, statistical informa- 

tion, etc. 


Implementation of Full Employment, Economic Development and Balance of Payments Policies. 

Yugoslavia. 26 August 1954, 36 p. E/2565/Add.11. 
[Sc. Ej. St.] Similar document to the foregoing. Yugoslav plans for 1954 and 1955. 
aa 


Implementation of Full Employment, Economic Development and Balance of Payments Policies. 
France. 15 September 1954, 6 p. E/2565/Add.12. 

[Sc. St.] Similar document to the foregoing. It supplements the general reply for 

France, already embodied in a previous document, with recent information on national 

accounts worked out at constant prices for 1952, 1953 and 1954. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Report of the Regional Technical Conference on Water Resources Development. 27 July 1954, 
44 p. E/CN.11/391. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr.] Report on the work of a Conference for Asia and the Far East dealing 
mainly with the economic and social aspects of multiple-purpose river basin 
development, hydrologic problems, selection of types of hydraulic structures, planning 
of sediment control works, organization for water resources development and flood 
control. The appendixes contain the list of delegations, the agenda and the list_of 
documents. 


Electricity in Metallurgy. 5 July 1954, 86 p. E/CN.11/I & T/Sub.1/2. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp. St.] An account of the use of electricity in metallurgy (lighting, driving 
power, heating and electrolysis) in Asia. The appendix contains information on electrical 
power requirements for various metallurgical processes, the output of the basic 
metallurgical industries in Formosa, India and Japan and the average cost of the 
electrical power used in various electro-metallurgical operations. Numerous tables 
and graphs, 


Electricity in Chemical Industry. 28 July 1954, 70 p. E/CN.11/I & T/Sub.1/3. 
[Pr. Sc. Ej. St.] General aspects of the problem and current practice in various types 
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of industry (fertilizers, cement, petroleum, etc.) in the light of the region’s require- 
ments. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RAILWAYS IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East has published a series of reports 
on various aspects of the use of railways in the region. 


HOUSING POLICY IN EUROPE 


European Housing Progress and Policies in 1953.17 August 1954, 82 p., $0.50. E/ECE/189. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] Study of the housing situation in 1953 and an outline 
of developments in previous years and in the first few months of 1954. Special attention 
is given to the progress achieved in meeting the war-time backlog, capital investment 
in housing, financial techniques, financial charges, the policy of various countries as 
regards rent, building costs. Numerous tables and source references. 


European Housing Progress and Policies in 1953. Country Reports. 5 August 1954, 206 p. 
E/ECE/t1go. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] This document, which supplements E/EC/189, contains reports 

drawn up by 19 member governments of the Economic Commission for Europe. 


COAL AND BLACK OILS IN EUROPE 


Relationship between Coal and Black Oils in the West European Fuel Market. 26 August 1954, 
77 p., $0.50. E/ECE/191. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. St. Dp.] Detailed discussion as to whether the difficulty of marketing coal 

in Europe over the past two years is due to the increased demand for black oils. Prospects 

for the future (up to 1963) and proposals. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Consultation on East-West Trade. 22 July 1954, 10 p. E/ECE/188. 
[Ej. Org.] Summary of the discussion on problems of East-West trade, which took 
place at the consultative meeting held from 20 April to 3 May 1954. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Techniques of Evaluation of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 4 June 1954, 
50 p. E/TAC/41; E/TAC/41/Corr. 

[Org. Sc. Pr.] Brief survey of the problems to be solved in working out any inexpensive 

and effective system of evaluating technical assistance. Previous efforts. Present position. 

Annexes showing the methods used by the Specialized Agencies for a critical assessment 

of their technical assistance activities. 


STATELESS PERSONS 


The Draft Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless Persons. 6 August 1954, 33 P. 
E/CONF.17/3. 

[Ej. Org. Pr.] Text of the draft protocol and comments of governments on the draft 

and on the provisions of the 1951 convention. 
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Final Act of the United Nations Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the Status of Stateless Persons. 
1954, 28 p. E/CONF.17/5. 

(Ej. Org. Pr.] Summary of the conference’s work, text of the resolutions and 

recommendations adopted and of the Convention on the Status of Stateless Persons, 


adopted on 28 September 1954. 


UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 


General Progress Report of the Executive Director. 15 July 1954, 85 p. Introduction, 
1 September 1954, 16 p. E/ICEF/267; E/ICEF/267/Add.1. 

[Ej. Org. Dp. St.] General review of the activities of the fund: budget, purchase and 

despatch of goods, number of children and mothers assisted, progress of programmes 

in Africa, Asia, the Near East, Europe and Latin America, information activities 

and publications, staff. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Report of the Trusteeship Council Covering the Period from 22 July 1953 to 16 July 1954. 


September 1954, 308 p., printed, $3.00. A/2680. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp. St.] Account of the council’s work and of the situation in the non-self- 


governing territories during the period under review. Numerous maps. 


SECRETARIAT 
STATISTICS 


Statistical Notes. 30 July 1954, 23 p. ST/STAT/SER.B./17. 

[Sc. Pr. Org.] Semi-periodical publications for specialists, dealing with congresses 
and meetings, statistical work and publications of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies, statistical developments in the different countries, etc. 


CENSUSES 


Handbook of Population Census Methods. June 1954, 143 p., printed, $1.50. ST/STAT/ 
SER.F/5. 

[Pr. Sc. Dp. Ej.] Present views on the purpose and organization of population censuses. 

Censuses taken in the different countries since 1800. Method of conducting a census. 

The facts taken into consideration. The purpose of sample surveys. Rules and definitions, 

international recommendations for population censuses. Extensive bibliography. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Institute of Public Administration in Turkey. 19 January 1954, 55 p., printed. ST/TAA/M.6., 
[Sc. Pr. Ej. St.] An Institute of Public Administration for Turkey and the Middle 
East was set up at Ankara in 1953 by the Turkish Government with the assistance of 
the United Nations. Work of various groups of experts and their comments on the 
objectives and organization of this Institute. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1953. 1954, 481 p., printed, $4.50. ST/STAT/ 
SER.G/4. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] Detailed statistics for 90 countries (97 per cent of all international 

trade). Historical series (1930-53), tables for each product for recent years. 


RESEARCH AND HOUSING 


Building and Housing Research. Housing and Town and Country Planning. Bulletin 8 [1954]. 
III p., printed, $1. ST/SOA/SER.C/8. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp. Ej. St.] Present trends in building research in the various parts of the 

world and their connexion with improved standards of living. 


TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 


Middle East Szminar on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. 1954, 99 p., 
printed, $1. ST/TAA/SER.C/17. 

[Pr.] This seminar, held in Cairo from 5 to 17 December 1953, is one of a series of 
regional conferences (European meeting in 1952, Latin-American seminar in 
April 1953) intended as a preparation for a world congress and mentioned in our 
previous reviews of documents. The Cairo seminar was attended by specialists from 
Egypt, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Saudi-Arabia, Turkey 
and Yemen, and by experts from a number of organizations. Its work was mainly 
concerned with the prevention of juvenile delinquency and the treatment of minor 
offenders, open establishments and minimum rules for the treatment of prisoners. 
Summary of proceedings; recommendations. 


Parole and After-Care. July 1954, 86 p., printed, $0.75. ST/SOA/SD/4. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr. Dp.] Detailed study of the subject. Principles of parole (definition, concep- 
tions, justification, preparation, role of the judiciary and content of parole examination). 
Principles of after-care (nature and scope, organization, content, duration, and 
specialized after-care). 

Procedure adopted in this field in Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom 
and United States of America. 

Recommendations. 


SOMALILAND 


Half-Way to Independence. Somaliland under Italian Administration. July 1954, 30 p., $0.15. 
1954. 1.19. 

[Ej.] Account of progress towards independence over the past five years. The 

March 1954 elections. Economic and social difficulties. 


INTERNATIONAL LEXICON OF DEMOGRAPHIC TERMS 


Multilingual Demographic Dictionary. Provisional edition. 1954, 73 p., printed. ST/SOA/ 
Series A/19. 

[Pr. Sc.] This dictionary, prepared by the Demographic Dictionary Commission of 

the International Union for the Scientific Study of Population, is still in provisional 

form, but it was felt that it was already suitable for use and that the best way 

of improving it would be to make it available to those interested. It consists of several 
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parts, each drawn up in one language (English, French and Spanish). The several 
hundred terms selected are explained in a rationally presented text. The key to the 



























AT/ work is an index, included in all the parts, in which each term is classified 
| in alphabetical order and given a reference number (the same in each language). 
‘onal There can thus be no confusion in looking up its definition in any one of the parts. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


354]. 
- INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION? 
the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE (THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION) 
The Thirty-seventh Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva, June 1954. October 
1954, 24 p., $0.15. 
[Ej. Org.] General survey of the proceedings and results of the Conference. Summary 
) P., of the Director-General’s report, with special reference to the housing problem and the 
individual’s reactions to social changes. Summary of the discussion, general recom- 
s of mendations concerning holidays with pay, the vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, 
in migrant workers and technical assistance. Resolutions. Administrative questions. 
our 
‘om 
key PREPARATIONS FOR THE THIRTY-EIGHTH SESSION 
inly 
nor Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 1954, 38 p., $0.25. 38th Session/Report IV/I. 
ers. [Org.] Work of the thirty-seventh session of the International Labour Conference on 


this question and draft recommendation submitted to governments, for comment, in 
preparation for the thirty-eighth session (1955). 


€p- Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped Countries). 1954, 40 p., printed, $0.40. 


n). [Org.] At its thirty-seventh session, the International Labour Conference decided to 

ind include on the agenda of its thirty-eighth session (1955) the question of migrant workers 
in the underdeveloped countries. The document under review submits preliminary 

ce, drafts to governments for comment. 

om 


Penal Sanctions for Breaches of Contract of Employment. 1954, 14 p., $0.25. 
[Org.] Similar document to the foregoing, but dealing with proposed penal sanctions 
for breaches of contract of employment. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


The Improvement of Human Relations in the Undertaking. October 1954, 23 p., $0.15. 
he [Ej. Sc.] Study of factors making for better human relations in business: understanding 
and reduction of tensions, encouragement of employees’ interest in the undertaking. 


PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


A/ Maintaining Employment in the Iron and Steel Industry, by James A. Morris, November 
1954, $0.15. 

[Ej. St. Sc.] An examination of the causes of unemployment in this industry. Remedies, 
a 
ay 


1. As a general rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French and Spanish, 
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Periodical variations in consumption and stabilization measures. Governmental action 
in this field. Extensive statistical data. 


Regularization of Production and Employment at a High Level in the Metal Trades. 1954. 
110 p. Report IT. 

[Sc. St. Pr. Dp. Ej.] Factors influencing production in the metal trades.. Factors 
influencing the demand for semi-finished products and for metal products designed for 
the manufacture of consumer and producer goods, for building up stocks or for export 
purposes. Measures calculated to stabilize the demand for such products. Frictional 
unemployment, effects of increased production on employment, and the role of 
technological unemployment. Systems of guaranteed employment applied by certain 
industrial firms. Summary of a few measures for the prevention of unemployment in 
the metal trades. Bibliography. 


METAL TRADES 


General Report: Recent Events and Developments in the Metal Trades. 1954, 41 p. Report I, 
Item 1(c). 

[Sc. Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Recent developments in this branch of industry, with particular 

reference to production, employment, working conditions, profit and output, and tech- 

nical assistance. Special survey of recent discussions between employers and workers 

in the metal trades in the United Kingdom. 


General Report: Effect given to the Conclusions of the Previous Sessions of the Metal Trades 
Committee. 1954, 142 p. Report I, Item 1 (a) and (b). 

[Sc. Ej. Org. Dp.] Action taken in various countries as regards professional relations, 
output, workers’ security and hygiene, regularization of production and employment, 
wages and vocational training in the metal trades. Arrangements made by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for embarking upon the studies proposed by the committee, 
i.e. a preliminary study of the ship-building and repairs industry. Problems of employ- 
ment, wages and social status of workers in the ship-building industry. 


TRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


General Report: Effect given to the Conclusions of the Previous Sessions of the Iron and Steel 
Committee. 1954, 56 p. and addenda. Report I, Item 1 (a) and (b). 

[Sc. Pr. Org.] Action taken by the various countries and by the International Labour 

Office as regards the establishment of special security services and joint committees, 

co-operation in industry, works committees, guaranteed wages, technological progress 

and its effect on employment, vocational training and advancement, welfare services 

and labour statistics. Studies and research conducted by the International Labour 


Office. 


LABOUR STATISTICS AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES 


For the Eighth International Conference of Labour Statisticians (November 1954), 
the International Labour Office prepared the following papers, concluding with 
detailed draft resolutions, which will give an idea of the standards now considered 
desirable by specialists. 


General Report on Progress of Labour Statistics. 1954, 79 p. Eighth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians, Report I. 

[Sc. Pr. Org.] This report, the first of its kind to be submitted to an international 

conference of labour statisticians, contains an annotated inventory of national labour 
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REVIEWS, 


statistics and surveys the problems involved and the progress of the ILO’s work in 
connexion with social statistics. The second part of the report describes methods of 
compiling statistics for occupational diseases. 


International Standard Classification of Occupations: Minor Groups. 1954, 51 p. id./Report IT. 
[Sc. Pr.] The purpose of this report is to speed up the international standard classification 
of occupations which was begun in 1947. Review of the 1LO’s work in connexion with 
such classification in general, and more particularly with the minor groups (agri- 
cultural labourers, office workers, etc.) which should be included in the 1o main 
occupational groups (e.g. liberal professions, services, etc.). Suggestions. 


International Comparisons of Real Wages: A Study of Methods. 1954, 83 p. id./Report III. 
[Sc. Pr.] Handbook dealing with methods for the international comparison of real 
wages and for assessing temporal fluctuations, with due regard to regional differences. 
Relationship to the study of living standards as a whole. Suggestions. Bibliography. 


Employment and Unemployment Statistics. 1954, 68 p. id./Report IV. 
[Sc. Pr.] Extent to which international standards are applied and state of relevant 
statistics in the various countries. Methods used. Technical assistance. Proposals. 


FEMALE LABOUR IN INDIA 


Women’s Employment in India, by N. K. Adyanthaya, July 1954, 27 p. $0.15. 

[Ej. St. Sc.] Survey of women’s wages and working conditions in various sectors of 
Indian industry, with special reference to the textile industry, mining, plantations, 
municipal services and public works. Based on a governmental survey of conditions 
for Indian women workers. Statistical tables. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN FRANCE 


Vocational Guidance in France. 1954, 134 p. $1. 

[Ej. St. Sc.] Detailed study of French experience as regards vocational guidance. 
Survey of the administrative organization of vocational guidance: services for the 
guidance of young people and adults, specialized auxiliary services. Methods of 
vocational guidance and their financing. Individual and group vocational guidance and 
consideration of results. Statistics, specimen cards. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN GERMANY 


The Development of Labour Law in the Federal Republic of Germany since 1945, by H. C. 


Nipperdey. August 1954, 39 p. $0.15. 
[Ej. Sc.] Detailed review of legal provisions in this field since 1945, with special reference 


to vocational organizations, co-management in industry and the protection of workers. 
Comparisons with the Weimar Republic and the Nationalist Socialist régime. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The International Labour Office occasionally publishes bibliographical reference lists 
(books, pamphlets and articles, issued in the main languages). Each list deals with one 


particular subject. The latest lists in this series include: 


No. 68. Living and Working Conditions of Indigenous Populations of States Members of the 
ILO. November 1953, 17 p. 
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[Sc.] Over 300 entries concerning 20 countries of the American continent, as well as 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Viet-Nam, Australia and New Zealand. 


No. 71. Housing, Social Aspects. June 1954, 10 p. 

[Sc.] One hundred and thirty entries concerning Africa, North, Central and South 
America, Asia, New Zealand and the following European countries: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and United Kingdom. 


No. 73. Labour-Management Co-operation (with special reference to metal industries). September 
1954, 13 Pp. 

[Sc.] General aspects of the problem and bibliography of special cases in the following 

countries: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, 

Netherlands, Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, United Kingdom and United 

States of America. Approximately 200 entries. 


The ILO has recently published in another series of bibliographies (Bibliographical 
Contributions ): 


No. 7. Bibliography on the International Labour Organisation. 1954, 68 p. 
[Sc.] Approximately 1,500 entries from all sources concerning various aspects of the 
ILO’s organization and work. Index. 


No. 8. Bibliography on Labour Law. 83 p. 1953. 
[Sc.] Over 1,200 entries, grouped according to country. Index. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 
WORLD SITUATION 


The State of Food and Agriculture, 1954. Review and Outlook. 1954, 157 p., printed, $1.50, 
[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] In 1953 and 1954, world agricultural output continued to increase, 
but not uniformly throughout the world. Relationship between supply and demand, 
with due regard to the growth in population. General survey. Situation and policy 
in different regions and countries. Analysis for each product. Daily rations for 
the population of the various countries. Maps, prices development of markets, 
prospects. 


STATISTICS 


Grain Exports by Source and Destination: July 1953-June 1954. October 1954, 22 p., 
printed, $0.25. 

[St. Dp.] Eleven unannotated statistical tables. Exporting and importing countries, 

volume of trade in 1952 and 1953 and from July 1953 to June 1954 in wheat, flour, 

rye, barley, oats, maize, sorghum and millet. Survey of the world situation. 


SAMPLE SURVEYS 


Estimation of Crop Yields, by V. G. Panse. 1954, 61 p., printed, $0.50. 

[Pr. Sc.] The FAO encouraged the preparation of a general handbook on sample 
surveys in agriculture (Sampling Theory of Surveys with Applications, published by the 
Iowa State College Press and by the Indian Society of Agricultural Statistics in New 
Delhi). It is intended to supplement this publication with a number of handbooks on the 
application of such methods to other special fields. Mr. Panse’s volume, which is the 
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first of this series, describes the latest techniques for the estimation of crop yields, 
especially those not placed on the strictly commercial market (cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, etc.). 

Details of what is being done in this respect by such countries as India, Ceylon, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Japan, Basutoland, Germany, the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom. Detailed account of the stratification methods recommended 
and of the appropriate techniques. Bibliography. 


FISHERIES AND RURAL LIFE 


Fish Farming and Inland Fishery Management in Rural Economy. 1954, 64 p., printed, $1. 

[Pr. Sc. Dp. Ej. St.] In some countries, particularly in Asia, fish farming and the 
systematic exploitation of fisheries in ponds, lakes, rivers, rice fields and canals go back 
for centuries. Generally speaking, however, not enough attention is paid to such 
resources, especially in view of the contribution they can make to the raising of living 
standards in rural areas. General survey of the problem. Examples. Bibliography. 


TIMBER AND FORESTRY 


Forest Plantation Protection against Diseases and Insect Pests. 1954, 41 p., printed, $0.50. 
[Pr.] Site selection, stands, thinning, introduction of exotic trees and role and value of 
native trees, spread of diseases and insect pests and their eradication. Bibliography. 


World Festival of Trees. 1954, 74 p., printed, $0.75. 

[Pr.] How tree festivals can help to make all aware of the importance to society of 
problems affecting the conservation and development of forest resources. The forms 
taken by such festivals in the large number of countries where they have already been 
held. Suggestions for a world festival. Opinions of various countries on this subject. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 
STATISTICS 


Health Statistics. Bulletin of the WHO. Vol. 11, nos. 1-2, 1954, 314 p., printed, $3. 
[Sc. Pr. Dp. Ej.] The use of sampling in this field, the problem of confidentiality, means 
of securing public co-operation, the aims of health statistics and their improvement. 
List of organizations concerned with statistics in the various countries and the data they 
supply. All this information was assembled for the first International Conference of 
National Committees on Vital and Health Statistics (London, 1953). 


STATISTICS FOR VARIOUS INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report. Vol. 7, nos. 8, 9 and 10, 1954, printed. Each 

number is bilingual (English-French) and runs to about 30 pages. $0.50 or $0.75. 
These three numbers supply, for all countries and territories, known statistics on 
infectious diseases in 1953 and the beginning of 1954, and refer to medians for previous 
years (mostly 1946 to 1952). Cases and deaths. 


No. 8. Smallpox, scarlet fever, erysipelas, deaths from scarlet fever since the beginning 
of the century. 

No. g. Yellow fever, relapsing fever, poliomyelitis, influenza. 

No. 10. Epidemic typhus and other rachitic diseases, cerebro-spinal meningitis, chicken 
pox, acute infectious encephalitis. 
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COMPARATIVE LEGISLATION 


Survey of Comparative Health Legislation. Various pamphlets. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] Each pamphlet published in this series is taken from the International 
Digest of Health Legislation. It contains a brief background account of the question and 
compares and comments on each of the legislative provisions relating to this matter, 
in force in the various countries. Synoptic tables. Bibliographies. Latest pamphlets 
issued: 


Midwives. 1954, 50 p., printed, $0.50. 
Vocational training, right to exercise profession, registers and diplomas, professional 
regulations, authorized medicines. 


Smallpox Vaccination. 1954, 39 p., printed, $0.50. 
Compulsory vaccination, group vaccination, exemption, control, techniques. 


Leprosy. 1954, 33 P-, printed, $0.25. 
Detection, treatment of patients, isolation, discharge, work, protection of entourage, etc. 


HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


Expert Committee on Health Education of the Public. Technical Report 89. 1954, 41 p., 
printed, $0.25. 

{Pr.] This first session was mainly concerned with a preliminary study of health educa- 

tion for the general public, regarded as a form of joint welfare work involving a large 

number of services and bodies. Connexion with living standards and level of culture. 

Principles of action and critical assessment, specialized staff and methods. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN QUARANTINE MEASURES 


Proceedings and Reports Relating to International Quarantine. 1954, 121 p., printed, $1. 
[Sc. Pr. Ej. Org.] Results of the first nine months’ effective application of the 1952 
International Health Regulations; account of the difficulties encountered and practical 
suggestions. A brief survey of international action since 1851 to prevent the spread 
of diseases. 


TERMINOLOGY 


Terminologie du paludisme (Malaria Terminology) by Vancel, Roubaud and Galliard. 
Monograph no. 25, 1954, 95 p., printed, $1.50. 

[Pr.] Annotated vocabulary of French terms used in connexion with malaria and its 

parasites, the social aspects of treatment, etc. Corresponding English terms. The WHO 

published in 1953 a similar English work, Malaria Terminology, by Covell, Russel 

and Swellengrebel. 


AFRICA 


Yellow Fever in Africa. Bulletin of WHO, vol. 11, no. 3, 1954, 300 p., printed, $1.50. 
[Pr. Ej. Dp. St.] Contains a summary of the information and papers assembled for a 
symposium on yellow fever held in Uganda in 1953: general situation in Africa, with 
statistics and maps, availability of information and current techniques. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


ACTIVITIES OF UNESCO 


Report by the Director-General and the Executive Board on the Activities of the Organization 
during the Year 1953. 1954, 216 p., printed, 1,000 Fr. fr. 

[Org.] Report presented to Member States and the General Conference on the occasion 
of its eighth session (Montevideo, November-December 1954). Covers all Unesco’s 
activities: relations with Member States and international organizations; education; 
natural sciences; social sciences; cultural activities; mass communication; exchange 
of persons; expanded programme of technical assistance; administrative services; 
documents and publications, etc. A complete handbook. 


Supplementary Report by the Director-General on the Activities of the Organization from 1 January 


to 30 June 1954. 1954, 121 p., printed. 
[Org.] A supplement to the volume mentioned above. Covers the first half of 1954. 


Proposed Programme and Budget for 1955 and 1956. 259 p., printed. 

{Org.] Presented to the General Conference, on the occasion of its eighth session 
(Montevideo, November-December 1954), by the Secretariat. A detailed and technical 
study of each aspect of the programme proposed, the reasons therefor and the financial 
estimates. 


POPULATION 


Culture and Human Fertility, by Frank Lorimer and collaborators. 1954, 514 p., printed, 
1,250 fr. 

[Sc. Dp. Ej. St.] A study of the relationship between socio-cultural conditions and 
fertility in non-industrial societies or societies in process of industrialization: theoretical 
analysis of the problem, and results of special research on the factors and consequences 
of fertility in African, Asiatic, Brazilian and other communities. The work as a whole 
constitutes a detailed and up-to-date account of the knowledge acquired with regard 
to the interactions which relate fertility, in the various types of little-developed societies, 
to social facts such as kinship structure, cultural conditions, standard of living, etc. 
It also represents a veritable handbook on the working techniques applicable in a 
scientific study of the facts in question. Considerable information on the sectors in 
which gaps still exist, and on future research desirable. Bibliography. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Transactions of the Second World Congress of Sociology. Vol. I. London, International 
Sociological Association, 1954, 258 p., printed. 4 
[Sc.] At this congress, held at Liége in 1953, more than 150 papers were presented. 
The above-mentioned volume contains those relating to the progress and trends in 
sociological research in the various countries, and to the professional training, activities 
and responsibilities of sociologists. Introduction, by Robert C. Angell and T. B. Botto- 
more, on the role and activities of the International Sociological Association. A second 

volume will contain the papers relating to social stratification and mobility. 


ATTITUDES 


The Modification of International Attitudes, a New Zealand study, by J. R. McCreary. 
Victoria University College, 1952, 153 p., printed. 
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[Sc. Ej.] Owing to its geographical isolation, New Zealand is a particularly interesting 
field of research from the standpoint of the influence of mass communication—which jg 
rarely supplemented here by direct contacts—on the attitude towards foreigners. At 
Unesco’s suggestion, Mr. McCreary organized a series of very varied experimental 
studies on the effects of the different types of information designed to promote changes 
of attitude in this field: experimental groups and pilot groups, ‘social distance’ tests; 
the influence of pamphlets, films, courses, different ways of presentation, etc. ; situation 
before and after the dissemination of information. The effects of the usual methods of 
education for international understanding are thus assessed in detail. Often these effects 
are appreciable, but they are governed by many different socio-economic factors. They 
can be heightened through scientific supervision. 


ECONOMICS 


Economics and Action, by Pierre Mendés-France and Gabriel Ardant. Paris, Unesco- 
Julliard, 1954, 224 p., printed, 600 Fr. fr. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr. St. Dp.] First volume of a new series entitled Science and Society, designed 
to draw particular attention to the contribution made, in the different fields of social 
action, by the most recent scientific discoveries. In the present volume, Messrs. Mendés- 
France and Ardant endeavour to show, by concrete examples taken from recent his- 
tory, the importance of economics, and to indicate what the statesman must do in order 
to profit from existing economic analyses. 


International Economic Papers, no. 4. Translations prepared for the International Economic 

Association. London and New York, Macmillan, 1954, 229 p., printed. 
[Sc. St.] Since 1951 the International Economic Association has been publishing 
compilations of translations of important articles concerning the economic sciences. 
In 1954 the association, with the help of Unesco, published the fourth of these compila- 
tions, containing articles on the following subjects: the crisis of the tax state (J. A. 
Schumpeter, 1918); the static supply curve (Luigi Amoroso, 1930); preface to the 
French edition of the General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (J. M. Keynes, 
1943); wage-fixing according to the price index (J. Pedersen, 1952); inflation as the 
monetary consequence of the behaviour of social groups (Henri Aujac, 1950); capital 
formation and economic development (Celso Furtado, 1952); the economic laws of 
socialist society in the light of Joseph Stalin’s last work (Oskar Lange, 1953); economic 
plans and causal analysis (J. Akerman, 1942); the acceleration principle and the pro- 
pensity to import (H. Giersch, 1953). 


EDUCATION 


AVIIth International Conference on Public Education (1954). Geneva, Unesco and Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, 1954, 147 p., printed, 350 Fr. fr. 

[Pr. Dp.] Fifty-seven countries were represented at this conference, which, on the basis 

of national reports, discussed the main characteristics of the evolution of school educa- 

tion in the various countries in 1953-54, as well as the training of secondary teachers, 

their conditions of work and their status. A list of the participants and an account of the 

discussions. Introductory reports and text of the recommendations adopted. 


Rebuilding Education in the Republic of Korea. Paris, Unesco, 1954, 221 p., printed, 500 
Fr. fr. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Pr.] Unesco has already published various reports of ‘Educational Missions’. 

This is the sixth. It contains a detailed study of the cultural and social conditions in 

which education has developed in South Korea. In the second part of the report, the 

mission sets forth its conclusions and practical recommendations, which relate:to the 

different educational levels (primary, secondary, university, technical), the organiza- 
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tion of the school system, the training of teachers and various general problems, such 
as that of the language and content of teaching. Numerous statistics, illustrations. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


Economic Development and Cultural Change. Vol. II, no. 4. Chicago, University of Chicago, 
Research Center in Economic Development and Cultural Change, January 1954, 
325 p., printed, $2.50; subscription fee for 5 nos., $4. for libraries and institutions. 

(Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] A review published five times a year by the University of Chicago. 

The issue for January 1954 contains six working papers drawn up by delegates to the 

conference on the social aspects of technical assistance, organized under the auspices 

of the United Nations, the Technical Assistance Board and Unesco. This conference 
led to the publication of a work mentioned in our previous book review (Social Aspects 
of Technical Assistance in Operation, by Morris E. Opler). 

The six reports published in the above-mentioned document concern problems of 
timing, balance and priorities in development measures (by Wilbert E. Moore), 
problems of adapting and communicating modern techniques to less-developed areas 
(by Bert F. Hoselitz), problems concerning official and popular participation in develop- 
ment projects (by Morris E. Opler), working relations with national and local officials 
in technical assistance programmes (by Anibal Buitron), problems of evaluating the 
effectiveness of development measures (by Thomas C. Blaisdell Jr.), and the entrepre- 
neur and middle class in Indonesia (by Justus van der Kroef). 


POPULAR EDUCATION 


Workers’ Education for International Understanding, by Asa Briggs. Educational Studies and 
Documents, no. VIII, July 1954, 42 p., printed, 100 Fr. fr. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Research carried out for Unesco under the auspices o* the International 

Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations. A study of the work being done by 

workers’ educational organizations in certain countries, and more particularly in Great 

Britain, the Scandinavian countries and the United States of America. A general outline 

of the programmes. Selected bibliography (40 titles). 


YOUTH 


A Report on the Study and Information Seminar for Leaders of Youth Movements, Tokyo (Japan), 
6-27 October 1953. Paris, 2 September 1954, 20 p. Unesco/ED/138. 

{Pr. Org.] Thirty-four participants from 14 countries attended this seminar, organized 

for leaders of youth movements in various countries so that they might study the role 

which youth could play in local, national and international communities. The docu- 

ment under review sums up the preparation, programme and activities of the seminar. 


TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Round-Table Conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences in South Asia. New Delhi, 
Unesco, 1954, 117 p. 

{Ej. Sc. Pr. Dp.] Reports, resolutions, proposals and working papers of a conference 

organized by Unesco at New Delhi in February 1954 with a view to comparing past 

experience and present trends in the teaching of the social sciences in South Asia. 

The conference was organized within the framework of Unesco’s programme for the 

teaching of the social sciences in the various parts of the world. 
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BRAILLE 


World Braille Usage, by Sir Clutha Mackenzie. Paris, Unesco, 1953, 172 p., printed, 
700 Fr. fr. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr.] An historical account of the evolution of the braille system in various parts 

of the world, and of its standardization. Tables of braille alphabets. Recommendations 

of the braille conferences organized by Unesco in 1950 and 1951. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Report of the International Advisory Committee on Bibliography (Second session), Paris, 
31 May-3 June 1954. Paris, 20 September 1954, 11 p. Unesco/CUA/61. 

[Sc. Org.] Summary of the proceedings of the committee’s second session. The commit- 

tee studied, in particular, administrative and technical matters, and bibliographical 

services throughout the world (Unesco’s draft programme for 1955 and 1956 in the 

field of bibliography, bibliographical development, and the manual on the international 

exchange of publications). 


International Bibliography of Political Science. 1954, 248 p., printed, 850 Fr. fr. 

[Sc.] More than 4,000 references without comment, concerning books, magazine 
articles, and national and international documents published in 1952 and dealing 
with the following subjects: political science (field covered, methods, teaching, associa- 
tions and congresses, bibliographical works) ; political theory; government and public 
administration; governmental process; international relations; area studies. Covers 
some 50 countries. This bibliography was prepared by the International Political 
Science Association in co-operation with the International Committee for Social 
Science Documentation and with the help of the International Studies Conference. It 
will, in the future, appear annually. Other bibliographies have been published within 
the framework of the same programme, as regards law and sociology. 


Bibliografia Juridica Espanola, by F. Fernandez de Villavicencio, F. de Sola Cafiizares 
and other collaborators. Instituto de Derecho Comparado, Barcelona, 1954, 
printed. 

[Sc.] General outline of Spanish legal documentation in the various fields of law. 
Bibliography of publications issued before and after 1936 in the following fields: legal 
bibliographies, legal texts, jurisprudence, legal encyclopaedias and dictionaries, 
administrative law, canon law, civil law, comparative law, fiscal law, private inter- 
national law, public international law, labour law, commercial law, criminal law, 
political law, civil procedure, criminal procedure, instruments, case-books, Roman law, 
philosophy of law, history of law. Author index. 


Conséquences sociales de l’industrialisation et problémes urbains en Afrique. Paris, International 
Research Office on the Social Implications of Technological Change, September- 
October 1954, 77 p. 

[{Sc. Dp. Pr. St.] Bibliographical study covering 551 works relating to industrial and 
urban sociology in Africa; social aspects of industrialization (general data on industrial- 
ization in Africa, the demographic changes accompanying it, cultural and socio- 
psychological consequences of industrialization, labour problems), social consequences 
of urbanization (general remarks concerning urbanization and towns in Africa, demo- 
graphic characteristics and distribution of population, structure of urban society, living 
conditions, socio-pathology in urban areas). 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 


government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 
St. = Contains statistics. 
Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL 


HorrMan, S. ‘Deux directoires des grandes puissances au xx® siécle’, Revue générale de 
droit international public (2), April-June 1954, p. 230-78. 

Whatever their structure legally, in practice the international political combinatiors 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries recognize the preponderance of the major 
powers, some measure of agreement between which is a precondition for their 
effective working. This conception of a system of international relations based on the 
inequality of the parties is clearly illustrated by the role of the Supreme Council of the 
Allied Control Commissions between 1943 and 1948. The international organizations 
created by what were in fact two ‘oligarchies’ diverge, of course, in more than one 
particular. On the surface, the League of Nations gave more weight to the small states 
than is conceded to them by the United Nations. It must, incidentally, be recognized 
that in the final count the paralysis of the Security Council has not helped the secondary 
powers and that the divisions between the great powers, far from facilitating the 
emancipation of the other nations, involve them in a dispute in which they have no 
freedom of action. . 


Tessier, G. ‘L’activité économique et sociale de 1’O.N.U.’, Revue internationale d’ histoire 
politique et constitutionnelle (13), January-March 1954, p. 52-63. 
Concurrently with the activities of the United Nations’ political organs, the Economic 
and Social Council, the regional Economic Commissions, the Specialized Agencies and 
the non-governmental organizations have, since 1946, accomplished remarkable work 
of great promise. Their two principal aims have been, and remain, the increase of 
international exchanges and the economic advancement of the underdeveloped 
countries. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Poland gave notice in 1953 that 
they were agreeable to contributing to the expanded programme of technical assistance; 
and there are now indications that the time is not far distant when the Member States 
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of the United Nations will jointly agree to allocate—to an economic co-operation pro- 
gramme—a proportion of the savings which disarmament will have made available 
in their respective national budgets. i: 


Yuen-ii-Lianc. ‘The Question of Access to the United Nations Headquarters of Repre- 
sentatives of Non-governmental Organizations in Consultative Status’, The American 
Journal of International Law 48 (3), July 1954, p. 434-50. 

Cases have occurred from time to time of the American authorities forbidding the 

access, to United States territory, of representatives of non-governmental organizations 

who wish to attend the proceedings of the United Nations. These decisions have raised 
delicate questions of law: Article 71 of the Charter and the agreements made between 

the United Nations and the American authorities on the one hand, and Resolution 288 

(X) of the Economic and Social Council establishing consultative status for non-govern- 

mental organizations on the other, can be so interpreted as to lead to different 

conclusions. The Secretariat-General has, however, reached a working agreement 
with the American authorities, one of the more important provisions of which is effective 
arbitration arrangements in disputed cases. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Francis, E. K. ‘Sociological Concepts and the International Order’, The Review of 
Politics 16 (4), October 1954, p. 475-84. 

Among the causes of international tension, importance attaches to those arising from 
an insufficiently precise definition of such basic sociological concepts as ‘people’, 
‘nation’, or ‘ethnic group’. A detailed and scientific analysis of these terms is necessary, 
in particular, for an understanding of the problem of minorities. The memorandum 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations on the ‘definition and classification of 
minorities’ is a noteworthy attempt in that direction, and clearly reveals the superficial 
nature of any approach whereby the sociological complexity of the modern world would 
be reduced to nothing more than the pattern of territorial states. 


Lanc, W. D. ‘La contribution de l’histoire constitutionnelle 4 l’organisation interna- 
tionale’, Revue internationale d’histoire politique et constitutionnelle (13), January-March 
1954- 

Constitutional history has a part to play in the shaping of the international society’s 

institutions. More particularly, it can throw light on certain difficulties encountered in 

our day in the sphere of international co-operation, by revealing and explaining the 
evolution of the political organization of states. In this connexion three lines of 
research can be suggested—the transference of sovereignty from the monarch to the 

‘crown’ or ‘state’, in the abstract, of modern public law; the transformation of corpora- 

tive organs into national representative assemblies; and lastly, the relationship between 

the constitutional methods obtaining in a given society and the degree of social cohesion 
achieved by that society. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Verpross, A. ‘General International Law and the United Nations Charter’, Jnter- 
national Affairs 30 (3), July 1954, p. 342-8. 
The general principles of international law have not been uninfluenced by the Charter 
of the United Nations. First and foremost, the Charter has settled a number of classic 
controversies—on the sources of international law, on the exercise of the right to 
conclude treaties, and finally on neutrality. Secondly, it has introduced modifications 
into the rules previously accepted: thus it imposes obligations on non-member states 
without their consent and assumes the status of genuinely supranational law, even 
overriding bilateral state treaties should the latter be in conflict with itself. A point 
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which should nevertheless be noted is that the application of this principle is ultimately 
dependent on the goodwill and agreement of the great powers; that is to say, it rests 
more on ethics in international relations than on strict law. 


RoussEAu, C. ‘Scientific Progress and the Evolution of International Law’, Impact 
5 (2), June 1954, p. 71-92. 

The influence of scientific progress on the evolution of international law is by no means 
negligible. Firstly, modern discoveries have brought about an extension of the spatial 
jurisdiction of states and made it necessary to work out international statutes and regula- 
tions—on air traffic, on the development of under-sea mineral deposits, and on radio 
communications. Secondly, they have provided governments with new means of 
action—and hence of illicit action, harmful to the interests of other states. Thus it has 
become necessary to envisage international measures to counter the dangers arising 
for the community from atomic experiments, guided-missile tests, or artificial rain- 
control; in addition, conventions have been concluded to check the pollution of the 
sea by fuel oil and to put a stop to the ‘wireless war’. Lastly, it has been necessary 
to consider the repercussions of technological advances on the laws of war. All these 
new problems, whose future developments it is difficult to foresee, make the interven- 
tion of international authorities daily more necessary. 


Yepes, J. M. ‘Le droit des traités’, Revue de droit international, de sciences diplomatiques 
et politiques 32 (2), April-June 1954, p. 135-42. 

In 1953 Professor Lauterpacht presented to the International Law Commission a 
report on treaty law. Three features of this report merit emphasis. Firstly, it submits 
that the commission should reconsider the attitude it adopted in 1951 on the matter 
of reservations in multilateral conventions. Secondly, it raises the question of the tacit 
ratification of treaties, which it would be interesting to explore further. Lastly, it 
postulates the notion of lawfulness in international treaties and considers what sanctions 
might be applied against treaties whose objects are unlawful. 


Kozevnikov, F. I. ‘Nekotorye voprosy teorii i praktiki mezdunarodnogo dogovora’ 
(On Some Theoretical and Practical Problems of the International Treaty), Sovetskoe 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo (Moscow) (2), 1954, p. 62-76. 

Marxism-Leninism, on which the progressive teaching of international law is founded, 

attaches great importance to the international treaty, which it regards as the basis of 

international relations. The Charter of the United Nations and the Statute of the 

International Court of Justice assign an important role to treaties, and the Charter 

requires their registration with the Secretary-General. The Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics and the People’s Democracies make much use of international treaties in 

order to promote peace, international co-operation and well-being. The treaties 

concluded by these countries are in conformity with international law, with the Charter 
of the United Nations and with the principle of the equality of all nations, large and 
small. These treaties must be, and in practice are, scrupulously observed. The capitalist 
states, on the other hand, use international treaties for the purposes of their imperialist 
and aggressive policy. It is of little moment to them to violate the Charter of the United 
Nations and their earlier engagements, or to infringe the rights of small nations. 


Lavau, G. ‘Les conceptions soviétiques du droit international et l’aménagement de la 
coexistence pacifique’, Esprit 22 (7), July 1954, p. 109-23. 
Modern international law has its genesis in the treaties of Westphalia. What the latter 
provided for was precisely the peaceful coexistence of sovereign states, and they solved 
realistically a problem fairly similar-to that arising in our own day. An objective 
analysis of Soviet ideas on international law, such as that attempted by J. Y. Calvez 
in his work Droit international et souveraineté en U.R.S.S., shows that, while the Soviet 
Union rejects certain classic norms of international law, it is far from rejecting them all. 
Thus Soviet theorists acknowledge and invoke the principle of the sovereignty of the 
state; it is in the light of that principle that they interpret the obligations laid on their 
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nation by the San Francisco Charter. Attempts to advance against them the new 
concepts of a majority group of powers, and to use the United Nations to promote rules 
which could not secure the agreement of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, would, 
so far from increasing the effectiveness of the Organization, rob it of its potentialities 
for international mediation. The Korean affair showed the dangers of any such attempt. 
It is therefore better to accept the very techniques which Soviet jurists suggest. These 
are not in themselves any guarantee of peaceful coexistence, but they remain the sole 
path to such coexistence, and, to the extent that they are based on the notion of state 
sovereignty, enable the small powers to make their voices heard in the exchanges be. 
tween the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of America. 


FERNANDES, R. ‘A responsabilidade dos Estados em Direito Internacional’ (The Res. 
ponsibility of States in International Law), Digesto economico 9, May 1954, p. 28-48. 
This paper reproduces the full text of a lecture, delivered in 1952, on the question 
of the international responsibility of states. An account is given of how these matters 
are dealt with in the international law of the American republics, and more particularly 
in Brazilian doctrine and jurisprudence; and a comparison with European theories 
is made. The author notes the reciprocal influence of national doctrines and the 
influence of the United Nations on the growth of the notion of law in international 

relations. 


PELLA, V. V. ‘Le code des crimes contre la paix et la sécurité de l’humanité’, Revue de 
droit international, de sciences diplomatiques et politiques 32 (2), April-June 1954, p. 111-18 
(continuation). 

The suppression of crimes against the peace and security of mankind presupposes 
recognition that states can incur criminal responsibility. This principle is far from being 
generally accepted. Yet a number of arguments can be adduced in its support: the 
collective intention must be regarded as the prime consideration determining the 
criminal responsibility of a state, just as the intention of the individual is the prime 
consideration determining the responsibility of natural persons; the juridical identity 
of the state is of such a special nature that it is impossible to maintain that it is merely 
the result of a fiction; again, the constitutional organization of states does not permit 
of a distinction between the responsibility of a minority of leaders and the responsibility 
of a nation as a whole since, in many cases, declarations of war have to be approved by 
parliament; ard lastly it seems necessary, as a matter of crime prevention policy, to 
prosecute all those who took any part, directly or indirectly, in the criminal act—i.e., 
the whole state. Accordingly, from the juridical angle at least, the United Nations were 
wrong in restricting their punitive action to natural persons. 


‘La convention sur l’asile diplomatique’ (The Convention on Diplomatic Asylum), 

Chronique de politique étrangére 7 (4-5), September 1954, p. 579-83. 
Concluded at the Tenth Inter-American Conference at Caracas, the Convention 
on Diplomatic Asylum codifies a practice peculiar to South America and affords 
interesting illustrations of certain modern notions about the right of asylum in general. 
Despite certain restrictions in the convention itself and the reservations made by some 
of the 18 signatory countries, many of the clauses in the convention reflect humanitarian 
rather than political considerations. 


Juciart, M. de. ‘Le droit aérien actuel est-il un droit autonome?’, Recueil Dalloz 26, 
July 1954, chronique, p. 117-22. 
The original features of air law are seen mainly in two connexions—air traffic, which 
raises problems without equivalent in other branches of law, and responsibility in the 
air, which establishes the principle of objective responsibility. Nevertheless, air law 
cannot be regarded as unrelated to other branches of law; in many respects it is close 
to maritime law and to the general law on transportation; again, the legal status of 
the aircraft is based on precedents drawn from maritime or terrestial law. Hence, 
while air law must be a separate branch, the extensive work of codification, juris- 
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prudence and teaching which remains to be done presupposes repeated recourse to 
traditional legal technique and principles. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


LauivE, P. A. ‘L’affaire de l’or monétaire albanais’, Revue générale de droit international 
public 58 (3), July-September 1954, p. 438-60. 

The arbitration award of 20 February 1953, in respect of the Albanian gold reserves 
looted in Italy by the Germans in 1943, is of great significance for the study of the legal 
settlement of international disputes. The conclusions of the arbitrator, Professor 
G. Sauser-Hall, are based on a detailed analysis of an extremely complex question and 
must be regarded as entirely in conformity with the legal principles applicable in this 
domain. However, the question of the Albanian gold reserves has not been finally 
settled by this award, since Italy has begun proceedings in the International Court of 
Justice against France, Great Britain and the United States of America, who appear 
to have exceeded their powers in deciding that the Albanian gold reserves should be 
handed over provisionally to the British Government in part discharge of the award 
in respect of the Corfu Channel incident. “3 


Jutty, L. ‘Arbitration and Judicial Settlement’, The American Journal of International 
Law 48 (3), July 1954, p. 380-407. 

The establishment of courts such as the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
the International Court of Justice has not put an end to international arbitration, 
which seems even to ‘ave been used more frequently in recent years, despite its genuine 
drawbacks. Two explanations for this can be advanced: the first is the fact that an 
international organization cannot institute proceedings before the court, which only 
recognizes states as parties in cases (Article 34 of the Statute); the second is the 
reluctance of certain states to accept the jurisdiction of the court. Whereas after the 
first world war the peace treaties expressly specified that the Permanent: Court was 
competent to settle suits arising out of the interpretation or execution of the treaties, 
the 1947 treaties established arbitration procedures to resolve such differences. This is 
evidently a result of Soviet reserve towards a judicial body where the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics cannot exercise a right of veto; though it should be added that the 
Bonn agreements of 1952 likewise provide for recourse to arbitration for the settlement 
of any legal difficulties which might arise from their execution. A final comment is 
that the clause in many treaties providing for the appointment of a. referee by the 
President of the Permanent Court of Justice may be considered to have lapsed with the 
foundation of the International Court. This abnormal state of affairs, which might 
in certain circumstances paralyse the whole mechanism of arbitration, should be 
remedied either by bilateral conventions or, perhaps more logically, at the instance of 
the United Nations. 


Carzston, K. S. ‘International Arbitration Procedure’, Arbitration Journal 9 (2), 1954, 
p. 83-8. " 
The draft convention on arbitral procedure produced by the United Nations Inter- 
national Law Commission makes an important contribution, not merely to the study 
and codification of the rules on arbitration now in force, but also to the extension and 
improvement of that procedure. The draft may, however, be criticized on account of 
the excessive rigidity of the principles it lays down, and a tendency to approximate 
arbitral to judicial procedure; the ‘judicial arbitration’ recommended in the con- 
vention is, in fact, given equal standing with the proceedings of the International Court 
of Justice. This view of the problem will seem academic to many, and does not appear 

calculated to increase recourse to arbitration by governments. 


MetzeER, S. D. ‘Settlement of International Disputes by Non-Judicial. Methods’, The 
American Journal of International Law 48 (3), July 1954, p. 408-20. 
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A new method of settling international legal disputes has been tested recently by the 
bodies responsible for economic co-operation: the Articles of Agreement of the Inter. 
national Monetary Fund and of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop. 
ment, the International Agreements on Wheat and Sugar, and the projected Tin 
Agreement all make their respective councils or boards responsible for settling dif. 
ferences arising from the interpretation or application of clauses in the instruments, 
The solution of these problems is, therefore, made to depend, in the last resort, on a 
system of ‘balance’ voting. It is not impossible that this system may be extended. It is 
perhaps a realistic rather than a legally tenable compromise between the right of veto 
and the principle of equal votes, but in economic questions at least it is the only 
practicable method, owing to the magnitude of the financial interests at stake; and it 
has already proved its effectiveness. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


YAKEMTCHOUK, R. O. ‘La légitime défense et l’article 51 de la Charte de 1’O.N.U.’, 

Annales de droit et de sciences politiques 14 (3), 1954, p. 55-88. 
The impossibility of creating an effective system of collective security on a world-wide 
basis led the authors of the United Nations Charter, like those of the League of Nations 
Covenant before them, to resort, as a secondary principle at least, to the notion of the 
right of self-defence. The novel feature in Article 51 of the United Nations Charter 
is its provision that such self-defence may be effected either collectively, within a 
regional organization, or individually. A study of the preparatory work for the San 
Francisco Conference brings out clearly the political divergences which dictated these 
concessions to the theory of the Security Council’s monopoly in the maintenance of 
peace; moreover, the limitations placed by Article 51 on the exercise of the right of 
self-defence, and more particularly the measures for supervision by the Security Council, 
are seen to be of no practical significance. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is the most notable example of this broader interpretation of the San Francisco 
principles, 


Wo trers, A. ‘Collective Security and the War in Korea’, The Yale Review 43 (3), 
June 1954, p. 481-96. 
The intervention of the United Nations in the Korean conflict has been represented 
as illustrating the principle of collective security. This contention is based on a singularly 
narrow definition of the concept of collective security—a term which really means 
that a group of states undertakes to intervene against any nation whatever which they 
are agreed in deeming guilty of aggression. The action taken, at the instance of the 
United States, in the Korean conflict is far from being so radical a departure from 
traditional policies. The fact is that, in assisting South Korea, the United States of 
America were first and foremost defending essential national interests. Accordingly 
it cannot be concluded, from the example of Korea, that a decisive step has there been 
taken along the road of collective security. Stress must however be laid on the far from 
negligible part which the United Nations has played in the Korean conflict. What the 
Organization did show was that it could take action against aggression without 
renouncing its world-wide character and without abandoning its role as mediator. 


REVISION OF THE CHARTER 


Yepes, J. M. ‘La Reforma de la Carta de las Naciones Unidas y el Derecho inter- 
nacional americano’ (Revision of the Charter of the United Nations and American 
International Law), Universitas 6, 1954, p. 47-70. 

The question of the 1955 revision of the United Nations Charter was discussed by the 

Second International Law Congress held in Sao Paulo. The congress directed its 

attention to five main points, all arising out of the de facto relations which have developed 
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within the international society and the need to adjust its juridical structure accordingly. 
These points were: the condition for the admission of new members; the extent of the 
sphere reserved to states; the right of veto in the Security Council; the organization of 
self-defence—individual or collective—against aggression; and the choice of the 
authority competent to interpret the provisions of the Charter. For all these problems 
the So Paulo declaration suggests solutions directly inspired by the legal traditions 
of Latin America, whose peoples have repeatedly shown their attachment to the 
principle of the equality of states and to a democratic notion of international relations. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


DomxE, M. ‘II progetto di convenzione delle Nazioni Unite sulle pratiche restrittive 
nel campo economico’ (The Draft United Nations Convention on Restrictive 
Business Practices), La Comunita internazionale 9 (2), April 1954, p. 259-66. 

For several years past the Economic and Social Council have been studying the effects 
of restrictive business practices on the development of international exchanges. This 
problem had been considered when the Havana Charter was drawn up, but it proved 
impossible at that time to reach any concrete solution. The work of the United Nations 
Secretariat and of the ad hoc commission on restrictive business practices have now made 
it possible to draw up a draft convention which will be submitted to the Council in 
March 1955. The difficulties of direct action, internationally, against cartels are almost 
insurmountable. The heterogeneous nature of the various nations’ interests and legal 
systems, the categorical opposition shown by certain States, and the impossibility of 
prescribing criteria recognized by all, led the drafters of the project to recommend an 
international body, lacking any real powers but nevertheless in a position to exert 
some influence through the publicity it would give to restrictive business practices, 
whose effectiveness generally depends on their passing unnoticed. 


Usacev, B. ‘Voprosy vnesnej torgovli na g-j sessii Ekonomiteskoj komissii OON dlja 
Evropy’ (Foreign Trade Problems at the Ninth Session of the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Europe), Vnesnjaja Torgovlja (Moscow), 6, 1954, p. 1-9. 

The Ninth Session of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe (Geneva, 

March 1954) took place against a background of diminished international tension, but 

at a moment when the economy of the United States of America was going through 

a crisis and economic difficulties were arising in Western Europe. The latter difficulties 

were due to the policy of rearmament and the obstacles placed by the United States of 

America in the way of the establishment of normal commercial relations between 

Western and Eastern Europe. For this reason the session in question was devoted, in 

the main, to discussing the conditions for a resumption of commercial relations between 

the East and West of Europe. The Western European states being unanimously in 
favour of such a resumption, even the delegate of the United States of America was 
forced to recognize its desirability. The Soviet delegation declared its readiness to do its 
utmost to increase commercial exchanges with Western Europe and emphasized that 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was already working to that end, more 
particularly through the medium of commercial treaties. On the motion of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the commission decided to reconvene the Committee 
on the Development of Trade, which had not met since 1949. The committee is to 
consider means of removing the obstacles to exchanges between the two parts of Europe, 
and to promote the conclusion of long-term treaties, payment agreements, etc. The 
session showed the necessity for a resumption of economic relations between the West 

and East of Europe, and the desire of the countries of Europe to achieve such a 

resumption. 


Vixrorov, V. ‘O 10-j sessii Ekonomiteskoj komissii OON dlja Azii i Dal’nego Vostoka’ 
(The Tenth Session of the UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East), 
Vnesnjaja Torgovlja (Moscow), 2, 1954, p. 8-14. 
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The tenth session of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, held at Kandy (Ceylon) in February 1954, showed that, despite the relaxation 
of international tension which followed the conclusion of the Korean armistice, the 
economic position of the countries of the region has grown worse. The chief reason for 
this is that these countries have little industry and that their economies depend, in the 
main, on the export of a few basic products (rubber, tin, rice, cotton, tea, etc.), the 
demand for and price of which have, since 1953, fallen considerably. The commission’s 
conclusion was that the industrialization of the region’s countries had made little 
progress and that their economies were dangerously dependent on the fluctuating 
circumstances of the world’s main industrial countries. The remarks of the Soviet 
delegate attracted much attention. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics indicated 
its willingness considerably to expand its commercial relations with the countries of 
Asia and the Far East, and to afford them any necessary technical assistance. The 
improvement of their economic relations with the socialist countries, which know no 
crises, is essential. Against this, the representatives of the United States of America 
and Great Britain proposed, as a solution to the economic difficulties of the countries 
concerned, an increase of their respective investments (but at exorbitant terms) and 
the development of agriculture at the expense of industry. The session showed that, 
whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was ready to afford aid to the countries 
of the region, the capitalist states wished to continue the policy of subordinating those 
countries’ economic interests to their own. The session further demonstrated that the 
countries of the region were interested in the development of commercial relations 
with the socialist countries, and that certain of them (more particularly India, Indonesia 
and Burma) sometimes refuse to follow the imperialist countries’ line. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


EscARPENTER, C. ‘El fondo especial de las Naciones Unidas para el desarrollo 
econémico’ (The Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development), Moneda 
y Crédito, Revista de Economia 45, June 1953, p. 81-8. 
In March 1953, a special commission appointed by the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council drew up a report on the establishment of a special fund which 
would make outright grants and long-term, low-interest loans to the underdeveloped 
countries. The fund would be finznced from the annual dues of its members, and though 
administratively independent of the United Nations, it would be required to co-operate 
closely with that Organization and submit an annual report to the Economic and 
Social Council. Many political and economic difficulties, however, remain; in particular 
it is to be feared that the annual and optional character of Member States’ subscriptions 
might condemn the new body to impotence. Further, it would appear that the problem 
of the utilization of these resources has not been sufficiently studied; one of the primary 
objects of the fund should be to faciiitate the marketing of agricultural or raw material 
surpluses—a problem common to most of the underdeveloped countries—through 
the building up of ‘equalizer’ stocks and by price stabilization. 


‘Postwar International Aid Programmes. (II) The United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance’, Current Notes on International Affairs 25 (3), March 
1954, p. 168-78. 

The ‘Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance’ is the largest item in the 

programmes executed by the United Nations. Conducted in close co-operation with 

the Specialized Agencies, its resources, since 1950, have amounted to more than 
$20 million annually, of which 60 per cent is provided by the United States of America. 

The Australian contribution, in non-convertible Australian pounds, has during this 

period amounted to between 1 and 2 per cent of the total contributions paid, and has 

been used either for the fees of experts, for the provision of fellowships, or for the supply 
of certain material. 
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CAMPBELL, A. ‘Technical Assistance for Economic Development’, The New Zealand 
Journal of Public Administration 16 (2), March 1954, p. I-11. 
New Zealand is mainly interested in two forms of international technical assistance—the 
Colombo Plan and the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
the similarities between which are worth stressing. Firstly, it must be emphasized that 
technical assistance, in whatever form, can still supply only a fraction of the resources 
which the underdeveloped countries need. On the other hand, it has enabled basic 
operations to be carried out which, without it, would have been seriously delayed. 
It has also evolved, in a relatively short time, an entirely new technique of mutual 
economic aid, which is in itself a major contribution to international understanding. 
The trend now emerging towards classifying projects in order of priority as items in 
a coherent plan of national economic development, and co-ordinating technical 
assistance with foreign capital investment, is well calculated to increase the effectiveness 
of these programmes, whose results will, however, only become tangible in a generation 


or two. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Rocue, J. ‘La souveraineté dans les territoires sous tutelle’, Revue générale de droit 
international public 58 (3), July-September 1954, p. 399-437. 
The trusteeship system raises a delicate question in public international law: with 
whom does the sovereignty of trust territories rest? It seems logical to distinguish 
between titular sovereignty and the exercise of sovereignty. Neither the peace treaties, 
the League of Nations Covenant nor the United Nations Charter contain any provision 
from which it can be inferred that the titular sovereignty over such territories is vested 
in the United Nations. It must therefore be concluded that titular sovereignty vests 
in the trust territory itself. Exercise of sovereignty on the other hand lies, under the 
supervision of the international organization concerned, with the state responsible 


for administering the territory. 


LeraucHEux, M. M. ‘Les problémes d’Outre-Mer devant l’Assemblée Générale des 
Nations Unies’, Revue juridique et politique de l’ Union frangaise 8 (2), April-June 1954, 
p. 153-68. 

The Fourth Committee of the United Nations General Assembly has, since 1946, 

been the scene of an anti-colonialist campaign which is often ill-informed and seldom 

disinterested. The clauses of the Charter dealing with the administration of non-self- 
governing and trust territories have not been observed, but have been so interpreted 
as to increase the Organization’s powers of investigation and means of supervision. 

In many cases, these attacks have been mounted, more particularly against France, 

with a partiality which risks compromising the authority of the United Nations. 

Certain states, which take the lead in the anti-colonialist drive, do not themselves 

have institutions as democratic in character as those of the French Union; and it 

may seem astonishing that, at a time when international co-operation depends 
first and foremost on the progress of federalism, the British Commonwealth or the 

French Union should be denounced and attacked in the name of the principles of 


the United Nations Charter. 


Forp, E. ‘Peoples in Trust’, Contemporary Review, March 1954, p. 166-70. 

The fact that the Trusteeship Council, on the strength of a broadened and debatable 
interpretation of its terms of reference, has frequently discussed the colonial question 
as a whole has caused some resentment on the part of the administering powers; 
and it may have cooled the goodwill of these states, on whom extremely heavy 
responsibilities and expenses are laid. Nevertheless, the trusteeship system established 
by the United Nations Charter will not have had, as its sole result, the setting of the 
‘colonial’ nations against the rest of the world. Although the division and the disputes 
between the two groups have several times reached an explosive degree of intensity, 
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public discussion of the administration of the trust territories has, in the final count, 
facilitated understanding between those groups and influenced the general policy of 
the colony-owning states in regard to non-self-governing territories. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Wels, P. ‘La protection internationale des réfugiés’ (1). Revue internationale de la 
Croix-Rouge, September 1954, p. 737-56. 

The refugee problem is among those which show most clearly the need for recognizing 
that international law applies to individuals as such. The Geneva Convention of 1951, 
which came into force in April 1954, governing the legal status of refugees under the 
protection of the United Nations, marks a substantial advance in this respect. This 
convention establishes the principle of co-operation between the signatory powers and 
the United Nations High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees; it lays down the condi- 
tions for the admission and expulsion of refugees, regulates their personal status, and 
sets forth special rules for their protection in time of war; on another point, the problem 
of travel papers for refugees was dealt with by the Inter-Governmental Conference 
in London in 1946. 


PROTECTION OF CULTURAL ASSETS 


WitxeLy, R. J. ‘La Croix-Rouge des monuments, Revue internationale de la Croix-Rouge, 
October 1954, p. 793-815. 

The Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict, signed at The Hague on 14 May 1954 by 37 states, must be regarded as a 
tribute to the Red Cross; for the Hague convention, as a means of safeguarding 
the cultural heritage of the nations from the destructive effects of war, has recourse 
to the methods successfully used by the Red Cross for the protection of civilians, 
prisoners and wounded. This ‘Red Cross for monuments’ is a new attempt to limit 
the repercussions of the possible use of force in international relations; it is not at 
variance with the efforts of the United Nations to set up an effective system of collective 
security, since the clauses of the Hague convention will be applicable in the event of 
a conflict in which the international organization is a party. Finally, like the Red 
Cross itself, the 1954 convention marks a move towards the prohibition of ‘total 
war’. It would indeed be impossible to observe the provisions of the convention if using 
the blind methods of mass destruction available to modern armies. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICIALS 


X. ‘Idéologies nationales et fonction publique internationale’, Journal du droit inter- 
national, 81 (2), April-June 1954, p. 276-331. 

The case of the dismissal, by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, of American 
officials of the Organization suspected by their government of being concerned 
in subversive activities has drawn attention to the major legal problems arising in 
connexion with the international civil service. The decisions of the United Nations 
Administrative Tribunal have temporarily closed this difficult controversy. The violent 
clash, on this occasion, between the American national ideology and _ the 
principles of the independence of international officials deserves emphasis. It led the 
delegation of the United States of America to oppose the General Assembly’s approval 
of the compensation awarded by the Tribunal to the dismissed officials. This raises 
a further legal problem, that of the possibility of the General Assembly’s refusing 
to give effect to the decisions of the Tribunal. The advisory opinion requested of the 
International Court of Justice will complete a body of precedents which must be 
regarded as of the highest importance in the history of the international civil service. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
McNair, A. D. ‘Gli sviluppi della giustizia internazionale’ (The Development of 
International Justice), La Comunita internazionale 9 (2), April 1954, p. 211-20. 
The history and development of international systems of jurisdiction can be divided 
» de Iq & into three main periods. The first of these begins in 1794, when we find the first 
instance of international arbitration in the modern sense of the term. Throughout 
nizing the nineteenth century, this practice made rapid progress. Its usefulness was, however, 
Figs1, & still restricted by the lack of permanent arbitrators and of established rules of procedure; 
ler the hence the creation of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, as a result of the Hague 
. Ths Conferences of 1899 and 1907, marked the beginning of a new epoch in the legal 
rs and settlement of international disputes. The third stage was reached in 1922, with the 
condi- foundation, under the auspices of the League of Nations, of the Permanent Court of 
s, and International Justice, to which the existing International Court of Justice is the 
oblem successor. A brief summary of the work of these legal institutions leads to the conclusion 
erence that, although international justice is hardly likely to develop on a sensational scale 
in the immediate future, the results already secured and the body of jurisprudence 
built up by the courts play an essential part in the organization of the modern world and 
justify the hopes placed in the judicial settlement of international conflicts. 
Rouge, UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
rmed Le VeuG.Le, J. ‘Les adultes a l’Unesco’, Christianisme social 62 (9-10), September- 


asa October 1954, p. 710-17. 
The need for adult education programmes has been realized in most countries. Since 


rding 3 ; 
ourse 1949 Unesco has made special efforts to encourage international co-operation in this 
ians, field. For instance in 1950 it organized the Mondsee Seminar on the Methods and 
limit Techniques of Adult Education; it has also sent missions of experts to underdeveloped 
ot at countries, and published general surveys. Its most remarkable achievement, however, 
Ctive is the opening of an International Centre of Workers’ Education, which operated 
nt of experimentally at La Bréviére in 1952 and 1953 and which it is now planned to establish 
Red on a permanent basis. 
total 
sing Menpoza, A. ‘Un experimento educativo que puede transformar nuestra America’ 
(An Educational Experiment which may Transform our America), Cuadernos americanos 
2, March-April 1954, p. 108-20. 
The Regional Fundamental Education Centre for Latin America was established 
by the combined efforts of Unesco, the Mexican Government, the Organization of 
American States and various Specialized Agencies, including FAO, WHO and ILO. 
ater It operates in a district inhabited by 20 communities of Tarasco peasants and fisherfolk 
of the Lake Patzcuaro (Mexico) area. The centre serves as a practical laboratory, 
can where students from all the Latin-American countries learn the technique of 
ned fundamental education. During the 18-month course, these future instructors, in 
yin addition to studying the theory of the subject, work day by day with the local people, 
ons training them in modern agricultural methods, introducing improved hygiene, and 
ent teaching them to read and write. In the last two and a half years, the appearance of the 
the region and the way of life of its inhabitants have undergone radical transformation. 
the The organizers of the centre regard it as the first stage of a movement whose purpose 
val is not only to raise the living standards of agricultural communities, but to convert 
ees apathetic and ignorant country-dwellers into citizens capable of building up a new 
ing Latin-American civilization. 
a MANNICHE, P. ‘L’Unesco et l’entreprise coopérative’, Revue de coopération internationale | 


Review of International Co-operation 47 (8-9), August-September 1954, p. 193-8. 
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The improvement of fundamental education is one of the conditions upon which the 
success of co-operative undertakings in the underdeveloped countries primarily 
depends. Unesco can help to create this cultural basis, and has already begun to 
work to that end in India. An interesting parallel may be drawn between the projects 
to be executed in that country and those carried out in Denmark from 1814 to the 
present day. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Levy, D. ‘L’Organisation Mondiale de la Santé’, Revue internationale d’histoire politique 
et constitutionnelle 13, January-March 1954, p. 64-79. 
The World Health Organization is one of the youngest of the Specialized Agencies, 
as it dates only from 1948. Despite the immensity of the tasks confronting it, and the 
difficulties encountered by every international organization at its inception, WHO 
has already achieved remarkable practical results and its activity may be expected 
to expand considerably as time goes on. Its administrative structure is in keeping with 
the humanitarian nature of its aims, and provides for a maximum of decentralization 
which favours direct action. It may be noted, for instance, that everything has been 
done to facilitate the admission of Member States; unfortunately, however, this aim 
was somewhat comprcmised, almost at the outset, by the withdrawal of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic (February 1949). A novel form of regional organ- 
ization is gradually being established, to enable WHO to perform the highly specialized 
tasks which it undertakes in every part of the world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Brack, E. R. ‘Aspetti del commercio estero statunitense e funzioni della Banca 
mondiale’ (Aspects of United States Foreign Trade and Functions of the International 
Bank), Bancaria 10 (4), April 1954, p. 383-8. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has a _ particularly 

important part to play in the liberalization of trade, by encouraging the flow of 

American investment to Europe and the underdeveloped countries. 


‘La Banca Mondiale atiraverso sette anni di attivita’ (Seven Years’ Work by the 
International Bank), Bancaria 10 (4), April 1954, p. 421-30. 

Ever since its foundation, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

has played an important part, not so much owing to the extent of its funds as owing 

to its psychological influence as a new factor in international solidarity. As a Specialized 

Agency, it works in close co-operation with the United Nations Technical Assistance 

Administration, FAO, WHO, and the Bank for International Settlements. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Deraume, G. R. ‘De |’élimination des conflits de lois en matiére monétaire réalisée 
par les Statuts du Fonds monétaire international’, Journal du droit international 81 (2), 
April-June 1954, Pp. 332-77. 

Article VIII, Section 2 (b) of the International Monetary Fund’s Articles of Agreement 
paved the way for considerable changes in private international law by departing from 
the traditional rules, in connexion with conflicts of laws, for the determination of the 
validity of exchange contracts. The practical application of this text is still restricted; 
it has not yet, in fact, become a part of jurisprudence. Article VIII is moreover a sign 
of the increasing reluctance (already to be noted in fields other than that of monetary 
settlements) to invoke the plea of public policy in private international law. 
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ORGANIZATION, REVIEWS, 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


LamMinG, N. ‘L’O.1.T. et le développement de la coopération’, Revue de la coopéra- 
tion internationale 47 (8-9), August-September 1954, p. 183-9. 
The International Labour Office has always taken a keen interest in the progress of co- 
operative activity in underdeveloped countries. As early as 1920 it undertook a system- 
atic survey of co-operative organizations throughout the world; and the International 
Labour Organisation is now taking an active share, either alone or in collaboration 
with FAO, in the efforts being made to promote the co-operative movement within 
the framework of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Some 15 
technical assistance projects were initiated by the Organisation in 1952 and 1953. 
Co-operative activity is undoubtedly one of the most effective means of remedying 
the economic and social backwardness of the underdeveloped countries—an objective 
whose importance and urgency the ILO has constantly stressed. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Henry, R. N. ‘L’ceuvre de la F. A. O.: le bien-étre rural et le développement de la 
coopération’, Revue de la coopération internationale 47 (8-9), August-September 1954, 
p. 189-92. 

Since 1949 FAO has been striving to further the progress of co-operative activity in 

underdeveloped countries. Despite its limited resources, it has undertaken general 

surveys, organized conferences (e.g., in Asia and the Caribbean area), helped to train 
co-operative personnel in many countries, and sent out several missions of experts, under 
the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. This work has often been carried 
out jointly with other Specialized Agencies (ILO, Unesco) or with non-governmental 
organizations such as the International Federation of Agricultural Producers and the 

International Co-operative Alliance, and it has made an effective contribution to the 

improvement of conditions in rural areas. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Hitt, N. Contemporary World Politics. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954, 
xvi + 714 p. 

Any study of international relations presupposes a thorough knowledge of the legal and 
sociological structure of states, their type of constitution and their diplomatic represent- 
ation. The historical and geographical setting of present-day problems must also be 
analysed. Lastly, the development of foreign policies cannot be explained or forecast 
without isolating the basic factors—ideological, economic, social and even technical— 
by which those policies are shaped. Recourse must therefore be had to many different 
disciplines for any such study. The new form of diplomacy that has emerged with 
international organizations, and the regional and world-wide development of the 
techniques of international co-operation, can be fully grasped only through the combined 
application of these disciplines, which is also essential to an understanding of the basic 
problem of international relations—the problem of war and peace. 


The Indian Yearbook of International Affairs, 1953. University of Madras, Madras, 1953, 
509 p., 8vo. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


This is the second volume of a yearbook published under the auspices of the Indian 
Study Group of International Affairs at the University of Madras, and edited by Charles 
Henry Alexandrowicz. The work is divided into three parts, each containing a number 
of contributions by different authors. 

The first part deals with international economic organizations and economic prob- 
lems. It consists of papers on ECAFE—the economic parliament of Asia (by Dr. P. §, 
Lokanathan), the future of the Indian economy (by Dr. Vera Anstey), the Bretton 
Woods Organizations and underdeveloped countries (by professor B. N. Ganguli), 
the GATT and India (by Dr. D. Bright Singh) and the village panchayat as a vehicle 
of change (by Professor D. Thorner). 

The second part deals with international relations, both current and historical. 
Articles have been contributed on India’s policy of non-alignment (by Professor 
T. M. P. Mahadevan), the Japanese Monroe Doctrine (by Dr. C. J. Chacko), a Nehru 
doctrine for Asia (by A. K. Srinivasamurthy), inter-state relations in Asia (by Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri), the envoy in the Ramayana and the Kural (by Professor B. 
Bhaskaran), the grant of Madraspatam to the English East India Company (by Dr. T, 
V. Mahalingam), modern Siam (by Professor M. K. Muniswami), the Sino-Tibetan 
Agreement of 1951 (by R. N. Rahul) and the Kashmir problem (by M. K. Nawaz). 

The third part, devoted to international and comparative law, contains two papers: 
one on the developments in the field of private international law in India, by the Indian 
Advocate-General (V. K. Tiruvenkata Chari), and the second on common law preroga- 
tive writs in India, by the editor of the yearbook. There is also a description and discus- 
sion of the Constitutions of Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon and Pakistan, and an account 
of the dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice Pal at the Tokyo International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East. Some 50 pages are given over to the texts of treaties 
concluded between the Government and President of India and foreign governments 
or heads of states. About 120 pages record decisions in international law, private 
international law, constitutional law, etc. The year book concludes with reviews of a 
select number of books and publications. 


Yearbook of International Organizations 1954-55 (Fifth Year). Brussels, Union of 

International Associations, 1954, 1,196 p., 8vo. 

The yearbook contains entries for 1,138 different international organizations, divided 
into four sections: the United Nations and Specialized Agencies, the supra-national 
organization of the European Coal and Steel Community, other inter-governmental 
organizations (such as the Caribbean Commission, the International Hydrographic 
Bureau or NATO) and international non-governmental organizations. The last of 
these sections, which is by far the largest, is divided into 19 subject categories, including 
‘Employers, Trade Unions, Labour and Professions’ (102 entries), ‘Commerce and 
Industry’ (118 entries), ‘Science and Scientific Research’ (81 entries), ‘Engineering, 
Technology, Building’ (34 entries), ‘Medicine and Health’ (101 entries) and ‘Education 
and Youth’ (53 entries). 

Entries vary in length, but on the average occupy about a page and contain the name 
of the organization in several languages, its address, status, history, purposes, mem- 
bership, structure, officers, finance, activities, publications, affiliations and other details. 
The size and importance of non-governmental organizations ranges from 45 with more 
than one million members (of which six have more than 50 million) to 23 with less 
than 100 members. 

The yearbook is well arranged for quick reference purposes, and has four indexes: a 
keyword index to the names of organizations in English, a similar keyword index in 
French, an index of initials (in both English and French) used by the organizations 
included, and a geographical index to the headquarters addresses (and subsidiary 
secretariats) of organizations. 

The last edition of the yearbook appeared in 1951 and the present volume has been 
completely revised and supplemented by 330 new entries. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, 1953. Published by C. Eagleton and R. N. 

Swift. New York, New York University Press, 1954, viii + 213 p., 8vo. 
This fifth volume of the Annual Review of United Nations Affairs sums up developments 
in the Organization in 1953. The lectures published in this edition were given by some 
of the leading members of the Secretariat and of national delegations. They cover not 
only the major political issues facing the community of nations but also the economic 
and social work of the United Nations and the Organization’s administrative methods. 
Each talk is followed by a discussion, so that this annual review, published with United 
Nations’ approval, also reflects the public’s reactions to the problems which the Organ- 
jzation has to deal with. As preface there is a general survey by Mr. D. Hammarskjéld, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Liz, Trygve. In the Cause of Peace. Seven Years with the United Nations. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1954, xvi + 473 p., portrait, 8vo, $6. 

Mr. Trygve Lie, during his seven years as head of the United Nations Secretariat, 
played a decisive part in many respects, not least of which was the organization of the 
Secretariat and the building of the UN Headquarters. In addition, the stand taken by 
Mr. Trygve Lie over practical problems facing the Organization, and his personal 
intervention in many cases, constitute precedents of prime importance in a definition 
of the Secretary-General’s functions. Lastly, Mr. Trygve Lie’s account of the circum- 
stances which led to his resignation in November 1952, and his reflections on the future 
of the United Nations, deserve close attention since they provide a valuable key to the 
understanding of present-day international problems. 


Fiscuer, A., Rape, O. United Nations Plays and Programs. Boston, Plays, 1954, 
viii + 285 p., 8vo. 

The aims and work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies may be brought 
home to the public in various ways. The authors of this collection have used for the 
purpose a technique that is very popular in America. In the form of songs, poems and 
playlets, they have provided information about international organizations in an 
attractive form, bringing the main subjects of their work into relief. This may simplify 
the task of persons wishing to keep young people informed of the part which is being 
played by the United Nations in the world today. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Paprrac, R. L’égalité des états et l’organisation internationale. Paris, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1953, vii + 246 p. 

The principle of the absolute legal equality of states is based on ancient doctrine, and 
has long been regarded as unchallengeable. Certain experiments in international 
organization are based on acceptance of this concept of equality (e.g. the Organization 
of American States and the Arab League). Others, with varying degrees of success, 
have established distinctions between Member States; for instance, the great powers 
occupy a special position in the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. The 
latter and the European institutions (Schuman Plan) are an illustration of a new 
system—proportional equality—which is the only constructive approach to the problem 
of international co-operation. 


LapENNA, I. Conceptions soviétiques de droit international public. Editions A. Pedone, Paris, 
1954, 324 Pp. 

Soviet concepts of international public law are not generally known; yet they are 

deserving of study, if only by reason of the part played by the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics in international relations. Although it might seem irreconcilable with the 

basic Marxist doctrines concerning law and the state, classic international law has not 
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been wholly rejected by Soviet theorists. This fact clearly emerges from an analysis of 
the main sources and successive changes of Russian doctrine. Even more illuminating 
is a study of the individual solutions accepted by the Soviet Union for certain major 
problems of the law of nations. This summing up of the difference between the views 
of the West and those of the Communist world is especially instructive as regards the 
attitude towards international organizations and the Specialized Agencies. 


GuaseER, S. Introduction a l’étude du droit international pénal. Foreword by A. L. Goodhart, 

Brussels, E. Bruylant; Paris, Sirey, 1954, xii + 208 p., bibliography, 8 vo. 
Criminal! law, as a new branch of public international law, made its first practical 
appearance with the establishment of the Niiremberg and Tokyo Tribunals in 194; 
and 1946. It should thus still be regarded as in process of development. The basic 
concepts of international offences, the definition of the subject of international law 
(States or individuals) and the principles of international criminal responsibility have 
been fairly clearly established by doctrine and jurisprudence; but much remains to 
be done in the matter of codification. The outstanding problem—for which remedies 
have been sought since the end of the nineteenth century—is still the establishment 
of a permanent international judiciary responsible for the repression of crimes against 
the law of nations. This is a fresh instance of the weakness of international law, which 
has no executive power. The dogma of the sovereignty of states stands in the way 
of any decisive progress in this direction; we can now however look forward to its 
being replaced, one day, by the dogma of the sovereignty of law. 


Stone, J. Legal Controls of International Conflict. A Treatise on the Dynamics of Disputes and 
War-law. London, Stevens and Sons Ltd., 1954, Ix + 851 p., bibliography, 
index, 8vo. 

In no field does the divorce between international law and practical politics, to which 

several authors have drawn attention, emerge with greater clarity than in that of 

disputes between states. Should we stop short at a passive acknowledgment of this 
state of affairs, or go on to work out its practical inferences with a view to improving 
legal standards and making them better instruments for achieving a peaceful settlement 
of international conflicts? Mr. Julius Stone has adopted the latter as the only constructive 
approach. He begins by discussing the growth of the main doctrines in the law of 
nations, shown in their proper historical setting, and with a comparison between 

Western and Soviet concepts. In the second part of his work he deals with the general 

problem of the legal settlement of international disputes, dwelling on the procedures 

established by the United Nations Charter and on their practical application. Lastly, 
he describes the laws of war—or, more exactly, the different forms of war that have 
emerged in the twentieth century—as well as the status of belligerents and neutrals. 

This analysis of doctrines, treaties and jurisprudence would give a very imperfect idea 

of the scope of international! law if it were not supplemented by a detailed description 

of the practical decisions taken by modern states in the name of international law— 
decisions that are still all too often completely incompatible with one another. 


Forp, Alan W. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Dispute of 1951-1952. A Study of the Role of Law 
in the Relations of States. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1954, 
xiv + 348 p., bibliography, index, 8vo. 

The Anglo-Iranian oil dispute was a major event in international relations after World 

War II. Furthermore, it afforded an opportunity for testing the machinery for security 

and the peaceful settlement of international disputes evolved by the United Nations. 

From this standpoint the experiment proved rather disappointing. The International 

Bank made several unsuccessful attempts to shoulder the economic responsibilities 

devolving upon it; the Security Council, which had intervened to good effect in the 

1945 Russo-Iranian conflict, was in September 1951 powerless to take any practical 

action. As for the International Court of Justice, its attitude amounted to a veritable 

denial of justice. 
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THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Societa Italiana per L’ Organizzazione Internazionale. Istituti specializzati delle Nazioni Unite; 
Statuti e Documenti annessi (The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations; 
Constitutions and Annexed Documents). Padua, Cedam, 1954, viii + 729 p., 8vo. 

This volume of documents, which follows up a work on the United Nations, reproduces, 

in English and French, the Constitutions of the Specialized Agencies, each being 

prefaced by a brief history of the organizations concerned. The annexes contain the 

Constitution of the International Refugee Organization (which was dissolved in 1952), 

the text of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Convention for the 

establishment of the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, and 
finally the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized Agencies. 


LABEYRIE-MENAHEM, C. Des institutions spécialisées: Problémes juridiques et politiques de 

administration internationale. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1953, 168 p. 
The rapid development in international administration since 1945 has raised a series 
of legal and political problems to which governments have gradually adjusted 
themselves. The author describes the Specialized Agencies and explains their legal 
aspect, stressing their relationship with the United Nations; he then discusses their 
geographical sphere of influence. The third part of the book is entirely concerned with 
relations between governments and the Specialized Agencies, and dwells on the radical 
transformation of the classic rules of diplomacy, resulting from the new procedures for 
international administration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


RoussieR, M., STEPHAN, M. Les publications officielles des institutions européennes. Paris, 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1954, 76 p., no price given. 8vo. 
As a supplement to its booklet on official publications and international documentation, 
published in January 1952, the European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment has 
issued a bibliography confined, on this occasion, to the European organizations set up 
by European initiative, and thus excluding the publications of the non-European 
governmental agencies or the great international organizations. The bibliography, 
drawn up early in October 1953, is arranged according to the order in which the 
various organizations were established. Under each organization is a brief notice 
indicating the date of its establishment, its organization and its membership. As a 
rule, a short abstract of the documents listed is given. 


Rupzinsk1, A. Selected Bibliography on International Organization. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, August 1953, 36 p., mimeographed. 

This bibliography brings up-to-date that contained in the work by Goodrich and 

Hambro: Charter of the United Nations, Commentary and Documents, published in 1949. 


GATT. Bibliography, 1947-1953. Geneva, GATT Secretariat, 1954, 40 p., no price 
given. 4to. 

This bibliography lists documents concerning the establishment and operation of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) which entered into force early 
in 1948. It contains a list of the various editions and analyses of the text of the Agree- 
ment and a short selection of GATT publications, followed by unannotated references, 
in yearly order, to articles from periodicals, editorials and other material concerning 
GATT issued in any country between 1947 and 1953. 









lil. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF MUSIC IN BROADCASTING 


Paris, Unesco House, 27-30 October 1954 


The First International Congress on the Sociological Aspects of Music in Broadcasting 
was held at Unescc House in Paris from 27 to 30 October. The congress was organized 
by the Comité d’Etudes Radiophoniques of the Radiodiffusion-Télévision Frangaise, 
in co-operation with the International Music Council and the Documentation Centre 
of International Music. It was attended by musicians, sociologists and radio broadcasting 
specialists. The meetings of the congress enabled a very fruitful exchange of ideas 
to take place on questions which, after 30 years of broadcasting, have become of 
considerable importance for the great art of music and its development. 

The congress, presided over by Dr. Alphons Silbermann (Australia), studied and 
discussed five main subjects of investigation. 

In connexion with the first of these subjects or themes—‘The transformation of social 
structures through the influence of broadcast music’—Professor Theodore Caplow, of 
Minnesota University (United States of America), presented a paper on ‘The influence 
of radio on music as a social institution’. Mr. Caplow endeavoured to show that a 
prime feature of radio, considered as a medium of mass communication, was that it 
did away with the normal interaction between individual listeners in an audience. 
Further, from the economic point of view, radio enabled the cost of musical 
performances to be reduced to an extent which would not have been thought possible 
some years ago. Dealing with the same theme, Dr. Rossel-Majdan, of the Vienna 
Broadcasting Institute, submitted a paper on ‘The basic problems of broadcast music’— 
the influence of technology on music. He emphasized that, in order to counterbalance 
the harmful effects which the purely technical recording of music might possibly have 
on society, broadcasting should be imbued with a real sense of music and art. In a 
paper entitled ‘Some sociological problems in musical broadcasting, with special 
reference to the difficult process of social and cultural adaptation to new technical 
factors’, Professor Kénig, of Cologne University, made it his task to define the functions 
of radio. Lastly, Professor Carlos Echanova, of the University of Mexico, drew congress 
attention to the fact that a general lowering of the standard ‘of musical taste in Latin 
America had been observed under the influence of North America’. 

The second general theme was ‘The continuity and cultural value of broadcast 
music programmes’. In a paper entitled ‘The radio purifies and confirms music’, 
Mrs. Giséle Brelet spoke of the aesthetic problems resulting from the intermediary 
role played by the radio producer between performer and listener. She claimed that, 
‘by a process of abstraction and analysis and by means of technical devices’, the radio 
‘leads us back to the living sources of music and of the discovery of musical continuity’. 

On the third day, when the congress discussed the theme ‘Broadcast music and the 
evolution of social and cultural rules’, Professor Jacques Chailley, of the Sorbonne, 
analysed favourable and unfavourable conditions for ‘listening in’ and drew attention 
to the danger inherent in any attempts to influence the public’s taste in music. Professor 
Van Dijk, of Groningen University, expressed the view—supported by statistics relating 
to the structure of the Netherlands broadcasting system—that the main function of 
radio should be to apply a ‘powerful stimulus’ to musical appreciation; such a function 
implied responsibilities towards the various sections of society. 
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Speaking on the next theme, ‘Nature and development of musical programmes 
and their field of influence’, Mr. René Dovaz (Director of Radio Geneva), who 
considered that ‘the radio remains, and will continue to be, a magnificent medium 
of communication’, drew attention to the ‘need for a uniting of efforts in the field of 
broadcasting, first on a European and subsequently on a world scale’. Professor 
H. H. Stuckenschmidt, of Berlin University, made a statement on the ‘Limitation of 
a musical performance to the auditory sense’. He particularly raised the question 
whether most listeners preferred ‘improved, touched-up’ music or not. He further, 
drew attention to the fact that, in the case of individuals listening to a music broadcast, 
the circumscribed nature of the performance might itself be the starting point for new 
aesthetic associations in the listeners’ minds. 

At its final meeting the congress discussed the theme ‘Musical programme-building 
and its organization’. Mr. L. Isaacs, Music Director of the Home Service of the BBC 
(London), expressed the opinion that the prime task of the programme-builder should 
be, not to influence the listener directly in favour of good music, but to prepare good 
musical programmes, thus helping indirectly to raise the general standard of musical 
appreciation. 

In a paper on ‘The popularization of music by means of the radio’, Mr. R. Vangermee, 
Assistant Director of Music Broadcasts of the INR (Belgium), took the line that, in 
order to train the public’s taste, a ‘programme policy’ and ‘a cultural broadcasts 
policy’ should be established. 

The papers presented were discussed by over 200 congress members. The following 
resolutions were adopted: 


Resolution proposed by Mr. Girod (Geneva). ‘In order to encourage research on “The 
sociological aspects of music in broadcasting”, and to ensure that it will be of some 
practical use, the congress recommends: (a) that a compilation be made of the principal 
sociological data with which those responsible for broadcasting should be familiar, in 
order to redouble their efforts to promote knowledge and appreciation of music in the 
different social spheres; (b) that attention be drawn to modern scientific methods of 
discovering such data.’ 


Resolution proposed by Mr. Dovaz (Geneva). ‘The congress: (a) recommends that broad- 
casting organizations which are unable to broadcast simultaneously on several networks 
should also use frequency modulation; (b) suggests that specialized documentation 
on the problem of broadcast music lessons and on the solutions adopted in the various 
countries be prepared as soon as possible; (c) proposes that the Centre d’études 
radiophoniques of the Radiodiffusion-Télévision frangaise (with any groups of 
research workers who might be willing to assist it in the various countries), the European 
and International Broadcasting Unions and Unesco be requested, as part of the 
preparation of the book on the role of radio in the dissemination of culture, to assist 
in the collection of the documentation referred to in numerous resolutions (discussed 
by the congress)’. 


Resolution proposed by Dr. Rossel-Majdan (Austria). ‘The Congress considers it of vital 
importance that broadcasting organizations should give greater assistance to radio 
research, for such research is the most comprehensive and complex factor in the science 
of “Mass communications’’. 

‘The above-mentioned organizations are especially urged to co-operate in the following 
projects: (a) preparations for a congress, to be held in the spring of 1955, which shall 
be fully authorized to lay down a programme of international research in the different 
fields covered by radio; (b) the publication, on an international basis, of the results 
of private work and practical experiments; and possibly the publication of an inter- 
national periodical; (c) the foundation of an international organization or standing 
committee for non-technical scientific radio research, with fixed headquarters or 
holding its meetings in different places.’ 
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Resolutions proposed by Mr. Wangermee (Belgium). ‘The congress hopes: that the various 
broadcasting companies and corporations will establish, in addition to their listeners’ 
services which are necessarily limited in scope, radio research centres responsible for 
defining general problems and suggesting solutions likely to improve the relations 
between radio and society.’ 

‘The congress: recommends that broadcasting companies and corporations build up 
separate series of programmes, clearly designed either for entertainment or for the 
dissemination of culture, as the case may be.’ 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY 


The Council on Student Travel invites applications for short-term employment as 
educational directors on transatlantic ships. Required, educators from the following 
fields: cultural anthropology, art history, international relations and economics, group 
work, language, philosophy, recreation, sociology. Conversational ability in one or 
more of the following: French, German, Greek, Italian. Ability to organize extensive 
educational programme with the help of passenger volunteers. From March to 
December 1955, the programme will be conducted by the council for students, tourists 
and migrants travelling aboard two large passenger ships belonging to one of the major 
lines. These ships sail regularly from New York to European and Mediterranean ports. 
Job assignments vary from one round-trip sailing to periods of three-five months. 
Compensation for the longer periods of service will be a regular salary; for a single 
round trip sailing, full or partial passage—depending on job requirements. All 
assignments allow for time abroad. 

For further information and application form, write to: Council on Student Travel, 
(0-1), 179 Broadway, N.Y. 7, N.Y. Rector 2-0936; European Office: Council on Student 
Travel, c/o Office du Tourisme Universitaire, 137 boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris 5°, 
France, Telephone: Danton 60-97. 


AN AWARD OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
PSYCHOANALYTIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


To be granted in the year 1954-55 for the best paper presenting a research problem, 
theory or clinical experience pertinent to the application of psychoanalysis to the 
social sciences (anthropology, aesthetics, the arts, history, pedagogy, political science, 
psychology, psychotherapy, sociology or social welfare). The award shall be $250 and 
shall be made only if the committee of judges feels that a worthy paper has been 
submitted. The committee of judges shall consist of: Ernest Jones, M.D., Honorary 
President of International Psychoanalytic Association; Aaron Morafka, Lay Analyst; 
Jacques Schnier, Prof. U. of Calif.; Lay Analyst. 

Directions: Papers must be in English in form suitable for publication with footnotes 
consecutively numbered. Bibliography should be listed alphabetically and numbered 
in sequence, with name of author, title of article, name of publication, volume, number, 
page and year. Papers should be double spaced, and the original and one copy sent. 
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Long monographs should be avoided; such material to be abstracted in article form, 
which must be original and never before published. The copyright of the award 
winning paper shall become the property of the society, and the society shall reserve 
the right to publish in English or in translation, the whole or any part of it. Papers 
must be submitted before 1 July 1955 and the award winning paper will be announced 
at the Autumn 1955 meeting of the Society. 

Papers should be submitted to Award Committee: S. F. Psychoanalytic Education 
Society, 1637 Taylor Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
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IV. OPEN FORUM 


ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE MEANING OF THE dita 
‘INDIVIDUALISM” 


Lto MOouLin 


EVOLUTION OF THE TERM IN FRENCH 


The word ‘Individualisme’ does not appear to have been coined in explicit 
response to the word ‘Socialisme’, rather the contrary. ‘Socialisme’ is not 
found in the works of Pierre Leroux until after 1830. ‘Individualisme’, on the 
other hand, appears as early as 1825 in Le Producteur, where August Comte 
sharply criticizes the metaphysics, the abstract and deductive method and the 
absurd dogmas upon which, according to him, individualist thought is based.? 
Moreover, it is not impossible that Saint-Simon used the word before 1820. 

The term appears to go back approximately to that date. It does not figure 
in the American and French constitutions, which simply use the words ‘man’ 
and ‘citizen’, or in Diderot’s Encyclopédie (in which words ending in ‘ism’ 
are as rare as they are common today, when the whole tendency: is towards 
systematization and abstract thought). Nor does one find there the word 
‘Individualité’, which was used, during the first years of the nineteenth 
century, as a synonym for ‘individualisme’; writing in 1825, Auguste Comte 
still speaks of ‘l’abjecte individualité’. 

As for the word ‘individu’ in the sense, new at that time (as it was not 
being used in either a philosophic or a scientific context), of ‘étre personnel par 
opposition a I’ Etat ou a la société? (a separate person, as opposed to the state 
or society), according to Littré it was already to be found in the works of 
Mirabeau. 

In any case, the word ‘individualisme’ cannot have been widely used 
straight-away, since as late as 1835 de Tocqueville regarded it as ‘a novel 
expression, to which a novel idea has given birth’, and felt it necessary to 
define it in relation to ‘égoisme’, a word used at the time by Benjamin Constant 
in a political sense very similar to that of ‘individualisme’.t De Tocqueville 
describes it as ‘a mature and calm feeling, which disposes each member of 
the community to sever himself from the mass of his fellows . . . individualism 
proceeds from erroneous judgment. . . at first, [it] only saps the virtues 
of public life; but in the long run it attacks and destroys all others. — 


. Alongside the labours of the national working groups associated with Unesco’s pilot inquiry on the terminology 
of the social] sciences, the International Social Science Bulletin will publish, in the form of independent opinions 
contributed by qualified experts, analyses of some fundamental terms. The Editor takes pleasure in presenting 
in this issue the first of these analyses. 

. Le Producteur II, 162; III, 389; IV, 298. 

. Maxime Leroy. Histoire des idées sociales en France. De Babeuf a Tocqueville, 1950, p. 13, 201. The word was 
in any case in use before 1842, since that date is mentioned in A. Dauzat’s etymological dictionary. 

. A. de Tocqueville, De la démocratie en Amérique, ed. 1951, vol. II, p. 135-6. 

. See translation of above by Henry Reeve, Democracy in America, vol. II, p. 93. 
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Further, Maigron quotes the speech of a public prosecutor of Amiens who, 
speaking in November 1836, refers to ‘a new word . . . which has perhaps 
become necessary, in order to describe an evil hitherto unknown; a rather 
strange word, whose use our language purists need not try to prevent, since 
it will die out with the accidental evil to which it owes its existence’. 

The same condemnation and the same optimism concerning the fate of 
this ‘new evil’ were voiced two years later by Delhasse in his Catéchisme démo- 
crate (1838). ‘Q. What will happen to the doctrine of individualism? A. Its 
fate will be that of all the political and philosophical systems which have 
dominated the world in the past, and which have disappeared one after the 
other, making way for a better doctrine . . .’, etc. 

A similar view is expressed, but in a far more threatening manner, in the 
Dictionnaire politique of 1842, which, despite (or perhaps because of) its verbose 
mediocrity, so truly reflects the feeling of that time. The entry reads: ‘Za 
majorité étant la loi, la vérité, Vindividu qui s’isole est hors de la loi, hors 
de la vérité. . . . Lindividu ne peut se concevoir en dehors de la société. . . . C'est 
la société seule qui lui donne une valeur personnelle. . . .”' (Law and truth being 
vested in the majority, the individual who isolates himself from his fellows 
places himself outside the law and truth. . . . The individual cannot be 
conceived of apart from Society. . . . Society alone gives him value as an 
individual . . .). Thus, all rights are denied to the individual; Society is 
the only thing that counts, the only custodian of truth. This very Jacobin way 
of thinking, typical of Saint-Just, smacks somewhat alarmingly of totalita- 
rianism. 

The only discordant notes in the general hymn of hate directed against 
individualism—at the dawn of that nineteenth century which was to mark 
its culmination—were those struck by the Doctrinaires and Fourier. Guizot, 
whose political ideas were expressed between 1820 and 1822, defended the 
right of private judgment and the active freedoms (‘libertés-résistances’), 
the only forces capable of resisting ‘a la monarchie presque absolue, a la démocratie 
égalitaire . . . qui ont nivelé, centralisé et socialisé la nation au point que voila I’ Etat, 
c’est-a-dire en pratique le gouvernement, qui est tout. . .” (wellnigh absolute monar- 
chy and egalitarian democracy . . . which have levelled down, centralized 
and socialized the nation to such a point that the state—that is, in practice, 
the government—is everything . . .). It is a curious form of individualism, 
which acknowledges no rights attaching to the individual—a sort of old 
régime liberalism. The word ‘individualisme’ does not, however, itself appear 
to have been used. 

As for Fourier (who died in 1837, but whose main work dates back to 1808), 
in his view ‘individu est partout, et I’ Etat nulle part’? (the individual is every- 
where, and the state nowhere). Basically, it is the old anarchist dream: ‘/’ordre 
absolu dans la liberté absolue’ (absolute order in absolute freedom) ; but the word 
‘individualisme’ is not mentioned. 

In fact, despite the tide of Romanticism, the word passed only very slowly 
into current use. It is significant that Janet does not employ it in any of the 
editions of his vast work: Histoire de la science politique dans ses rapports avec la 
morale (the first edition of which was published in 1858, and the fourth in 


1. Encyclopédie du langage et de la vie politique, with an Introduction by Garnier-Pagés, Paris, 1842. 
2. D. Bagge, Les sdées politiques en France sous la Restauration, Preface by B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch and M. Prélot, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1952, p. 352. 
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1913). The word does not even appear in the alphabetic table of contents 
of the work’s fifth edition; it is found only at the end, in an article drawn from 
Block’s Dictionnaire, published in 1864.! In this article the question of the 
individual’s relations to the state is treated as the characteristic and pre- 
dominant problem of the nineteenth century, and the word ‘individualisme’ 
is used. 

Bescherelle (1861) and Littré (1873), however, still considered ‘individua- 
lisme’ to be a philosophical term only. Moreover, it is quoted without any 
reference; even at that time, it was not a familiar word. 

It was, I believe, only towards the end of the second half of the nineteenth 
century that the word entered into current political use—incidentally, with 
an increasingly favourable connotation. 

In this connexion, Mr. Block’s views in the above-mentioned Dictionnaire 
(1864) are significant, especially when compared with those expressed 20 years 
earlier in the Dictionnaire of Garnier-Pagés, whose radicalist leanings are 
nevertheless very similar. Under ‘individualisme’ we read: ‘laissez-nous user 
et abuser [the emphasis is mine] de notre individualité. . . . Tout ce qui est du 
domaine exclusif de V’intérét individuel doit rester complétement libre. La société doit 
donc géner le moins possible l’individu et ne lui demander que les sacrifices indispensables. 
L’individu est le stimulant du progrés,’ etc. (let us assert and over-assert our indivi- 
duality. . . . Everything pertaining exclusively to the individual’s interests 
should remain entirely free. . . . Society should therefore hamper the 
individual as little as possible, calling upon him to make only such sacrifices 
as are absolutely essential. It is the individual who stimulates progress, etc.). 
All this is pure ‘liberalism’; and the trend was undoubtedly aided by Bakunin’s 
theories, Stuart Mill’s criticism of the state, that of Spencer in his book Man 
Versus the State (1884), and the absolute ‘Manchester liberalism’ of Bastiat 
(his death in 1850 delayed recognition of his great work, which was, however, 
destined to be acclaimed a few years later). 

It seems to me typical that a dictionary like that of Lalande,” which describes 
the term ‘individualisme’ as ‘bad’ or ‘ambiguous’ because it constantly gives 
rise to fallacious arguments, and notes, sub E, its ‘pejorative’ meaning, imme- 
diately goes on to record that one of the contributors has protested against 
the mention of this latter meaning, on the grounds that it might lend itself 
to a twisting of the word’s original sense . . . just as the word ‘sensualisme’ 
has been used erroneously for what should have been called ‘sensationnisme’. 
This, then, is the attitude prevailing at the close of the nineteenth century— 
namely, that only the ‘misuse’ of the word can give it a pejorative sense. 

A decisive stage was thus reached in the ‘semantic evolution’ of the term 
‘individualisme’, in politics and doctrine alike. It was not until Maurras, 
during the early years of the twentieth century, that a reversion took place to 
the original distrust of the word (certainly one of the most ‘overcharged’ 
words of our time), and sweeping condemnations of all forms of modern 
individualism—democratic, Protestant and Romantic—were once again 
heard. 

In fact, ‘individualisme’ has entered into current use, but it is not an 
accepted term in the technical vocabulary of political science. 


1. Dictionnaire général de la politique, Paris, 1864, cf. Politique. 
2. Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophie, 5th Edition, 1947, cf. ‘Individualisme’. 
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ANGLO-SAXON INDIVIDUALISM AND CONTINENTAL INDIVIDUALISM 


In English, the word ‘individualism’ was introduced in 1840 by H. Reeve, 
when he translated de Tocqueville. In the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences 
(under the word ‘individualism’), it is stated that Reeve ‘in a note, apologizes 
for adopting the term directly from the French, because he knows no English 
word exactly equivalent to the expression’. It is for the British group of experts 
on social science terminology, presided over by Professor Ginsberg, to trace, 
as I have tried to do in the case of the French, the word’s semantic evolution 
in English. I myself am not qualified to undertake the task. 

But the fact that English people regard the word as of foreign origin raises a 
curious problem. It seems strange that the word should have been foreign to 
the political thought of a country like Great Britain, which we were taught 
at school to consider as the native land of everything we associate with ‘indi- 
vidualisme’ ; and that the British should have been obliged to borrow the term 
from a foreign language. (Similarly, one might ask how it comes about that 
a social system which, even if Belloc’s paradoxes be not taken literally, was 
long the most aristocratic in the world, should have no translation for the 
word ‘elites’ or ‘elite’, and should use this term solely in its French form, 
and even then only, I believe, in reference to non-Anglo-Saxon societies and 
trends of thought; it would be interesting to study the semantic evolution 
of this word also.) 

In accordance with sound methodology, the absence of such a word can be 
explained only by the fact that the concept of individualism, in the very special 
sense jn which it existed in France from 1820 to 1850, was unfamiliar to English 
political thought and feeling. 

Why was this? In my opinion, it was because the foundations of Anglo- 
Saxon individualism are essentially of a religious, ethical and moral character, 
whereas Continental individualism is primarily legal and political in France, 
and philosophical in Germany (this is, of course, a simplification). The two 
concepts are thus fundamentally opposed; and from this it naturally follows 
that there are essential differences in the relations between state and individual 
and between individuals themselves, as well as in the restrictions placed upon 
the expansion of both. 

I never realized this so clearly as during the discussions which I had, in 
1946-47, with the translator of my book, Socialisme d’ Occident.\ In this book, 
I attributed the crisis of the twentieth century to the explosion of individualism 
which took place at the time of the Renaissance and the Reformation, and 
which by a process of progressive disintegration, after the period when ‘order 
was restored’ in the seventeenth century, threw all the constants and generative 
forces of the West into confusion. I therefore consistently used the word ‘indi- 
vidualisme’—and still do—in a pejorative sense; whereas my translator, 
automatically associating it with freedom of conscience, respect for man, 
and freedom of thought, defended his own point of view, all the more fiercely 
in that he had been able, in Germany, to see for himself what disastrous 
consequences the ‘Zusammenmarschieren’ doctrines could produce. 

Further, with ‘individualisme’ in the Continental sense I contrasted Person- 
nalisme, as defined by Berdiaeff, Maritain and Mounier. My translator was 
in obvious doubt as to whether to use the word ‘personalism’, to which he 


1. Socialisme d’Occident, Essai sur les données d’un humanisme socialiste, published by Gollancz, in 1948, under 
the title of Socialism of the West. 
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was obliged to attach a meaning very different from that accepted in English. 

In reality, the words ‘individualisme’ and ‘individualism’, though 
morphologically identical, differ both in content and in implication. They 
contain groups of emotional, irrational and historical factors that are too 
unlike each other. The history of French (and probably Western) political 
thought, and more especially its diffusion among the general public, has 
given this word, on the Continent, a tinge of ‘ubris’, of ‘démesure’ (another 
term which it is impossible to translate into English, except perhaps by 
{nordinacy’, though that does not, I think, render the sense very well) ; this 
does not exist in English, at all events not in the deepest strata of political 
thought and feeling in England. 

For Continentals, trained in the school of pure rationalism, the word 
‘ndividualisme’ means an inexhaustible determination, unbridled and 
unlimited, to ‘break away’ and ‘excel’ in the Nietzschean sense, with the 
results which that implies—namely, the disintegration of social classes and 
traditions, a process facilitating, perhaps, the rise to fame of certain exceptional 
individuals (although from Rimbaud to Claudel, from Barrés to Psichari, 
Papini, Bourget and Malraux, and from Hauriou to Bergson and S. Weil, 
there have been many reversions, necessarily on widely differing planes, 
towards ‘l’Europe aux anciens parapets’—the old bastions of Europe; but 


| fundamentally disastrous for the state and for the nation). 


In England, on the other hand, the word ‘individualism’ in no way excludes 
the existence of very close ties with religion (at least at the social level), the 
discharge of exacting public duties requiring scrupulous attention to detail, 
and an inborn or acquired ‘community’ sense, which is seldom seriously 
questioned, together with all that it implies in the shape of loyalty to ‘natural’ 
groups and to traditions regarded as valuable in themselves. All this is accepted 
in spite of (or because of) its fundamental irrationality, and generally in full 
awareness of the irrational nature of this particular social system; but such 
acceptance is almost inconceivable on the ‘Latin’ part of the Continent. Within 
these limits, Anglo-Saxon individualism flourishes, in the shape of genuine 
respect for the rights of the individual—a respect shown at times somewhat form- 
ally, at times with delightful subtlety, and occasionally, as we Continentals 
think, in the quaintest and most unexpected, but also in a very real, way. 

The very special implications of this English ‘individualism’ can probably 
best be conveyed, in French, by the neologistic expression ‘personnalisme’. 

Since the word ‘individualism’ has such very different shades of meaning, 
according to the nations which use it (similar research should be undertaken, 
for example, in the case of the German rendering), it follows that related 
terms, such as ‘state’, ‘nation’, ‘community’ and ‘society’, must also have 
varying implications. It is obvious, for instance, that for a community desiring 
to live, the only answer to the concept of absolute, complete individualism, as 
an end in itself, must be that of the leviathan-state. 

In this connexion, it has always seemed to me akin to what astrologers, 
I believe, call a ‘sign’, that Stirner’s book, The Ego and His Own, should have 
been published (in 1845) only a few years before Karl Marx’s Manifesto 
(1848) ; it is as if History had wished to mark the two extreme poles between 
which all French political thought and all German sociological research 
(and not only the sciences, unfortunately, but also the actions of the nations) 


were to fluctuate from 1850 until our own day. 
(Translated from the French.) 
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